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THE  DEATH  OF  CAESAR 

’ 

“  How  many  times  shall  Casar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey’s  basis  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust?  ” 
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THE 

TRAGEDY  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR. 
Preface. 

.  The  First  Edition.  Julius  Cccsar  was  first  published 
in  the  holio  of  1623.  It  was  printed  with  exceptional 
care,  and  its  text  is  so  accurate,  that  (as  the  Cambridge 
editors  rightly  observe)  it  may  perhaps  have  been  printed 
from  the  original  manuscript  of  the  author.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  play  preceding  it  in  the 
Folio,  the  tragedy  of  Timon  of  Athens.  It  would  seem 
that  the  printing  of  Julius  Caesar  was  proceeded  with  be¬ 
fore  the  Editors  had  procured  the  copy  of  Timon  (vide 
Preface  to  “  Timon  ”). 

The  play  is  mentioned  in  the  Stationers’  Registers,  un¬ 
der  date  of  Nov.  8,  1623,  as  one  of  sixteen  plays  not  pre¬ 
viously  entered  to  other  men. 

The  Source  of  the  Plot.  Shakespeare  derived  his  ma¬ 
terials  for  Julius  Cccsar  from  Sir  Thomas  North’s  famous 
translation  of  Plutarch’s  “  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians 
and.  Romans,”  and  more  especially  from  the  Lives  of 
Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Antony.  In  this  play,  as  in  the  case 
of  Coriolanus  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  North’s  monu¬ 
mental  version  of  the  work  which  has  been  described  as 
“  most  sovereign  in  its  dominion  over  the  minds  of  great 
men  in  all  ages.”  In  Julius  Ccesar,  as  in  the  other  Roman 
plays,  the  dramatist  has  often  borrowed  North’s  very  ex¬ 
pressions,*  while  “  of  the  incident  there  is  almost  nothing 

*  One  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  correspondence  of  the 
verse  and  prose : — 
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which  he  does  not  owe  to  Plutarch.”  Nevertheless,  a 
comparison  of  the  play  with  its  original  reveals  the  poet’s 
transforming  power;  he  has  thrown  “a  rich  mantle  of 
poetry  over  all,  which  is  not  wholly  his  own.”  * 

The  literary  history  of  North’s  book  is  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  on  its  title-page: — “  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Gre¬ 
cians,  compared  together  by  that  grave  learned  philosopher 
and  historiographer  Plutarke  of  Ch/£RONIA,  translated 
out  of  Greek  into  French  by  James  Amyot,  Abbot  of  Bel- 
lozane,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  of  the  King’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  great  Amner  of  France,  and  now  out  of  French 
into  English  by  Thomas  North.  1759.”! 

Specially  noteworthy  is  Shakespeare’s  compression  of 
the  action,  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  representation, 
e.g.  (i.)  Caesar’s  triumph  is  made  coincident  with  the 
Lupercalia  (historically  it  was  celebrated  six  months  be- 

“  I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus: 

The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame! 

When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 

He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself.” 

(V.  iv.  21-25.) 

Cp.  “  I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy  hath  taken  or  shall 
take  Marcus  Brutus  alive,  and  I  beseech  God  keep  him  from  that 
fortune;  for  wheresoever  he  be  found,  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be 
found  like  himself.” —  (North’s  Life  of  Brutus.) 

*  Vide  Trench’s  Lectures  on  Plutarch  (pp.  64-66). 

f  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  now  in  course  of  publication 
in  Mr.  Nutt’s  “Tudor  Translations”;  Vol.  I.  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  introductory  study  by  Mr.  Wyndham. 

Prof.  Skeat’s  Shakespeare’s  Plutarch  (Macmillan)  is  a  valuable 
and  handy  book  for  students. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  edition  of  North’s  Plutarch  was 
used  by  Shakespeare:  new  editions  appeared  in  1595,  1603,  and 
1612.  As  far  as  Julius  Ccesar  is  concerned  the  choice  is  limited 
to  the  first  and  second  editions.  The  Greenock  1612  edition,  with 
the  initials  W.  S.  and  with  some  suggestive  notes  in  the  Life  of 
Julius  Cccsar,  was  certainly  not  used  for  the  present  play  ( vide 
Preface  to  Coriolanus). 
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fore)  ;  (ii.)  the  combination  of  the  two  battles  of  Philippi 
(the  interval  of  twenty  days  being  ignored)  ;  (iii.)  the 
murder,  the  funeral  orations,  and  the  arrival  of  Octavius, 
are  made  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  (not  so  actually). 

Again,  Shakespeare  departs  from  Plutarch  in  making 
the  Capitol  the  scene  of  the  murder,  instead  of  the  Curia 
Pompeiana.  In  this  point,  however,  he  follows  a  literary 
tradition,  which  is  already  founded  in  Chaucer’s  Monk’s 
Tale : — 

“  In  the  Capitol  anon  him  hente  (i.e.  seized) 

This  false  Brutus ,  and.  his  other  foon, 

And  stikked  him  with  bode  kins  anoon 

With  many  a  wound,  and  thus  they  let  him  lie.” 

(It  will  be  remembered  that  Polonius  in  his  student- 
days  “  did  enact  Julius  Caesar,”  “  I  was  killed  i’  the  Capi¬ 
tol;  Brutus  killed  me.”  “  It  zuas  a  brute  part,”  observed 
Hamlet,  “  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf  there,”  Hamlet,  III.  ii. 
108-110.) 

The  Date  of  Composition.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  external  evidence  for  the  date  of  Julius  Caesar  is 
to  be  found  in  Weever’s  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  printed  in 
1601  ;  the  following  lines  are  obviously  a  direct  reference 
to  the  present  play  : — 

“  The  many-headed  multitude  were  drawn 

By  Brutus’  speech,  that  Caesar  was  ambitious. 

When  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  shewn 
His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious T” 

Similarly,  Drayton’s  Barons’  Wars — a  revised  version 
made  before  1603  of  his  Mortimeriados,  1596 — contains 
what  may  possibly  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  famous  lines : — 

“His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,”  etc.* 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  1619  edition  of  The  Barons'  Wars, 
containing  a  further  revision  of  the  passage,  comes  very  near  in¬ 
deed  to  the  passage  in  Shakespeare,  e.g. : — 
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This  external  evidence,  pointing-  to  circa  1601  as  the 
date  of  the  play,  is  borne  out  by  general  considerations  of 
style  and  versification.*  The  paucity  of  light-endings 
and  weak-endings  (io  of  the  former,  and  none  of  the  lat¬ 
ter)  contrasts  with  the  large  number  found  in  the  other 
Roman  plays  (71  and  28,  respectively,  in  Antony,  60  and 
44  in  Coriolanus) . 

An  interesting  suggestion  connects  Julius  Cccsar  with 
the  political  affairs  of  1601,  to  wit,  Essex’  reckless  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  is  probably  saying  too  much  to  make  the  play 
a  political  manifesto,  but  the  subject  would  certainly 
“  come  home  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a  London  audience 
of  1601,  after  the  favourite’s  outbreak  against  his  sov¬ 
ereign.  ‘  Et  tu  Brute!’  would  mean  more  to  them  than 
to  us”  (Dr.  Furnivall,  Academy,  Sept.  18,  1875). 

Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet.  Brutus  and  Hamlet  are,  as 
it  were,  twin-brothers,— idealists  forced  to  take  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  world  of  action,  when  they  would  fain 

'‘As  that  it  seemed,  when  Nature  him  began 
She  meant  to  show  all  that  might  be  a  man.” 

*  Mr.  Fleay  thinks  that  the  present  form  of  the  play  belongs  to 
the  year  1607,  and  that  it  represents  an  abridgement  of  a  fuller 
play;  hence  “the  paucity  of  rhymes,  the  number  of  short  lines, 
and  the  brevity  of  the  play.”  The  same  critic  holds  that  Ben 
Jenson  abridged  the  play.  “  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  probably 
worked  together  on  Sejanus  in  1602-3.  He  having  helped  Jon¬ 
son  then  in  a  historical  play,  what  more  likely  than  that  Jonson 
should  be  chosen  to  remodel  Shakespeare’s  Ccesar,  if  it  needed  to 
be  reproduced  in  a  shorter  form  than  he  gave  it  originally?  And 
for  such  reproduction  (after  Shakespeare’s  death,  between  1616 
and  1623)  to  what  author  would  such  work  of  abridgement  have 
been  entrusted  except  Shakespeare’s  critical  friend  Jonson? 
Fletcher  would  have  enlarged,  not  shortened”  ( cp .  Shakespeare 
Manual,  pp.  262-270).  But  would  the  learned  Jonson  have  per¬ 
mitted  such  errors  as  “  Decius  ”  Brutus,  and  the  like?  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  contrast  the  archaeologically  “  correct,”  but  lifeless, 
Sejanus,  with  Shakespeare’s  living  characters  infused  with  the 
Roman  spirit. 
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contemplate  the  actions  of  others ;  action  brings  ruin  alike 
to  the  reckless  philosopher  and  to  the  irresolute  blood- 
avenger.  Shakespeare  recognised  the  kinship  of  the  two 
characters,  and  it  would  seem,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
his  mind  was  busy  with  the  two  conceptions  at  about  the 
same  time.  Polonius,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
prides  himself  on  his  personation  of  Julius  Ccesar,  while 
at  the  University ;  Horatio,  who  is  “  more  an  antique 
Roman  than  a  Dane,”  sees  in  the  apparition  of  “  the  buried 
majesty  of  Denmark”  the  precurse  of  fierce  events,  even 
as 


“In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets”; 

Hamlet,  in  the  graveyard,  moralises  on  “  Imperious 
Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  dust  ”  ;  when  the  King,  watch¬ 
ing  ‘  the  poison  of  deep  grief  5  in  poor  Ophelia,  reproaches 
himself  for  having  done  but  greenly  “  in  hugger-mugger  ” 
to  inter  her  father,  who  can  doubt  that  the  strange  phrase 
is  a  reminiscence  of  North’s  Life  of  Brutus ?  * 

The  Speech  of  Brutus.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  Julius 
Ccesar  preceded  Hamlet,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  to 
find  in  the  latter  play  these  striking  references  to  the 
former  subject.  It  would,  however,  prove  a  matter  of 
greater  interest  and  importance  were  we  to  discover  in 
Julius  Ccesar  some  direct  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
Hamlet.  The  present  writer  ventures  to  think  he  may 
have  found  some  such  connexion.  Brutus’  famous  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  assembled  Romans  (III.  ii.)  has  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  the  student  of  the  play.  Its  curtness  is 
said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  speaker’s  “  famed  laconic 
brevity,”  whereof  Shakespeare  found  a  vivid  account  in 

*  “Antony  thinking  good  that  Caesar’s  body  should  be  honour¬ 
ably  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger.” 
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North’s  Life  of  Brutus*  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  any 
suggestion  of  the  speech  in  any  of  the  Lives,  f 

The  original  of  the  speech,  according  to  the  theory  here 
hazarded,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Belleforest’s  History 
of  Hamlet.  Chapter  VI.  (in  the  earliest  extant  English 
version)  tells,  “  How  Hamlet,  having  slain  his  Uncle,  and 
burnt  his  Palace,  made  an  Oration  to  the  Danes  to  shew 
them  what  he  had  done  ”  ;  &c.  The  situation  of  Hamlet 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Brutus  after  he  has  dealt 
the  blow,  and  the  burden  of  Hamlet’s  too  lengthy  speech 
finds  an  echo  in  Brutus’  sententious  utterance.  The  ver¬ 
bose  iteration  of  the  Dane  has  been  compressed  to  suit 
“  the  brief  compendious  manner  of  speech  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.”  x 

*  “  When  the  war  began  he  wrote  unto  the  Pergamenians  in 
this  sort :  ‘  I  understand  you  have  given  Dolabella  money ;  if  you 
have  done  so  willingly,  you  confess  you  have  offended  me ;  if 
against  your  wills,  shew  it  then  by  giving  me  willingly.’  Another 
time  again  unto  the  Samians:  ‘Your  councils  be  long,  your 
doings  be  slow,  consider  the  end’”  ( Life  of  Brutus ). 

f  Similarly,  no  direct  source  for  Antony’s  speech  to  the  citizens 
(III.  ii.)  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch.  It  is  just  possible  that  a 
few  bare  hints  were  derived  from  Appian’s  History  of  the  Civil 
War,  which  had  been  translated,  from  Greek,  into  English  be¬ 
fore  1578. 

1 1  draw  attention  to  the  following  sentences  taken  at  random 
from  the  English  translation  (dated  1608),  without  entering  into 
the  question  of  Shakespeare’s  acquaintance  with  Belleforest  in 
the  original  French  ( vide  Preface  to  Hamlet ): — “If  there  be 
any  among  you,  good  people  of  Denmark,  that  as  yet  have  fresh 
within  your  memories  the  wrong  done  to  the  valiant  King  Hor- 
vendile,  let  him  not  be  moved,  etc.  ...  If  there  be  any  man 
that  affecteth  fidelity  ...  let  him  not  be  ashamed  beholding 
this  massacre.  .  .  .  The  hand  that  hath  done  this  justice 
could  not  affect  it  by  any  other  means.  .  .  .  And  what  mad 

man  is  he  that  delighteth  more  in  the  tyranny  of  Fengon  than  in 
the  clemency  and  renewed  courtesy  of  Horvendile?  And  what 
man  is  he,  that  having  any  spark  of  wisdom,  etc.  I  perceive  you 
are  attentive,  and  abashed  for  not  knowing  the  author  of  your 
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References  to  Julius  Caesar  in  Shakespeare’s  Notes. 

Scattered  throughout  the  plays  there  are  many  other  strik¬ 
ing  references  to  “  mighty  Caesar.”  The  following  is  a 
fairly  full  list  of  the  more  important  allusions: — As  You 
Like  It  (V.  ii.  34-35)  ;  2  Henry  IV.  (I.  i.  20-24;  IV.  iii. 
45-46)  ;  Henry  V.  (Chorus  Act  V.)  ;  1  Henry  VI.  (I.  i. 
55-56;  I-  ii-  138-139)  :  2  Henry  VI.  (IV.  i.  136-138;  IV. 
vii.  65)  ;  3  Henry  VI.  (V.  v.  53)  ;  Richard  III.  (III.  i. 
69)  ;  Measure  for  Measure  (III.  ii.  45-46)  ;  Cymbcline 
(II.  iv.  20-23  ;  HI.  i.  49-52).  The  catastrophe  of  the  play 
finds,  of  course,  its  real  culmination  in  the  tragedy  of  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra ;  two  direct  allusions  to  Julius  Ccesar 
are  noteworthy: — Act  II.  vi.  14-18,  Act  III.  ii.  53-56. 
Observe,  also,  the  reference  to  “  Cato’s  daughter,  Brutus’ 
Portia,”  in  Merchant  of  Venice  (I.  i.  165-166). 

Duration  of  Action.  The  time  of  Julius  Ccesar  is  six 
days  represented  on  the  stage,  with  intervals,  arranged  as 
follows : — 

Day  1,  Act  I.  Sc.  i.,  ii.  Interval.  Day  2,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii. 
Day  3,  Acts  II.,  III.  Interval.  Day  4,  Act  IV.  Sc.  i. 
Interval.  Day  5,  Act  IV.  Sc.  ii.,  iii.  Interval.  Day  6, 
Act  V.  The  historical  period  extends  from  Caesar’s  Tri¬ 
umph,  October,  45  b.c.,  to  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  42  b.c. 

Plays  on  “  Julius  Caesar.”  (i.)  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  popularity  of  the  subject  of  Julius  Ccesar  on  the 
English  stage  before  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare’s  play, 
though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  latter  owes 
anything  to  its  predecessors,  unless  it  be  the  phrase  “  Et 
tu,  Brute,”  which  may  indirectly  have  been  derived  from 
Dr.  Eedes’  play  of  Ccesaris  Interfecti,  acted  at  Oxford  in 
15S2.  Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  mentions 
‘  Ccesar  and  Pompcy  ’ ;  while  from  Machyn’s  Diary  it  is 
inferred  that  ‘  Julius  Caesar  ’  was  represented  at  Whitehall 
as  early  as  1562,  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

deliverance.”  (The  whole  speech  should  be  read  in  Collier’s 
Reprint  of  the  History  of  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  Library .) 
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According  to  Henslowe’s  Diary,  “  the  Tragedy  of  C cesar 
and  Pompey;  or  Ccesar’ s  Revenge  ”  was  produced  in  1594. 

(ii.)  The  present  play  evidently  called  forth  rival  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  gave  a  fresh  interest  to  the  subject,*  for  we 
find  that  a  play  entitled  Ccesar’s  Fall  was,  in  1602,  being 
prepared  by  Munday,  Drayton,  Webster,  Middleton,  and 
others.  In  1604  William  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland  his  “  Julius  Ccesar,”  which  was  re-pub¬ 
lished  in  England  some  three  years  later. 

A  droll  or  puppet-show  on  the  same  subject  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Marston  in  1605,  and  by  Jonson  in  1609. 

Ccvsar’s  Tragedy  acted  at  Court,  10th  April,  1613,  was 
possibly  Shakespeare’s  play  ( vide  Note,  supra.) 

(In  Fletcher’s  Maid’s  Tragedy  [circa  1608]  the  quarrel 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  imitated.) 

(iii.)  After  the  publication  of  the  First  Folio  we  have 
Thomas  May’s  Latin  play,  1625,  and  George  Chapman’s 
“  Ccesar  and  Pompey:  a  Roman  Tragedy,  declaring  their 
wars,  out  of  whose  events  is  evicted  this  proposition  that 
only  a  just  man  is  a  free  man.” 

(iv.)  In  1719  Davenant  and  Drvden  published  their  al¬ 
teration  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  adapting  it  to  the  tastes  of 
their  day.  To  about  the  same  period  belongs  Voltaire’s 
“  Ce  Brutus ,”  an  interesting  document  illustrative  of  the 
slow  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  on  the  Continent;  its 
introductory  essay  on  ‘  Tragedy  ’  is  almost  as  instructive 
as  the  text.  No  play  of  Shakespeare’s  has  been  more 
popular,  and  probably  none  has  become  more  widely 
known,  translated  into  strangest  dialects,  so  that  the  words 
spoken  bv  Cassius  have  a  prophetic  significance  in  a  sense 
other  than  that  intended  by  their  inspired  author: _ 

“  man?  agctf  hence 
,§ibn'I  tbiri  our  toft?  acme  be  acteb  ober 
31n  stated  unborn  anb  accents*  pet  ttnhnottm.” 

*  The  popularity  of  Shakespeare’s  play  is  in  all  probability  at¬ 
tested  by  Leonard  Digges’  verses  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio 
(1623)  : — 

“  Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take 
Than  when  thy  half -sword  partying  Romans  spake,”  etc 
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Critical  Comments. 

I. 

Argument. 

I.  Julius  Caesar  returns  victorious  from  foreign  wars 
and,  according  to  custom,  the  citizens  of  Rome  escort 
him  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol.  So  overjoyed  are  they 
that  Mark  Antony  deems  the  day  propitious  to  offer  him 
a  kingly  crown. '  This  is  thrice  offered  and  thrice  re¬ 
fused.  But  even  in  the  hour  of  Caesar’s  greatest  triumph 
forces  are  at  work  against  him.  Cassius  has  gathered 
together  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  finally  persuade 
Brutus,  a  high-minded  Roman,  to  join  them,  under  the 
belief  that  the  death  of  Caesar  will  be  for  the  country’s 
good. 

II.  Upon  his  entry  into  Rome,  Caesar  had  been 
warned  by  a  soothsayer  to  “  beware  the  ides  of  March. 
So  on  the  dawn  of  this  portentous  day,  he  is  minded  to 
remain  at  home,  especially  since  his  wife  has  been  the 
victim  of  ominous  dreams.  But  the  conspirators  have 
foreseen  his  hesitancy  and  therefore  come  in  a  body  to 
urge  his  attendance  at  the  senate-house.  Ashamed  of 
his  fears,  he  yields  and  goes  with  them. 

III.  Once  in  the  senate-house,  the  conspirators,  un¬ 
der  guise  of  presenting  a  petition,  press  about  Caesar ; 
and  presently  each  one  stabs  him,  Brutus  thrusting  last 
of  all.  Caesar  murmurs,  “And  thou,  Brutus?  and  ex- 
Dires. 

Mark  Antony,  Caesar’s  steadfast  friend,  flies  at  the 
first  scent  of  danger,  but  returns  to  dissemble  with  the 
slayers  of  Caesar.  He  pleads  friendliness  for  their  cause, 
but  begs  permission  to  speak  at  the  burial  of  the  slain 
leader.  Brutus. generously  consents  to  this,  despite  his 
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friends’  disapproval,  stipulating  only  that  he  himself 
speak  first,  and  that  Antony  in  his  oration  make  no 
charges.  Antony  declares  himself  satisfied.  Brutus  ac- 
cordingly  makes  a  short  speech  to  the  citizens,  in  which 
he  pleads  the  general  welfare  as  sufficient  cause  and  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  slaying  of  Caesar.  Antony  follows  him  in 
a  skilful  harangue,  full  of  praise  for  Caesar ;  and  though 
referring  to  Brutus  and  his  party  as  “  honourable  men,” 
he  turns  the  term  into  a  reproach  and  byword.  The 
populace,  which  but  a  moment  before  was  applauding 
Brutus  to  the  echo,  now  turns  in  fury  against  him.  The 
conspirators  are  forced  to  flee  the  city. 

IV.  Upon  the  death  of  Caesar  two  factions  arise  and 
take  the  field  against  each  other.  The  first  is  the  army 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  second  comprises  the  forces 
of  a  newlv-formed  triumvirate,  consisting  of  Mark  An¬ 
tony,  Octavius  Caesar,  and  Lepidus.  Both  armies  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  Plains  of  Philippi.  One  night  while 
Brutus  is  lying  awake  and  restless  in  his  tent,  the  ghost 
of  Caesar  appears  and  tells  him,  “  Thou  shalt  see  me  at 
Philippi.” 

V.  The  forces  meet  at  Philippi  and  engage  in  battle. 
But  from  the  first  the  troops  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  are 
dispirited — unconsciously  influenced  by  the  forebodings 
that  have  come  to  both  their  leaders.  With  his  own 
“  good  sword,  that  ran  through  Caesar’s  bowels,”  Cassius 
causes  himself  to  be  killed  by  his  servant  Pindarus. 
Later  in  the  day  Brutus  runs 'on  his  sword  and  dies! 
The  triumvirate  are  victorious,  and  Caesar  may  “  now  be 
still.” 

McSpadden  :  Shakespearian  Synopses. 

II. 

Character  of  Caesar. 

The  character  of  Caesar  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
Shakespeare.  Under  the  influence  of  some  of  his 
speeches  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
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master  spirits  of  mankind;  other  scenes  in  which  he 
plays  a  leading  part  breathe  nothing  but  the  feeblest 
vacillation  and  weakness.  It  is  the  business  of  Character- 
Interpretation  to  harmonise  this  contradiction;  it  is 
not  interpretation  at  all  to  ignore  one  side  of  it  and 
be  content  with  describing  Caesar  as  vacillating.  The 
force  and  strength  of  his  character  is  seen  in  the  im¬ 
pression  he  makes  upon  forceful  and  strong  men.  The 
attitude  of  Brutus  to  Caesar  seems  throughout  to  be  that 
of  looking  up;  and  notably  at  one  point  the  thought  of 
Caesar’s  greatness  seems  to  cast  a  lurid  gleam  over  the 
assassination  plot  itself,  and  Brutus  feels  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  victim  gives  a  dignity  to  the  crime: — 

Let ’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  strength  and  force  of  Antony  again  no  one  will  ques¬ 
tion;  and  Antony,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  alone  with 
the  corpse  of  Caesar  and  can  have  no  motive  for  hypoc¬ 
risy,  apostrophises  it  in  the  words — 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

And  we  see  enough  of  Caesar  in  the  play  to  bear  out  the 
opinions  of  Brutus  and  Antony.  Those  who  accept  vac¬ 
illation  as  sufficient  description  of  Caesar  s  character 
must  explain  his  strong  speeches  as  vaunting  and  self- 
assertion.  But  surely  it  must  be  possible  for  dramatic 
language  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  as¬ 
sumed  force;  and  equally  surely  there  is  a  genuine  ring 
in  the  speeches  in  which  Caesar  s  heroic  spirit,  shut  out 
from  the  natural  sphere  of  action  in  which  it  has  been 
so  often  proved,  leaps  restlessly  at  every  opportunity 
into  pregnant  words.  We  may  thus  feel  certain  of  his 
lofty  physical  courage. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
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Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  .  .  . 

Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 

We  are  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day, 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

A  man  must  have  felt  the  thrill  of  courage  in  search  of 
its  food,  danger,  before  his  self-assertion  finds  language 
of  this  kind  in  which  to  express  itself.  In  another 
scene  we  have  the  perfect  fortiter  in  re  and  snaviter  in 
modo  of  the  trained  statesmanship  exhibited  in  the  cour¬ 
tesy  with  which  Caesar  receives  the  conspirators,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  perfect  readiness  to  “  tell  graybeards  the 
truth.”  Nor  could  imperial  firmness  be  more  ideally 
painted  than  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  “  prevents ” 
Cimber’s  intercession. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  weakness  of  Caesar.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  Roman  political  life  itself — such  seems 
to  be  Shakespeare’s  conception :  Caesar  on  his  return  has 
found  Rome  no  longer  the  Rome  he  had  known.  Before 
he  left  for  Gaul,  Rome  had  been  the  ideal  sphere  for  public 
life,  the  arena  in  which  principles  alone  were  allowed  to 
combat,  and  from  which  the  banishment  of  personal  aims 
and  passions  was  the  first  condition  of  virtue.  In  his 
absence  Rome  has  gradually  degenerated;  the  mob  has 
become  the  ruling  force,  and  introduced  an  element  of 
uncertainty  into  political  life;  politics  has  passed  from 
science  into  gambling.  A  new  order  of  public  men  has 
ai isen,  of  which  Cassius  and  Antonv  are  the  types;  per¬ 
sonal  aims,  personal  temptations,  and  personal  risks  are 
now  inextricably  interwoven  with  public  action.  This  is 
a  changed  order  of  things  to  which  the  mind  of  Ctesar, 
cast  in  a  higher  mould,  lacks  the  power  to  adapt  itself. 
His  vacillation  is  the  vacillation  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
new  political  conditions.  He  refuses  the  crown  “  each 
time  gentler  than  the  other,”  showing  want  of  decisive 
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reading  in  dealing  with  the  fickle  mob;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Capitol  he  is  too  untrained  in  hypocrisy 
to  conceal  the  angry  spot  upon  his  face ;  he  has  tried  to 
use  the  new  weapons  which  he  does  not  understand,  and 
has  failed.  It  is  a  subtle  touch  of  Shakespeare’s  to  the 
same  effect  that  Caesar  is  represented  as  having  himself 
undergone  a  change  of  late  : — 

For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies. 

To  come  back  to  a  world  of  which  you  have  mastered  the 
machinery,  and  to  find  that  it  is  no  longer  governed  by 
machinery  at  all,  that  causes  no  longer  produce  their  ef¬ 
fects — this,  if  anything,  might  well  drive  a  strong  intellect 
to  superstition.  And  herein  consists  the  pathos  of  Caesar’s 
situation.  The  deepest  tragedy  of  the  play  is  not  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Csesar,  it  is  rather  seen  in  such  a  speech  as 
this  of  Decius  : — 

If  he  be  so  resolved, 

I  can  o’ersway  him;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray’d  with  trees 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 

Lions  with  toils  and  men  with  flatterers ; 

But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 

Assassination  is  a  less  piteous  thing  than  to  see  the  giant 
intellect  by  its  very  strength  unable  to  contend  against  the 
low  cunning  of  a  fifth-rate  intriguer. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  Shakespeare’s  conception 
of  Julius  Csesar.  He  is  the  consummate  type  of  the 
practical:  emphatically  the  public  man,  complete  in  all 
the  greatness  that  belongs  to  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  of  self  produced  by  self-contempla¬ 
tion  is  wanting,  and  so  when  he  comes  to  consider  the 
relation  of  his  individual  self  to  the  state  he  vacillates 
with  the  vacillation  of  a  strong  man  moving  amongst 
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men  of  whose  greater  intellectual  subtlety  he  is  dimly 
conscious:  no  unnatural  conception  for  a  Caesar  who 
has  been  founding  empires  abroad  while  his  fellows  have 
been  sharpening  their  wits  in  the  party  contests  of  a  de¬ 
caying  state. 

Moulton  :  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist. 

III. 

Why  Caesar  Seems  Insignificant. 

The  character  of  Caesar  in  our  play  has  been  much 
blamed.  He  is  declared  to  be  unlike  the  idea  conceived 
of  him  from  his  Commentaries ;  it  is  said  that  he  does 
nothing,  and  only  utters  a  few  pompous,  thrasonical, 
grandiloquent  words,  and  it  has  been  asked  whether  this 
be  the  Caesar  that  did  “  awe  the  world  ?  ”  The  poet,  if 
he  intended  to  make  the  attempt  of  the  republicans  his 
main  theme,  could  not  have  ventured  to  create  too  great 
an  interest  in  Caesar;  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  the 
background,  and  to  present  that  view  of  him  which 
gave  a  reason  for  the  conspiracy.  According  even  to 
Plutarch,  whose  biography  of  Caesar  is  acknowledged  to 
be  very  imperfect,  Caesar’s  character  altered  much  for 
the  worse  shortly  before  his  death,  and  Shakespeare  has 
represented  him  according  to  this  suggestion.  With 
what  reverence  Shakespeare  viewed  his  character  as  a 
whole  we  learn  from  several  passages  of  his  works,  and 
even  in  this  play  from  the  way  in  which  he  allows  his 
memory  to  be  respected  as  soon  as  he  is  dead.  In  the 
descriptions  of  Cassius  we  look  back  upon  the  time 
when  the  great  man  was  natural,  simple,  undissembling, 
popular,  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  others.  Now  he 
is  spoiled  by  victory,  success,  power,  and  by  the  re¬ 
publican  courtiers  who  surround  him.  He  stands  close 
on  the  borders  between  usurpation  and  discretion;  he  is 
master  in  reality,  and  is  on  the  point  of  assuming  the 
name  and  the  right;  he  desires  heirs  to  the  throne;  he 
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hesitates  to  accept  the  crown  which  he  would  gladly 
possess;  he  is  ambitious,  and  fears  he  may  have  be¬ 
trayed  this  in  his  paroxysms  of  epilepsy;  he  exclaims 
against  flatterers  and  cringers,  and  yet  both  please  him. 
All  around  him  treat  him  as  a  master,  his  wife  as  a 
prince;  the  senate  allow  themselves  to  be  called  his 
senate;  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  king  even  in 
his  house ;  even  with  his  wife  he  uses  the  language  of  a 
man  who  knows  himself  secure  of  power;  and  he  main¬ 
tains  everywhere  the  proud,  strict  bearing  of  a  soldier, 
which  is  represented  even  in  his  statues.  If  one  of  the 
changes  at  which  Plutarch  hints  lay  in  this  pride,  this 
haughtiness,  another  lay  in  his  superstition.  In  the 
suspicion  and  apprehension  before  the  final  step,  he 
was  seized,  contrary  to  his  usual  nature  and  habit,  with 
misgivings  and  superstitious  fears,  which  affected  like¬ 
wise  the  hitherto  free-minded  Calphurnia.  These  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  divide  him,  his  forebodings  excite  him, 
his  pride  and  his  defiance  of  danger  struggle  against 
them,  and  restore  his  former  confidence,  which  was  nat¬ 
ural  to  him,  and  which  causes  his  ruin;  just  as  a  like 
confidence,  springing  from  another  source,  ruined  Bru¬ 
tus.  The  actor  must  make  his  high-sounding  language 
appear  as  the  result  of  this  discord  of  feeling. 

Gervinus:  Shakespeare  Commentaries. 


IV. 


Brutus. 

Brutus  is  the  true  hero  of  the  piece.  .  .  .  Cole¬ 

ridge  has  thrown  out  a  very  pertinent  doubt  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  character  Shakespeare  meant  his  Brutus  to  be. 
For  it  is  remarkable  that  in  his  thinking  aloud,  a  little 
after  the  breaking  of  the  conspiracy  to  him,  he  avow¬ 
edly  bottoms  his  purpose,  not  at  all  on  anything  Caesar 
has  done  nor  what  he  is,  but  simply  on  what  he  may 
become  when  crowned.  .  .  . 
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*\nd  yet  the  character  of  Brutus  in  the  play,  as  in  his¬ 
tory,  is  full  of  beauty  and  sweetness ;  high-minded,  gen¬ 
erous,  brave;  in  all  the  relations  of  life  upright,  gentle, 
and  pure,  his  honour  as  white  as  new-coined  snow ;  of  a 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  principle  that  cannot  bosom 
the  slightest  stain ;  scorning  to  bind  his  promise  with 
an  oath,  as  one  who  will  sooner  die  than  swerve  a  hair 
from  his  lightest  word ;  his  mind  enriched  and  fortified 
with  the  best  extractions  of  philosophy;  in  his  habitual 
demeanour  cheerfully  grave  and  genially  severe;  clothed 
with  all  the  virtues  which,  in  public  and  private,  at  home 
and  in  the  circle  of  friends,  win  respect  and  charm  the 
heart;  a  real  patriot,  every  inch  of  him,  able  alike  to 
adorn  his  country  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  and 
willing  alike  to  serve  her  with  his  life  and  with  his 
death.  ... 

Of  course,  as  here  represented,  Brutus  could  only  be 
what  he  was  and  yet  do  what  he  did  under  some  kind  of 
delusion.  And  so  indeed  it  is.  Yet  this  very  delusion 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  the  effect  of  ennobling  and 
beautifying  his  character,  forasmuch  as  it  takes  him  and 
works  "upon  him  only  through  his  virtues.  _  A  genuine 
though  perhaps  too  absorbing  patriotism  is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  his  action.  But  his  patriotism  is  mainly  of  a 
speculative  kind,  and  dwells,  where  his  whole  character 
has  been  chiefly  formed,  among  the  ideals  of  a  sort  of 
philosophical  and  poetical  dreamland.  He  is  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  student  of  books :  Plato  has  been  his 
favourite  teacher,  and  he  has  studiously  framed  his  life 
and  tuned  his  thoughts  to  the  grand  and  mire  concep¬ 
tions  won  from  that  all  but  divine  source :  Plato’s  genius 
and  spirit  walk  with  him  in  the  senate,  sit  with  him  at 
the  fireside,  go  with  him  to  the  war,  and  still  hover  about 
his  tent. 

Nevertheless,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  there¬ 
fore,  he  does  not  really  see  where  he  is  and  what  lies 
about  him,  has  no  clear  eye  for  the  drift  and  temper  of 
the  times,  the  circumstances  and  aptitudes  amidst  which 
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he  lives.  The  characters  of  those  who  act  with  him  are 
too  far  below  the  region  of  his  principles  and  habitual 
thinkings  for  him  to  take  the  true  cast  of  them.  Him¬ 
self  incapable  of  such  motives  as  prompt  their  action, 
he  therefore  cannot  understand  them:  he  but  projects 
and  suspends  his  ideals  in  them,  and  then  misreckons 
upon  them  as  answering  to  and  realizing  the  men  of  his 
own  brain.  So,  also,  he  clings  to  the  idea  of  the  great 
and  free  republic  of  his  fathers,  the  old  Rome  that  has 
ever  stood  to  his  feelings  touched  with  the  consecrations 
of  time,  and  glorified  by  the  high  virtues  that  have  grown 
up  under  her  cherishing.  But,  in  the  long  reign  of  tear¬ 
ing  faction  and  civil  butchery,  that  which  he  worships 
has  been  substantially  changed,  the  reality  lost.  Caesar, 
already  clothed  with  "the  title  and  the  power  of  Imperator 
for  life,  would  but  change  the  form  so  as  to  agree  with 
the  substance,  the  name  so  as  to  fit  the  thing.  But  the 
mind  of  Brutus  is  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  that  which 
has  thus  passed  away  never  to  return,  that  he  thinks  to 
save  or  to  recover  the  whole  thing  by  preventing  such 
formal  and  nominal  change. 

Hudson:  The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

V. 

Cassius. 

Cassius  was  better  cut  out  for  a  conspirator  [than 
Brutus].  His  heart  prompted  his  head.  His  watchful 
jealousy  made  him  fear  the  worst  that  might  happen, 
and  his  irritability  of  temper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of 
purpose,  and  sharpened  his  patriotism.  The  mixed 
nature  of  his  motives  made  him  fitter  to  contend  with 
bad  men.  The  vices  are  never  so  well  employed  as  in 
combating  one  another.  Tyranny  and  servility  are  to 
he  dealt  with  after  their  own  fashion;  otherwise  they 
will  triumph  over  those  who  spare  them,  and  hnally  pro¬ 
nounce  their  funeral  panegyric,  as  Antony  did  that  of 
Brutus; — 
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“  All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them.” 

The  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  managed 
in  a  masterly  way.  The  dramatic  fluctuation  of  passion, 
the  calmness  of  Brutus,  the  heat  of  Cassius,  are  admi¬ 
rably  described ;  and  the  exclamation  of  Cassius  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  Portia,  which  he  does  not  learn  till 
after  their  reconciliation,  “  How  scap’d  I  killing  when 
I  cross’d  you  so?  ”  gives  double  force  to  all  that  has 
gone  before. 

Hazlitt  :  Characters  of  Shakespear’s  Plays. 

VI. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  Compared. 

The  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  though  without 
any  seeming  effort  or  care,  are  discriminated  with  great 
subtlety  and  depth  of  art ;  scarce  a  word  falling  from 
either  but  what  relishes  somehow  of  their  distinctive 
qualities.  Cassius  is  much  the  better  conspirator,  but 
much  the  worse  man ;  and  therefore  the  better  conspira¬ 
tor,  because  the  worse  man.  For  Brutus  engages  in  the 
conspiracy  on  the  grounds  of  abstract  and  ideal  justice: 
but  Cassius,  from  his  very  principles  of  action,  regards 
it  as  both  a  wrong  and  a  blunder  to  go  about  such  a 
thing  but  with  strong  hopes  of  success.  This,  accord- 
ingly,  is  the  end  for  which  he  plans  and  works,  choosing 
and  shaping  his  means  with  a  view  to  compass  it,  mind¬ 
ing  little  whether,  in  themselves,  they  be  just  or  not 
Withal  lie  is  more  impulsive  and  quick,  because  less  un¬ 
der  the  self-discipline  of  moral  principle.  His  motives, 
too,  aie  of  a  much  more  mixed  and  various  quality,  be¬ 
cause  his  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  have  grown  by 
the  measures  of  experience:  he  studies  to  understand 
men  as  they  are;  Brutus  is  content  to  understand  them 
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as  they  ought  to  be,  and  must  needs  act  with  them  as  if 
they  were  what  he  would  have  them.  Hence,  in  every 
case  where  Brutus  crosses  Cassius,  he  is  wrong,  and 
Cassius  right;  right,  that  is,  if  success  be  the  proper 
crown  of  their  undertaking.  Still  Brutus  overawes  him 
by  his  moral  energy  and  elevation  of  character,  and  by 
the  open-faced  rectitude  and  nobleness  of  his  principles. 
It  is  observable  that  Cassius  catches  a  sort  of  inspiration 
and  is  raised  above  himself  by  contact  with  Brutus. 

Hudson  ;  The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

VII. 

Portia. 

Portia,  as  Shakespeare  has  truly  felt  and  represented 
the  character,  is  but  a  softened  reflection  of  that  of  her 
husband  Brutus :  on  him  we  see  an  excess  of  natural 
sensibility,  an  almost  womanish  tenderness  of  heart,  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  tenets  of  his  austere  philosophy,  a  stoic 
by  profession,  and  in  reality  the  reverse— acting  deeds 
against  his  nature  by  the  strong  force  of  principle  and 
will.  In  Portia  there  is  the  same  profound  and  passionate 
feelino-  and  all  her  sex’s  softness  and  timidity  held  in 
check  by  that  self-discipline,  that  stately  dignity,  which 
she  thought  became  a  woman  “  so  fathered  and  so  hus¬ 
banded.”  The  fact  of  her  inflicting  on  herself  a  volun¬ 
tary  wound  to  try  her  own  fortitude  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  of  this  disposition.  Plutarch  relate^  that 
on  the  day  on  which  Coesar  was  assassinated,  Portia  ap¬ 
peared  overcome  with  terror,  and  even  swooned  away, 
but  did  not  in  her  emotion  utter  a  word  which  could  af¬ 
fect  the  conspirators.  Shakespeare  has  rendered  this 
circumstance  literally. 

Portia.  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 

Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 

Why  dost  thou  stay? 

T  ■  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 
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Portia.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. 

O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  ’tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 
I  have  a  man’s  mind,  but  a  woman’s  might. 

.  .  .  Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
1  he  heart  of  woman  is  ! 


There  is  another  beautiful  incident  related  by  Plutarch 
which  could  not  well  be  dramatized.  When  Brutus  and 
i  ortia  parted  for  the  last  time  in  the  island  of  Nisida, 
she  restrained  all  expression  of  grief  that  she  might  not 
shake  his  fortitude;  but  afterwards,  in  passing  through 
a  chamber  in  which  there  hung  a  picture  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  she  stopped,  gazed  upon  it  for  a  time  with 
a  settled  sorrow,  and  at  length  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  r 


If  Portia  had  been  a  Christian,  and  lived  in  later  times 
she  might  have  been  another  Lady  Russel;  but  she  made 
a  poor  stoic.  No  factitious  or  external  control  was  suf- 
cient  to  restrain  such  an  exuberance  of  sensibility  and 
iancy;  and  those  who  praise  the  philosophy  of  Portia  and 
the  heroism  of  her  death,  certainly  mistook  the  character 
altogether.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  of  her  death 
that  it  was  not  deliberate  self-destruction,  “  after  the 
high  Roman  fashion,”  but  took  place  in  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  caused  by  overwrought  and  suppressed  feelino- 
gnef,  terror,  and  suspense.  5’ 

Mrs.  Jameson  :  Characteristics  of  Women . 


VIII. 

Ensemble. 

The  piece  of  Julius  Ccesar,  to  complete  the  action  re¬ 
quires  to  be  continued  to  the  fall  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Caesar  is  not  the  hero  of  the  piece,  but  Brutus.  The 
amiable  beauty  of  his  character,  his  feeling  and  patriotic 
heroism,  are  portrayed  with  peculiar  care.  Yet  the  noef 
has  pointed  out  with  great  nicety  the  superiority  of 
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Cassius  over  Brutus  in  independent  volition  and  dis¬ 
cernment  in  judging  of  human  affairs;  that  the  latter, 
from  the  purity  of  his  mind,  and  his  conscientious  love 
cf  justice,  is  unfit  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state 
entirely  corrupted;  and  that  these  very  faults  give  an 
unfortunate  turn  to  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  In 
the  part  of  Caesar,  several  ostentatious  speeches  have 
been  censured  as  unsuitable.  But  as  he  never  appears 
in  action,  we  have  no  other  measure  of  his  greatness 
than  the  impression  which  he  makes  upon  the  rest  of 
the  characters,  and  his  peculiar  confidence  in  himself. 
In  this,  Caesar  was  by  no  means  deficient,  as  we  learn 
from  history  and  his  own  writings ;  but  he  displayed  it 
more  in  the  easy  ridicule  of  his  enemies  than  in  pompous 
discourses.  The  theatrical  effect  of  this  play  is  injured 
bv  a  partial  falling  off  of  the  last  two  acts,  compared 
with  the  preceding,  in  external  splendour  and  rapidity. 
The  first  appearance  of  Caesar  in  festal  robes,  when  the 
music  stops,  and  all  are  silent  whenever  he  opens  his 
mouth,  and  when  the  few  words  which  he  utters  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  oracles,  is  truly  magnificent ;  the  conspiracy 
is  a  true  conspiracy,  which,  in  stolen  interviews  and  in 
the  dead  of  night,  prepares  the  blow  which  is  to  be 
struck  in  open  day,  and  which  is  to  change  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  world;— the  confused  thronging  before  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  the  general  agitation  even  of  the 
perpetrators  after  the  deed,  are  all  portrayed  with  most 
masterly  skill;  with  the  funeral  procession  and  the 
speech  of  Antony,  the  effect  reaches  its  utmost  height. 
Caesar’s  shade  is  more  powerful  to  avenge  his  fall  than  he 
himself  was  to  guard  against  it.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  external  splendour  and  greatness  of  the  conqueror 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of  charac¬ 
ter  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  all  that  remains  to  fill  the 
stage  and  occupy  the  minds  of  the  spectators:  suitably 
to  their  name,  as  the  last  of  the  Romans,  they  stand 
there,  in  some  degree  alone ;  and  the  forming  of  a  great 
and  hazardous  determination  is  more  powerfully  calcu- 
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lated  to  excite  our  expectation,  than  the  supporting'  the 
consequences  of  the  deed  with  heroic  firmness. 

Schlegel  :  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature. 


The  style  of  Julius  Ccesar  is  characterized  by  simplicity 
and  breadth  of  touch,  and  each  sentence  is  clear,  easy, 
and  flowing,  with  the  thought  clothed  in  perfect  and 
adequate  expression:  the  lines  are  as  limpid  as  those  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  without  their  remains  of  rhyme 
and  Italian  conceits.  Of  all  Shakespeare’s  works,  none 
has  greater  purity  of  verse  or  transparent  fluency.  .  .  . 
Nothing  perhaps  in  the  whole  roll  of  dramatic  poetry 
equals  the  tenderness  given  by  Shakespeare  to  Brutus, 
that  tenderness  of  a  strong  nature  which  the  force  of 
contrast  renders  so  touching  and  so  beautiful. 

Stapfer:  Shakespeare  and  Classical  Antiquity. 

Julius  Caesar  is  indeed  protagonist  of  the  tragedv; 
but  it  is  not  the  Caesar  whose  bodily  presence  is  weak, 
whose  mind  is  declining  in  strength  and  sure-footed 
energy,  the  Caesar  who  stands  exposed  to  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  fortune.  This  bodily  presence  of  Caesar  is  but 
of  secondary  importance,  and  may  be  supplied  when  it 
actually  passes  away,  by  Octavius  as  its  substitute.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  Caesar  which  is  the  dominant  power  of 
the  tragedy;  against  this— the  spirit  of  Caesar — Brutus 
fought;  but  Brutus,  who  forever  errs  in  practical  politics, 
succeeded  only  in  striking  down  Caesar’s  body;  he  who 
had  been  weak  now  rises  as  pure  spirit,  strong  and  ter¬ 
rible,  and  avenges  himself  upon  the  conspirators.  The 
contrast  between  the  weakness  of  Caesar’s  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  first  half  of  the  play,  and  the  might  of  his 
spiritual  presence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  is  em¬ 
phasized,  and  perhaps  over-emphasized,  by  Shakspere. 
It  was  the  error  of  Brutus  that  he  failed  to  perceive 
wherein  lay  the  true  Caesarean  power,  and  acted  with 
short-sighted  eagerness  and  violence. 

Dowden  :  Shakspere. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE, 


►  conspirators  against  Julius  Ccesar. 


Julius  Cesar. 

Octavius  Cesar,  ) 

Marcus  Antonius,  f  triumvirs  after  the  death  of 
M.  /Emil.  Lepidus,  ;  Julius  Ccesar. 

Cicero,  ^ 

Publius,  v  senators. 

Popilius  Lena,  ) 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius  Brutus, 

Metellus  Cimber, 

ClNNA, 

Flavius  and  Marullus,  tribunes. 

Artemidorus  of  Cnidos,  a  teacher  of  Rhetoric. 

A  Soothsayer. 

Cinna,  a  poet.  Another  Poet. 

Lucilius, 

Titinius, 

Messala, 

Young  Cato, 

Volumnius, 

Varro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius, 

Pindarus,  servant  to  Cassius. 

Calpurnia,  wife  to  Ccesar. 

Portia,  wife  to  Brutus. 


friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 


servants  to  Brutus. 


Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  etc. 

Scene:  Rome;  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis;  the  neighbourhood 

of  Philippi. 


The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar. 


ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

Rome.  A  street. 

Enter  Flavius ,  Manillas,  and  certain  Commoners. 

Flav.  Hence !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home : 

Is  this  a  holiday  ?  what !  know  you  not, 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

First  Com.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ? 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? 

You,  sir,  what  trade  are  you? 

Sec.  Com.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  io 
I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?  answer  me  directly. 

Ycc.  Com.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  which  is  indeed,  sir,  a  mender 
of  bad  soles. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou  naughty  knave,  what 
trade  ? 

Sec.  Com.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  mean’st  thou  by  that?  mend  me,  thou 

saucy  fellow !  20 
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Sec.  Com.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

Sec.  Com.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the 
awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman’s  matters,  nor 
women’s  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in 
great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather  have  gone  upon 
my  handiwork. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day?  30 

Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

Sec.  Com.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 
myself  into  more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  see  Caesar  and  to  rejoice  in 
his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest  brings  he 
home  ? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels? 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 
things ! 

O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome,  40 

Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 

Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 

And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
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Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s  blood? 

Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault,  60 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 

Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exeunt  all  the  Commoners. 
See,  whether  their  basest  metal  be  not  moved ; 

They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 

Go-you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 

This  way  will  I :  disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck’d  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so?  7° 

You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter  ;  let  no  images 

Be  hung  with  Caesar’s  trophies.  I  ’ll  about, 

And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 

So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 

These  growing  feathers  pluck’d  from  Caesar’s  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. 

A  public  place. 

Flourish.  Enter  Ccesar;  Antony,  for  the  course;  Calpurnia, 
Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca;  a 
great  crowd  following,  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Cces.  Calpurnia! 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

Cces.  Calpurnia ! 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cces.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius’  way, 

When  he  doth  run  his  course.  Antonius ! 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord  ? 

Cces.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 

To  touch  Calpurnia ;  for  our  elders  say, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 

Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember: 

When  Caesar  says  ‘  do  this,’  it  is  perform’d.  ro 

Cces.  Set  on,  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [Flourish. 

Sooth.  Caesar! 

Cces.  Ha  !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still :  peace  yet  again  ! 

Cces.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 

I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 

Cry  ‘  Caesar.’  Speak  ;  Caesar  is  turn’d  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cces.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Cces.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face.  20 
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Cas.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng ;  look  upon  Caesar. 
Cccs.  What  say’st  thou  to  me  now  ?  speak  once  again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cccs.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him  :  pass. 

[Sennet.  Exeunt  all  but  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I. 

Cas.  I  pray  you.  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome:  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 

Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ;  30 

I  ’ll  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 

I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veil’d  my  look, 

I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.  Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference,  40 

Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 

Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviours ; 

But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  grieved — 
Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one — 

Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect 
Than  that  poor  Brutus  with  himself  at  war 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion  ; 

By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations.  5° 
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Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  ’Tis  just: 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 

That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 

That  you  might  see  your  shadow.  I  have  heard 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 

Except  immortal  Caesar,  speaking  of  Brutus,  60 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age’s  yoke, 

Have  wish’d  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius, 

That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear : 

And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 

So  well  as  by  reflection,  I  your  glass 

Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 

That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of.  70 

And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus: 

Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard, 

And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shout. 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear,  the  people 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ?  80 
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Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius,  yet  I  love  him  well. 

But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 

What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 

Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i’  the  other, 

And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently: 

For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  90 

As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 

Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life,  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you  : 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he : 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  100 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Caesar  said  to  me  ‘  Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  ’  Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy; 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  no 
Caesar  cried  ‘  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink !  ’ 

I,  as  fiEneas  our  great  ancestor 
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Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar  :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  120 

How  he  did  shake  :  ’tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre  :  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas,  it  cried,  ‘  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,’ 

As  a  sick  girl.  Ye  gods !  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  130 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.  Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap’d  on  Caesar. 

Cas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  140 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus,  and  Caesar :  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
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Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  ’em, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  shamed ! 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods!  1 5 1 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talk’d  of  Rome 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass’d  but  one  man  ? 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook’d 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome  160 

As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 

How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  times, 

I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 

Be  any  further  moved.  What  you  have  said 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.  170 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  : 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cas.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
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Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 
Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 

And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  180 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Re-enter  Ccesar  and  his  train. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so:  but,  look  you,  Cassius, 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar’s  brow, 

And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 

Calpurnia’s  cheek  is  pale,  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 

Being  cross’d  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cas.  Antonius!  iqo 

Ant.  Caesar? 

Cas.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o’  nights: 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar;  he’s  not  dangerous; 

He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cas.  W ould  he  were  fatter !  but  I  fear  him  not : 

Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  200 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music : 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and  scorn’d  his  spirit 
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That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.  210 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear’d 
Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 

And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think’st  of  him. 

[Sennet.  Exeunt  Caesar  and  all 
his  train  but  Casca. 

Casca.  You  pull’d  me  by  the  cloak  ;  would  you  speak  with 
me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day, 

That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca,  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had  chanced. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him:  and  220 
being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of 
hishand.thus  :  and  then  thepeople fell  a-shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was ’t,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  put¬ 
ting  by  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted.  230 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hang’d  as  tell  the  manner  of 
it :  it  was  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not  mark  it.  I 
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saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown :  yet  ’twas 
not  a  crown  neither,  ’twas  one  of  these  coronets  : 
and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once:  but  for 
all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had 
it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again;  then  he  240 
put  it  by  again  :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very 
loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered 
it  the  third  time  ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by  :  and 
still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted  and 
clapped  their  chopped  hands  and  threw  up  their 
sweaty  night-caps  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of 
stinking  breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown, 
that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he  s wounded 
and  fell  down  at  it:  and  for  mine  own  part,  I 
durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  250 
receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  :  what,  did  Caesar  swound  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place  and  foamed 
at  mouth  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  ’Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not :  but  you,  and  I, 

And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

C asca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that,  but  I  am 
sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him  and  hiss  him  according  as  he  pleased  260 
and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players 
in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceived 
the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown, 
he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them 
his  throat  to  cut.  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any 
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occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a 
word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 
rogues.  And  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  270 
himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had  done  or  said  any 
thing  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it 
was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where 
I  stood,  cried  ‘  Alas,  good  soul !  ’  and  forgave 
him  with  all  their  hearts  :  but  there ’s  no  heed  to 
be  taken  of  them;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ?  280 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  ’ll  ne’er  look  you  i 
the  face  again ;  but  those  that  understood  him 
smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads , 
but  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
could  tell  you  more  news  too:  Marullus  and 
Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Csesar  s  images, 
are  put  to  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was 
more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it.  290 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and  your 
dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so;  farewell,  both.  [Exit. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 

He  was  quick  metal  when  he  went  to  school. 
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Cas.  So  is  he  now  in  execution  300 

Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 

However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.  For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 

I  will  come  home  to  you,  or,  if  you  will, 

Come  home  to  me  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so:  till  then,  think  of  the  world.  310 

[Exit  Brutus. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see, 

Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed :  therefore,  it  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 

For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  ? 

Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus : 

If  I  were  Brutus  now  and  he  were  Cassius, 

He  should  not  humour  me.  I  will  this  night, 

In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 

As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens,  320 

Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name,  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar’s  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at  : 

And  after  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit. 
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Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Casca, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca :  brought  you  Caesar  home  ? 

Why  are  you  breathless?  and  why  stare  you  so? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds ; 

But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 

Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.  io 

Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 

Or  else  the  world  too  saucy  with  the  gods 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave — you  know  him  well  by  sight— 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  join’d,  and  yet  his  hand 
Not  sensible  of  fire  remain’d  unscorch’d. 

Besides — I  ha’  not  since  put  up  my  sword — 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion,  2c 

Who  glazed  upon  me  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 

And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 
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Even  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-place, 

Hooting  and  shrieking.  When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
‘  These  are  their  reasons  :  they  are  natural  ’ :  30 

For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 

But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth  ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 

Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [Exit  Cicero.  40 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who ’s  there  ? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.  Cassius,  what  night  is  this! 

Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 

Cas.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk’d  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night, 

And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 

Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone ; 

And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem’d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself  51 

Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  heavens  ? 
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It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas  You  are  dull,  Casca,  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 

Or  else  you  use  not.  You  look  pale  and  gaze 
And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder,  60 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens: 

But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts  from  quality  and  kind, 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate, 

Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties, 

To  monstrous  quality,  why,  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning  70 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night, 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol, 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action,  yet  prodigious  grown 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  ’Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean;  is  it  not,  Cassius? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now  80 

Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ; 

But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers’  minds  are  dead, 

And  we  are  govern’d  with  our  mothers’  spirits  ; 

Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
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Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king ; 

And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 

In  every  place  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then : 

Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius.  90 

Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 

But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 

That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  still. 

Casca.  So  can  1 :  100 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 

Poor  man  !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  : 

He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws  :  what  trash  is  Rome, 

What  rubbish  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate  1 10 

So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar !  But,  O  grief, 

Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman  ;  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made.  But  I  am  arm’d, 

And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
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That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.  Hold,  my  hand : 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs, 

And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There ’s  a  bargain  made.  120 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey’s  porch  :  for  now,  this  fearful  night,' 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets, 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour ’s  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  130 

Enter  Cinna, 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 
Cas.  ’Tis  Cinna;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 

He  is  a  friend.  Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

Cin.  To  find  out  you.  Who ’s  that  ?  Metellus  Cimber  ? 
Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate 

To  our  attempts.  Am  I  not  stay’d  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on ’t.  What  a  fearful  night  is  this ! 

There ’s  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.  Am  I  not  stay’d  for  ?  tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

O  Cassius,  if  you  could  14° 

But  win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party — 

Cas.  Be  you  content :  good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 

And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor’s  chair, 

Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it,  and  throw  this 
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In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus’  statue  :  all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey’s  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber ;  and  he ’s  gone 

To  seek  you  at  your  house.  Well,  I  will  hie,  150 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey’s  theatre.  [Exit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already,  and  the  man  entire 
Upon  the  next  encounter  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people’s  hearts ; 

And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.  160 

Cas.  Him  and  his  worth  and  our  great  need  of  him 
You  have  right  well  conceited.  Let  us  go, 

For  it  is  after  midnight,  and  ere  day 

We  will  awake  him  and  be  sure  of  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

Rome.  Brutus’s  orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius,  ho ! 

I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  Lucius,  I  say ! 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

When,  Lucius,  when  ?  awake,  I  say !  what,  Lucius ! 
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Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Call’d  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 

When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death  :  and,  for  my  part,  io 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 

But  for  the  general.  He  would  be  crown’d  : 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there ’s  the 
question : 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 

And  thaf  craves  wary  walking.  Crown  him? — 
that ; — 

And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power:  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway’d  20 
More  than  his  reason.  But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend :  so  Caesar  may ; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented,  30 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent’s  egg 
Which  hatch’d  would  as  his  kind  grow  mischievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 
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Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 

Searching  the  window  for  a  flint  I  found 
This  paper  thus  seal’d  up,  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 
Dru.  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 

Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ?  40 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air 

Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter  and  reads. 
‘  Brutus,  thou  sleep’st :  awake  and  see  thyself. 

Shall  Rome,  &c.  Speak,  strike,  redress. 

Brutus,  thou  sleep’st :  awake.’ 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp’d 

Where  I  have  took  them  up.  50 

*  Shall  Rome,  &c.’  Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man’s  awe?  What, 
Rome? 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call’d  a  king. 

‘  Speak,  strike,  redress.’  Am  I  entreated 
To  speak  and  strike?  O  Rome,  I  make  thee  promise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days.  [Knocking  within. 
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Bru.  ’Tis  good.  Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks.  60 

[ Exit  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream : 

The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council,  and  the  state  of  man, 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  ’tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door,  7c 

Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  moe  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck’d  about  their  ears, 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 

That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  ’em  enter.  [Exit  Lucius. 

They  are  the  faction.  O  conspiracy, 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 
night, 

When  evils  are  most  free?  O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  80 

To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?  Seek  none,  con¬ 
spiracy  ; 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability: 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
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Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  the  conspirators,  Cassius,  Casca,  Decins,  Cinna, 
Metellus  Cimber  and  Trebonius. 

Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 

Good  morrow,  Brutus :  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour,  awake  all  night. 

Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them  ;  and  no  man  here  90 

But  honours  you  ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 

This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,  Casca  ;  this,  Cinna ;  and  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 
Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  [They  whisper.  100 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  break  here? 
Casca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth,  and  yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceived. 

Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 

Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 

Some  two  months  hence  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire,  and  the  high  east  1 10 
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Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face  of  men, 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time’s  abuse, — 

If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 

And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 

So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  But  if  these, 

As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough  120 

To  kindle  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women,  then,  countrymen. 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter?  and  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged 
That  this  shall  be  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 

Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous, 

Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls  130 
That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass’d  from  him.  14° 

Cas.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  shall  we  sound  him  ? 

I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
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Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O,  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 

And  buy  men’s  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 

It  shall  be  said  his  judgement  ruled  our  hands; 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 

But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bni.  O,  name  him  not :  let  us  not  break  with  him,  1 50 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cas.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch’d  but  only  Caesar  ? 

Cas.  Decius,  well  urged :  I  think  it  is  not  meet 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar, 

Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;  and  you  know  his  means, 

If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent,  160 

Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassius, 

To  cut  the  head  off  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 

Like  wrath  in  death  and  envy  afterwards ; 

For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar : 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 

We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 

And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 

O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar’s  spirit, 

And  not  dismember  Caesar?  But,  alas, 

Caesar  must  bleed  for  it!  And,  gentle  friends, 

Let ’s  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 

SO 
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Let ’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 

Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 

And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 

Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage 

And  after  seem  to  chide  ’em.  This  shall  make 

Our  purpose  necessary  and  not  envious: 

Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 

We  shall  be  call’d  purgers,  not  murderers.  180 

And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 

For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar’s  arm 
When  Caesar’s  head  is  off. 

Cos.  Yet  I  fear  him, 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him : 

If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 

Is  to  himself,  take  thought  and  die  for  Caesar: 

And  that  were  much  he  should,  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him  ;  let  him  not  die ;  190 

For  he  will  live  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Bru.  Peace!  count  the  clock. 

The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  ’Tis  time  to  part. 

Cos.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no ; 

For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies : 

It  may  be  these  apparent  prodigies, 

The  unaccustom’d  terror  of  this  night 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 

5i 
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May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolved, 

I  can  o’ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray’d  with  trees 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 

Lions  with  toils  and  men  with  flatterers, 

But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 

Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent,  210 

And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 

Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey: 

I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him  : 

He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  ’ll  fashion  him.  220 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon ’s  :  we  ’ll  leave  you,  Brutus : 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans. 
Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 

Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 

But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 

With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 

And  so,  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 

Boy !  Lucius  !  Fast  asleep  !  It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber:  230 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
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Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep’st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Dm.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  wherefore  rise  you  now  ? 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.  You  ’ve  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight  at  supper 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk’d  about, 

Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ;  240 

And  when  I  ask’d  you  what  the  matter  was, 

You  stared  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks: 

I  urged  you  further ;  then  you  scratch’d  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp’d  with  your  foot : 

Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer’d  not, 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did, 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem’d  too  much  enkindled,  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour,  250 

Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep, 

And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape 
As  it  hath  much  prevail’d  on  your  condition, 

I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.  Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Por.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  health, 

He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do :  good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 
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Por.  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?  What,  is  Brutus  sick, 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 

And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 

Which  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place 
I  ought  to  know  of :  and,  upon  my  knees,  270 

I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 

By  all  your  vows  of  love  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 

Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 

Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus,  280 
Is  it  expected  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation, 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 

And  talk  to  you  sometimes?  Dwell  I  but  in  the 
suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure?  If  it  be  no  more, 

Portia  is  Brutus’  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart.  290 
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Por.  " - No,  my  Brutus; 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 

I  ought  to  know  of :  " 
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For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman,  but  withal 
A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato’s  daughter. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  father’d  and  so  husbanded? 

Tell  me  your  counsels.  I  will  not  disclose  ’em : 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound  300 

Here  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  with  patience 
And  not  my  husband’s  secrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife! 

[Knocking  within. 

Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  while  ; 

And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart : 

All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 

All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 

Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portia .]  Lucius,  who ’s 
that  knocks  ? 

Re-enter  Lucius  with  Ligarius. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with  you.  310 
Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. 

Boy,  stand  aside.  Caius  Ligarius  !  how  ? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caius, 

To  wear  a  kerchief !  Would  you  were  not  sick ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 
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Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 

Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before,  320 

I  here  discard  my  sickness  !  Soul  of  Rome ! 

Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins  1 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.  Now  bid  me  run, 

And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible, 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.  What ’s  to  do? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  sick? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.  What  it  is,  my  Caius, 

I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going  330 

To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot. 

And  with  a  heart  new-fired  I  follow  you, 

To  do  I  know  not  what:  but  it  sufhceth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then,  f Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

Cccsar’s  house. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ccesar,  in  his  night-gown. 

Cces.  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 

*  Help,  ho!  they  murder  Caesar!  ’  Who  ’s  within  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord? 

Cces.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 

And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord. 
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Enter  Calpurnia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Caesar?  think  you  to  walk  forth? 

You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cces.  Caesar  shall  forth  :  the  things  that  threaten’d  me  io 
Ne’er  look’d  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.  There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn’d,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 

In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war,  20 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  did  neigh  and  dying  men  did  groan, 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cces.  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen  ;  30 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Cces.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
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Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast.  40 
Cccs.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 

Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 

No,  Caesar  shall  not :  danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he: 

We  are  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day, 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible : 

And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear  50 

That  keeps  you  in  the  house  and  not  your  own. 

We  ’ll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house, 

And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day : 

Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cccs.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well, 

And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Deems. 

Here ’s  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail !  good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar : 

I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cccs.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 

To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators 
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And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 

Cannot,  is  false,  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser: 

I  will  not  come  to-day :  tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cans.  Shall  Ccesar  send  a  lie? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch’d  mine  arm  so  far, 

To  be  afeard  to  tell  graybeards  the  truth? 

Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 

Lest  I  be  laugh’d  at  when  I  tell  them  so.  70 

Ccrs.  The  cause  is  in  my  will :  I  will  not  come ; 

That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 

But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 

Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Calpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue, 

Which  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts 
Did  run  pure  blood,  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it : 

And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents 
And  evils  imminent,  and  on  her  knee  81 

Hath  begg’d  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 

It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 

Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 

In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed, 

Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood,  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics  and  cognizance. 

This  by  Calpurnia’s  dream  is  signified.  9° 

Ccrs.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
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And  know  it  now  :  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 

If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.  Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render’d,  for  some  one  to  say 
‘  Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time, 

When  Caesar’s  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.’ 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper  ioo 
‘  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ’  ? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar,  for  my  dear  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this, 

And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cccs.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calpurnia ! 

I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. 

Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go. 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Metellus,  Casca, 
Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

Cccs.  Welcome,  Publius. 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr’d  so  early  too?  no 
Good  morrow,  Casca.  Caius  Ligarius, 

Caesar  was  ne’er  so  much  your  enemy 

As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. 

What  is ’t  o’clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  ’tis  strucken  eight. 

Cccs.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o’  nights, 

Is  notwithstanding  up.  Good  morrow,  Antony. 
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Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Cces.  Bid  them  prepare  within : 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. 

Now,  Cinna:  now,  Metellus  :  what,  Trebonius ! 

I  have  an  hour’s  talk  in  store  for  you;  121 

Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 

Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will.  [Aside]  And  so  near  will  I  be, 

That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 
Coes.  Good  friends,  go  in  and  taste  some  wine  with  me ; 

And  we  like  friends  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.  [Aside]  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 


A  street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  'Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus  ;  take  heed  of  Cassius  ; 
come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna; 
trust  not  Trebonius  ;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber : 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not :  thou  hast  wronged 
Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all 
these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Caesar.  If  thou 
beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you ;  security 
gives  way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods 
defend  thee ! 

Thy  lover,  Artemidorus/  10 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along, 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
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Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  mayst  live; 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  same  street,  before  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Por.  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 

Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 

Why  dost  thou  stay? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 

Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. 

O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  ’tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

I  have  a  man’s  mind,  but  a  woman’s  might. 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! 

Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do?  io 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 

And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else? 

Por.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well, 

For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 

Hark,  boy  !  what  noise-  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Prithee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour  like  a  fray, 

And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 
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Enter  the  Soothsayer. 


Por. 


Come  hither,  fellow : 


Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 


Sooth. 

Por.  What  is ’t  o’clock? 
Sooth. 


At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 


About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 


Por.  Is  Qesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 

To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 

I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself.  30 

Por.  Why,  know’st  thou  any  harm ’s  intended  towards  him  ? 
Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear  may 
chance. 

Good  morrow  to  you.  Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 

Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors, 

Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 

I  ’ll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  [Exit. 
Por.  I  must  go  in.  Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing 

The  heart  of  woman  is  !  O  BrutuS,  40 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 

Sure,  the  boy  heard  me.  Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant.  O,  I  grow  faint. 

Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 

Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again, 

And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

Rome.  Before  the  Capitol;  the  Senate  sitting  above. 

A  crozi'd  of  people ;  among  them  Artemidorus  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Cccsar,  Brutus,  Cas¬ 
sius,  Casca \  Decius,  Metellus,  Trebonius,  Cinna,  An¬ 
tony,  Lepidus,  Popilius,  Publius,  and  others. 

Cces.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar !  read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o’er-read, 

At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine ’s  a  suit 

That  touches  Caesar  nearer :  read  it,  great  Caesar. 
Cces.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

Cces.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place.  io 

Cos.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 

Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Cccsar  goes  up  to  the  Senate-house,  the  rest 
following. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cas.  What  enterprise,  Popilius? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to' Cccsar. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cas.  He  wish’d  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 

I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 
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Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar  :  mark  him. 

Cas.  Casca, 

Be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. 

Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?  If  this  be  known,  20 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back, 

For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 

For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look  you,  Brutus, 

He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius. 
Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go, 

And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address’d :  press  near  and  second  him. 

Cm.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand.  30 
Cces.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  What  is  now  amiss 
That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty  and  most  puissant  Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling. 

Cces.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 

And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.  Be  not  fond, 

To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood  40 

That  will  be  thaw’d  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools,  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  court’sies  and  base  spaniel-fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished : 

If  thou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fawn  for  him, 
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I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 

To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar’s  ear  50 

For  the  repealing  of  my  banish’d  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar, 

Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cces.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cas.  Pardon,  Caesar  ;  Caesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cces.  I  could  be  well  moved,  if  I  were  as  you ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  : 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  60 

Of  whose  true-fix’d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber’d  sparks ; 

They  are  all  fire  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 

But  there ’s  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 

So  in  the  world ;  ’tis  furnish’d  well  with  men, 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshaked  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  he,  70 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this ;  , 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish’d, 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  O  Caesar, — 

Cces.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar, — 
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Cces.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me ! 

[ Casca  first,  then  the  other  Conspirators 
and  Marcus  Brutus  stab  Ccesar. 
Cces.  Et  tu,  Brute  ?  Then  fall,  Caesar !  [Dies. 

Cin.  Liberty!  freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead ! 

Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out  80 

‘  Liberty,  freedom  and  enfranchisement!  ’ 

Bru.  People,  and  senators,  be  not  affrighted; 

Fly  not ;  stand  still :  ambition’s  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where ’s  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Caesar’s 
Should  chance — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing.  Publius,  good  cheer ; 

There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person,  90 

Nor  to  no  Roman  else:  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius  ;  lest  that  the  people 

Rushing  on  us  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so :  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where  is  Antony  ? 

Fled  to  his  house  amazed : 

Men,  wives  and  children  stare,  cry  out  and  run 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

gru  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures : 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  ’tis  but  the  time, 
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And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon.  ioo 
Cas.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 

So  are  we  Caesar’s  friends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death.  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar  s  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords: 

Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 

And  waving  our  red  weapons  o’er  our  heads, 

Let ’s  all  cry  ‘  Peace,  freedom  and  liberty !  ’  no 
Cos.  Stoop  then,  and  wash.  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 

That  now  on  Pompey’s  basis  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust! 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call’d 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cos.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead,  and  we  will  grace  his  heels  I2C 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft!  who  comes  here?  A  friend  of  Antony’s. 
Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 

Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 

And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say : 

Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant  and  honest ; 

Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal  and  loving; 
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Say  I  love  Brutus  and  I  honour  him ; 

Say  I  fear’d  Caesar,  honour’d  him  and  loved  him. 

If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony  130 

May  safely  come  to  him  and  be  resolved 
How  Caesar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in  death, 

Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state 
With  all  true  faith.  So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman  ; 

I  never  thought  him  worse. 

Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place,  140 
He  shall  be  satisfied  and,  by  my  honour, 

Depart  untouch’d. 

Serv.  I  ’ll  fetch  him  presently.  [Exit. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cas.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 

That  fears  him  much,  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony.  Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?  Fare  thee  well.  150 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 

Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 

If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar’s  death’s  hour,  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
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I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die:  160 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony,  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 

Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 

As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 

You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 

Our  hearts  you  see  not;  they  are  pitiful; 

And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome —  17° 

As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity — 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.  For  your  part, 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony : 
Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts 
Of  brothers’  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts  and  reverence. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man’s 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased 

The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear,  180 

And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause 

Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 

Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 

First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; 

Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; 

Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ;  now  yours,  Metellus ; 
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Yours,  Cinna ;  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas,  what  shall  I  say?  190 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 

That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. 

That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  ’tis  true : 

If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 

Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death, 

To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 

Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 

Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds,  200 

Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Pardon  me,  Julius !  Here  wast  thou  bay’d,  bra 
hart ; 

Here  didst  thou  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign’d  in  thy  spoil  and  crimson’d  in  thy  lethe. 

O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 

And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 

How  like  a  deer  strucken  by  many  princes  • 

Dost  thou  here  lie !  •  210 

Cas.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius: 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 

Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Qesar  so ; 

But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 

Will  you  be  prick’d  in  number  of  our  friends, 

Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 
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Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands,  but  was  indeed 

Sway’d  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all,  220 
Upon  this  hope  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 

Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 

You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That ’s  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place, 

And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 

Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  230 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. 

[Aside  to  Bru.]  You  know  not  what  you  do:  do  not 
consent 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 

Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moved 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon  : 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar’s  death: 

What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission, 

And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall  240 

Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 

It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar’s  body. 

You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
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But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar, 

And  say  you  do ’t  by  our  permission  ; 

Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going,  250 

After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 

That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 

Which  like  dumb  mouths  do  ope  their  ruby  lips  260 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  , 

Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter’d  with  the  hands  of  war; 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 

And  Caesar’s  spirit  ranging  for  revenge,  270 

With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 

Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch’s  voice 
Cry  ‘  Havoc,’  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 

That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming ; 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth —  280 

O  Caesar!  [Seeing  the  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 

Passion,  I  see,  is  catching,  for  mine  eyes, 

Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 

Began  to  water.  Is  thy  master  coming? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath  chanced : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 

No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet; 

Plie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.  Yet  stay  awhile ;  290 

Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 

In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 

According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 

Lend  me  your  hand.  [Exeunt  with  Caesar’s  body. 

Scene  II. 

The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Citizens.  We  will  be  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  numbers. 
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Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  ’em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar’s  death. 

First  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speaK. 

Sec.  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius  ;  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.  io 

[ Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens. 

Brutus  goes  into  the  pulpit. 

Third  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  silence ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear: 
believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to 
mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censure  me 
in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar’s,  to  him  I 
say  that  Brutus’  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  20 
his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer :  not  that 
I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all 
freemen  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ; 
as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  was  ambitious, 

I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy 
for  his  fortune;  honour  for  his  valour;  and  30 
death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base 
that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that 
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would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that 
will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

All.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 

more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  40 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol; 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy, 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered 
death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  Ccesar’s  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony : 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ? 
With  this  I  depart, — that,  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  50 
dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my 
country  to  need  my  death. 

All.  Live,  Brutus  !  live,  live  ! 

First  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

Sec.  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

Third  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

Fourth  Cit.  Caesar’s  better  parts 

Shall  be  crown’d  in  Brutus. 

First  Cit.  We  ’ll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 
clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

Sec.  Cit.  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 

First  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 
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Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone,  60 

And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 

Do  grace  to  Caesar’s  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar’s  glories,  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permission  is  allow’d  to  make. 

I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 

Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit. 

First  Cit.  Stay,  ho!  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

Third  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 

We  ’ll  hear  him.  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus’  sake  I  am  beholding  to  you.  70 

[Goes  into  the  pulpit . 
Fourth  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

Third  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus’  sake, 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

Fourth  Cit.  ’Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 
First  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

Third  Cit.  Nay,  that ’s  certain  : 

We  are  blest  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

Sec.  Cit.  Peace!  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, — 

All.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  80 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer’d  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
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So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me:  9*-* 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal  ioo 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse :  was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause: 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

O  judgement:  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.  Bear  with  me;  no 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

First  Cit.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 
Sec.  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 

Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Third  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

Fourth  Cit.  Mark’d  ye  his  words  ?  He  would  not  take  the 
crown ; 
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Therefore  ’tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

First  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it.  119 
Sec.  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 
Third  Cit.  There ’s  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 
Antony. 

Fourth  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

O  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

I  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose  130 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here ’s  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  ’tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar’s  wounds 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills,  140 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

Fourth  Cit.  We  ’ll  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 
All.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar’s  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it ; 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 

And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
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It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 

’Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ;  150 

For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Fourth  Cit.  Read  the  will ;  we  ’ll  hear  it,  Antony ; 

You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Caesar’s  will. 

Ant  Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile? 

I  have  o’ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it : 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb’d  Caesar ;  I  do  fear  it. 
Fourth  Cit.  They  were  traitors  :  honourable  men  ! 

All.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

Sec.  Cit.  They  were  villains,  murderers :  the  will !  read 
the  will.  J6o 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 

Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 

And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 

Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

All.  Come  down. 

Sec.  Cit.  Descend.  [He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit. 
Third  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

Fourth  Cit.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

First  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 
Sec.  Cit.  Room  for  Antony,  most  noble  Antony.  170 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

All.  Stand  back.  Room!  Bear  back. 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 

’Twas  on  a  summer’s  evening,  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : 

Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius’  dagger  through : 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
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Ant.  "  Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here.^ 

Here  is  himself,  marr’d,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
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Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb’d;  180 
And  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow’d  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock’d,  or  no: 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar’s  angel: 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him. 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms,  189 
Quite  vanquish’d  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish’d  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded?  Look  you  here,  200 
Here  is  himself,  marr’d,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
First  Cit.  O  piteous  spectacle ! 

Sec.  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar ! 

Third  Cit.  O  woful  day! 

Fourth  Cit.  O  traitors,  villains  ! 

First  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

Sec.  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged. 

All.  Revenge!  About!  Seek!  Bum!  Fire!  Kill! 

Slay !  Let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

First  Cit.  Peace  there!  hear  the  noble  Antony. 
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Sec.  Cit.  We  ’ll  hear  him,  we  ’ll  follow  him,  we  ’ll  die 
with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts :  220 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men’s  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  your  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor  poor  dumb 
mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus,  230 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

All.  We  ’ll  mutiny. 

First  Cit.  We  ’ll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Third  Cit.  Away,  then  !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen  ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

All.  Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony.  Most  noble  Antony! 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what : 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ?  241 

Alas,  you  know  not ;  I  must  tell  you  then  : 
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You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

All.  Most  true :  the  will !  Let ’s  stay  and  hear  the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar’s  seal. 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

Sec.  Cit.  Most  noble  Caesar !  we  ’ll  revenge  his  death. 
Third  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience.  250 

All.  Peace,  ho! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 

His  private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards, 

On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 

And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 

To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 

Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 

First  Cit.  Never,  never.  Come,  away,  away ! 

We  ’ll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors’  houses.  260 
Take  up  the  body. 

Sec.  Cit.  Go  fetch  fire. 

Third  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

Fourth  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[ Exeunt  Citizens  with  the  body. 

Ant.  Now  let  it  work.  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  fellow ! 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar’s  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
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He  comes  upon  a  wish.  Fortune  is  merry, 

And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 

How  I  had  moved  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

A  street. 

Enter  Cinna  the  poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar, 

And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy: 

I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 

Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

First  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

Third  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

Fourth  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

First  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly.  io 

Fourth  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

Third  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going?  Where 
do  I  dwell ?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor? 
Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly, 
wisely  and  truly :  wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

Sec.  Cit.  That ’s  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry :  you  ’ll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that, 

I  fear.  Proceed ;  directly. 
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Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar’s  funeral.  20 

First  Cit.  As  a  friend  or  an  enemy? 

Cin.  As  a  friend. 

Sec.  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

Fourth  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,  briefly. 

Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

Third  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 

Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

First  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces;  he’s  a  conspirator. 

Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

Fourth  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for 

his  bad  verses.  30 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

Fourth  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name ’s  Cinna  ;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

Third  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him!  Come,  brands,  ho! 
fire-brands :  to  Brutus’,  to  Cassius’ ;  burn  all : 
some  to  Decius’  house,  and  some  to  Casca’s ; 
some  to  Ligarius’ :  away,  go !  [ Exeunt . 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

A  house  in  Rome. 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die;  their  names  are  prick’d. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die;  consent  you,  Lepidus? 
Lep.  I  do  consent — 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 

Who  is  your  sister’s  son,  Mark  Antony. 
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Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar’s  house  ; 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here?  io 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  [Exit  Lepidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit, 

The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him, 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick’d  to  die 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you : 

And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 

To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads,  20 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 

Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 

And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 

Then  take  we  down  his  load  and  turn  him  off, 

Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will : 

But  he ’s  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius,  and  for  that 

I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender:  30 

It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 

To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, 

His  corporal  motion  govern’d  by  my  spirit. 

And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 

He  must  be  taught,  and  train’d,  and  bid  go  forth ; 
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A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  abjects,  orts  and  imitations, 

Which,  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men, 

Begin  his  fashion  :  do  not  talk  of  him 

But  as  a  property.  And  now,  Octavius,  40 

Listen  great  things :  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make  head : 

Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch’d ; 

And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed, 

And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 

And  bay’d  about  with  many  enemies ; 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  50 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

Camp  near  Sardis.  Before  Brutus’s  tent. 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and  Soldiers; 

Titinius  and  Pindarus  meet  them. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! 

Lucil.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  !  is  Cassius  near? 

Lucil.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well.  Your  master,  Pindarus, 

In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done  undone :  but  if  he  be  at  hand, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 
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Pin.  I  do  not  doubt  io 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.  A  word,  Lucilius, 

How  he  received  you :  let  me  be  resolved. 

Lucil.  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough  ; 

But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 

Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 

As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  ever  note,  Lucilius, 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  20 

It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 

But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 

Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 

But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 

They  fall  their  crests  and  like  deceitful  jades 
Sink  in  the  trial.  Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Lucil.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter’d ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 

Are  come  with  Cassius.  [Low  march  within. 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arrived :  3° 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  his  powers 
Cas.  Stand,  ho! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  !  Speak  the  word  along. 

First  Sol.  Stand ! 

Sec.  Sol.  Stand ! 

Third  Sol.  Stand! 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
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Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods!  wrong  I  mine  enemies? 

And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs  ;  40 

And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly:  I  do  know  you  well. 

Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 

Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 

Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 

Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 

And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like,  and  let  no  man  50 

Come  to  our  tent  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Brutus’s  tent. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this : 

You  have  condemn’d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 

Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 

Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong’d  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemn’d  to  have  an  itching  palm, 
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To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speaks  this, 

Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Brn.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 

And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember : 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice’  sake? 

What  villain  touch’d  his  body,  that  did  stab,  20 
And  not  for  justice?  What,  shall  one  of  us, 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bait  not  me  ; 

I  ’ll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 

To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I,  30 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself  ; 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther. 
Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is ’t  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
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Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 

Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ?  40 

Cas.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this? 

Bru.  All  this  !  ay,  more :  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break ; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 

And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  By  the  gods, 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 

Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 

I  ’ll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 

When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  ^  come  to  this  ?  50 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 

Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 

And  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 

Did  I  say,  better? 

If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Csesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 
Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 
Cas.  I  durst  not !  6° 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him ! 

gru  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 

I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 

For  I  am  arm’d  so  strong  in  honesty, 
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That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.  I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me :  70 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.  I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer’d  Caius  Cassius  so? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends,  80 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  Brutus  hath  rived 
my  heart: 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend’s  infirmities, 

But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  Lou  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults.  go 

Bru.  A  flatterer’s  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 

Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 

For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world ; 

Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother  ; 
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Check’d  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn’d  and  conn’d  by  rote, 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.  O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes !  There  is  my  dagger,  ioo 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus’  mine,  richer  than  gold : 

If  that  thou  be’st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 

I  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him 
better 

Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 

Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 

O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb,  i  io 

That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Qas  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 

When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper’d  vexeth  him. 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper’d  too. 

Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cos.  O  Brutus! 

grU'  What ’s  the  matter  ? 

Cos.  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with  me,  119 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius,  and  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
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He  ’ll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 
Poet.  [  Within ]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals  ; 

There  is  some  grudge  between  ’em ;  ’tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lucil.  [  Within ]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [Within]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet,  followed  by  Lucilius,  Titinius,  and  Lucius. 

Cas.  How  now !  What ’s  the  matter  ? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals  !  what  do  you  mean?  130 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be : 

For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I ’m  sure,  than  ye. 

Cas.  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah  ;  saucy  fellow,  hence ! 

Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus ;  ’tis  his  fashion. 

Bru.  I  ’ll  know  his  humour  when  he  knows  his  time : 

What  should  the  wards  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 
Companion,  hence ! 

Cas.  Away,  away,  be  gone!  [Exit  Poet. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 

Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night.  140 

Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine!  [Exit  Lucius. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 

If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better :  Portia  is  dead. 

Cas.  Ha !  Portia ! 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  ’scaped  I  killing  when  I  cross’d  you  so?  150 
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O  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! 

Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong :  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came :  with  this  she  fell  distract, 

And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow’d  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

Re-enter  Lucius,  zvith  zvine  and  taper. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine. 

In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks. 

Cas.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge.  160 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o’erswell  the  cup ; 

I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus’  love.  [Drinks. 
Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius !  [Exit  Lucius. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  zvith  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala. 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 

And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 

That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 

Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi.  170 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry 
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Octavius,  Antony  and  Lepidus, 

Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree; 

Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one! 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription.  180 

Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours  ? 
Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 

For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  We  must  die,  Messala: 

With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once  191 

I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you, 

But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.  What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently? 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason? 

Cas.  This  it  is: 

’Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers,  200 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we  lying  still 
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Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must  of  force  give  place  to  better. 

The  people  ’twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection, 

For  they  have  grudged  us  contribution  : 

The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 

By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 

Come  on  refresh’d,  new-added  and  encouraged; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 

These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon.  You  must  note  beside 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 

Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 

The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 

We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

CaS'  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  ; 

We  ’ll  along  ourselves  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 
Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas  No  more.  Goodnight: 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise  and  hence.  230 
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Bru.  Lucius!  [Re-enter  Lucius .]  My  gown.  [Exit  Lu¬ 
cius. ]  Farewell,  good  Messala: 

Good  night,  Titinius  :  noble,  noble  Cassius, 

Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 

Never  come  such  division  ’tween  our  souls! 

Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

T it.  Mes.  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus. 

§ 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.  Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak’st  drowsily?  240 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o’er-watch’d. 
Call  Claudius  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 

I  ’ll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and  sleep ; 

It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleasure. 
Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs ;  250 

It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
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Look,  Lucius,  here  ’s  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 

I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Var.  and  Clau.  lie  down. 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 

And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an ’t  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir.  2&° 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 

I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 

I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Music,  and  a  song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  O  murderous  slumber, 

Lay’st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 

That  plays  thee  music?  Gentle  knave,  good  night ; 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee :  270 

If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break’st  thy  instrument ; 

I  ’ll  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see  ;  is  not  the  leaf  turn’d  down 
Where  I  left  reading?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[Sits  down. 


Enter  the  Ghost  of  Ccesar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums  !  Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 

It  comes  upon  me.  Art  thou  any  thing? 
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Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 

That  makest  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art.  281 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Brit.  Why  comest  thou? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanishest. 

Ill  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. 

Boy,  Lucius!  Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake! 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false.  290 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. 

Lucius,  awake! 

Luc.  My  lord? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  criedst  out? 
Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst:  didst  thou  see  any  thing? 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius.  Sirrah  Claudius  !  300 

[To  Far.]  Fellow  thou,  awake! 

Far.  My  lord? 

Clan.  My  lord? 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Far.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Ay:  saw  you  any  thing? 

Far.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius ; 
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Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 

And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

The  plains  of  Philippi. 

Enter  Octavius ,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered: 

You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 

But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 

It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand ; 

They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 

Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 

Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face  io 

To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage, 
But  ’tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show  ; 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 

And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 

Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.  [March.  20 
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Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  army ; 
Lucilius,  Titinius,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  anu  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 

Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows:  is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 
Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words  : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar’s  heart,  31 
Crying  ‘  Long  live  !  hail,  Caesar  !  ’ 

Cas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too  ; 

For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 

And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  \  illains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  daggers 

Hack  d  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar :  40 

You  show’d  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn’d  like 
hounds, 

And  bow’d  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar’s  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.  O,  you  flatterers ! 

Cas.  Flatterers!  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 

This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
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If  Cassius  might  have  ruled. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause:  if  arguing  make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 

Look ;  5° 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  ; 

When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  till  Caesar’s  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  avenged,  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bril.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors’  hands, 

Unless  thou  bring’st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus  sword. 

Bm.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 

Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 
Oas.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour,  61 
Join’d  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller ! 


Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Qct%  Come,  Antony;  away! 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth  ; 

If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field : 

If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Cas.  Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark! 

The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  haard. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius !  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Budl  [Standing  forth]  My  lord? 

[ Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cas.  Messala !  '70 

Mes.  [Standing  forth]  What  says  my  general? 

~  Messala, 

Cas.  . 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
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Was  Cassius  born.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala: 

Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 

As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell’d  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 

And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind, 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 

Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  foreign  ensign  80 

Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  they  perch’d, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers’  hands ; 

Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us : 

This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ; 

And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows  and  kites 
Fly  o’er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us, 

As  we  were  sickly  prey:  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly,  90 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit  and  resolved 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Eucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may, 

Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 

But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 

Let ’s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 

If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 

What  are  you  then  determined  to  do?  100 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
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Which  he  did  give  himself :  I  know  not  how. 

But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life :  arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome?  no 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 

That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 

He  bears  too  great  a  mind.  But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 

And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 

If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Brutus !  120 

If  we  do  meet  again,  we  ’ll  smile  indeed ; 

If  not,  ’tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on.  O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  Come,  ho !  away  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

The  Held  of  battle. 

Alarum.  Enter  Brutus  and  M essala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 

Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :  [ Loud  alarum. 
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Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius’  wing, 

And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 

Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums.  Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 

Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn’d  enemy : 

This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  ; 

I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early; 

Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 

Took  it  too  eagerly:  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 

Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off ; 

Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord :  io 

Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  Look,  look,  Titinius ; 

Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lovest  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 

Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assured 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  [Exit. 
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Cas.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ;  20 

My  sight  was  ever  thick  ;  regard  Titinius, 

And  tell  me  what  thou  notest  about  the  field. 

[Pindarus  ascends  the  hill. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.  Sirrah,  what  news? 

Pin.  [Above]  O  my  lord! 

Cas.  What  news? 

Pin.  ]  Above]  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 

With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; 

Yet  he  spurs  on.  Now  they  are  almost  on  him.  3° 
Now,  Titinius !  Now  some  light.  O,  he  lights  too. 
He  ’s  ta’en.  [Shout]  And,  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cas.  Come  down ;  behold  no  more. 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 

To  see  my  best  friend  ta’en  before  my  face ! 

Pindarus  descends. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.  Come  now,  keep  thine 
oath ;  4° 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 

That  ran  through  Caesar’s  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts  ; 

And  when  my  face  is  cover’d,  as  ’tis  now, 

Guide  thou  the  sword.  [Pindarus  stabs  him.]  Caesar, 
thou  art  revenged, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill  d  thee.  [Dies. 
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Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 

Durst  I  have  done  my  will.  O  Cassius ! 

Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 

Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius  51 

Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus’  power, 

As  Cassius’  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.  O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he? 

'Sit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  O  setting  sun,  60 

As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 

So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius’  day  is  set, 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone ; 

Clouds,  dews  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done  1 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

O  hateful  error,  melancholy’s  child, 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceived, 
Thou  never  comest  unto  a  happy  birth,  70 

But  kill’st  the  mother  that  engender’d  thee ! 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus!  where  art  thou,  Pindarus? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
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Into  his  ears  :  I  may  say  ‘  thrusting  ’  it, 

For  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[  Exit  Messala. 

Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius?  80 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 

And  bid  me  give  it  thee?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 
shouts  ? 

Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing ! 

But,  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 

Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding.  Brutus,  come  apace, 

And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. 

By  your  leave,  gods :  this  is  a  Roman  s  part : 

Come,  Cassius’  sword,  and  find  Titinius’  heart.  90 

[Kills  himself. 

Alarum.  Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus, 

Young  Cato,  and  others. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder,  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius’  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whether  he  have  not  crown  d  dead  Cassius ! 
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Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ? 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  ioo 

Should  breed  thy  fellow.  Friends,  I  owe  moe  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 

I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time  . 

Come  therefore,  and  to  Thasos  send  his  body : 

His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  discomfort  us.  Lucilius,  come, 

And  come,  young  Cato :  let  us  to  the  field. 

Labeo  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on. 

’Tis  three  o’clock;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night  109 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  held. 

Alarum.  Enter,  hghting,  Soldiers  of  both  armies;  then 
Brutus,  young  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads ! 

Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?  Who  will  go  with  me? 

I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field. 

I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country’s  friend ; 

I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 

Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I; 

Brutus,  my  country’s  friend ;  know  me  for  Brutus ! 

[Exit. 

Lucil.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 

Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius,  10 

And  mayst  be  honour’d,  being  Cato’s  son. 

First  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
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Lucil.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

[Offering  money ]  There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill 
me  straight ; 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour’d  in  his  death. 

First  Sold.  We  must  not.  A  noble  prisoner! 

Sec.  Sold.  Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta’en. 

First  Sold.  I  ’ll  tell  the  news.  Here  comes  the  general. 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta’en,  Brutus  is  ta’en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Lucil.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough :  20 

I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 

The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 

When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 

He  'will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend,  but,  I  assure  you, 

A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe, 

Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.  Go  on, 

And  see  whether  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead,  30 

And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius’  tent 

How  every  thing  is  chanced.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  V. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and 
V olumnius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

Cli.  Statilius  show’d  the  torch-light,  but,  my  lord, 

He  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta’en  or  slain. 
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Bni.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus  :  slaying  is  the  word ; 

It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.  Hark  thee,  Clitus. 

[Whispering. 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I  ’ll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.  [  Whispering . 

Bar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli.  O  Dardanius ! 

Dar.  O  Clitus !  lo 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 

That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius  ;  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appear’d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night ;  at  Sardis  once, 

And  this  last  night  here  in  Philippi  fields : 

I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord.  20 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 

Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  [Low  alarums. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know’st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee, 

Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That ’s  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  still. 
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Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here.  30 
Bru.  Farewell  to  you ;  and  you  ;  and  you,  Volumnius. 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 

Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.  Countrymen, 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 

More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 

So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus’  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life’s  history:  40 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
That  have  but  labour’d  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.  Cry  within,  ‘Fly,  fly,  fly!’ 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence !  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  and  Volumnius. 
I  prithee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  snatch  of  honour  in  it:. 

Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 

While  I  do  run  upon  it.  Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well,  my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.  [Runs  on  his  sword.]  Csesar, 
now  be  still :  5° 

I  kill’d  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will.  [Dies. 

Alarum.  Retreat.  Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala, 
Lucilius,  and  the  army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that? 

Mes.  My  master’s  man.  Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 
Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
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The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 

For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 

And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Lucil.  So  Brutus  should  be  found.  I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius’  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them.  60 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 

That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar;  70 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  ‘  This  was  a  man !  ’ 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 

With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 

Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 

Most  like  a  soldier,  order’d  honourably. 

So  call  the  field  to  rest,  and  let ’s  away,  80 

To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exeunt. 
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Abide,  answer  for,  suffer  for; 

III.  i.  94;  III.  ii.  119. 
Abjects,  things  cast  away;  IV. 
i-  37- 

About,  go  about;  I.  i.  73. 

- !  set  to  work;  III.  ii.  208. 

Abroad,  about  in;  III  ii.  256. 
Across,  crossed,  folded;  II.  i. 
240. 

Address’d,  ready;  III.  i.  29. 
Advantage,  profit  us;  III.  i. 
242. 

After,  afterwards ;  I.  ii.  76. 
Against,  over  against,  near;  I. 
iii.  20. 

All  over,  one  after  the  other; 

II.  i.  112. 

Alone,  only;  IV.  iii.  94- 
An,  if;  I.  ii.  267. 

Anchises,  the  father  of  ^Eneas; 
when  Troy  was  sacked  he 
bore  him  on  his  shoulders 
from  the  burning  town ;  I.  ii. 

1 14. 

Angel,  darling,  favourite,  (?) 

guardian  angel ;  III.  ii.  185. 
Annoy,  injure,  harm;  II.  i. 
160. 

Ansiver,  be  ready  for  combat; 
V.  i.  24. 

Answer’d,  paid  for,  atoned  for; 

III.  ii.  85. 

Anszvered,  faced;  IV.  i.  47. 
Apace,  quickly;  V.  iii.  87. 
Apparent,  manifest;  II.  i.  198. 


Appoint,  settle  upon;  IV.  i.  30. 

Apprehensive,  endowed  with 
intelligence ;  III.  i.  6 7. 

Apt,  suitable,  likely;  II.  ii.  97. 

- ■,  ready,  fit ;  III.  i.  160. 

- ,  impressionable;  V.  iii.  68. 

Arrive,  reach;  I.  ii.  no. 

Astonish,  stun  with  terror;  I. 
iii.  56. 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  Mischief 
and  Revenge;  III.  i.  271. 

At  hand,  in  hand;  IV.  ii.  23. 

Aught,  anything;  I.  ii.  85. 

Augurers,  professional  inter¬ 
preters  of  omens  (originally, 
diviners  by  the  flight  and 
cries  of  birds)  ;  II.  i.  200. 

Bait,  hunt,  chase  (Theobald, 
("bay”)  ;  IV.  iii.  28. 

Bang,  blow;  III.  iii.  18. 

Barren-spirited,  dull ;  IV.  i.  36. 

Base,  low;  II.  i.  26. 

Bastardy,  act  of  baseness ;  II. 
i.  138. 

Battles,  forces ;  V.  i.  4. 

Bay,  bark  at;  IV.  iii.  27. 

Bay’d,  driven  to  bay  (a  term 
of  the  chase)  ;  III.  i.  204. 

Bear  a  hand  over,  hold  in 
check  (as  a  rider)  ;  I.  ii.  35. 

Bear  hard,  bear  ill-will  against ; 
I.  ii.  316;  II.  i.  215. 

Bear  me,  bear  from  me,  receive 
from  me;  III.  iii.  18. 
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Bears  ( betrayed )  with  glasses; 
alluding  to  the  stories  that 
bears  were  surprised  by- 
means  of  mirrors,  which 
they  would  gaze  into,  afford¬ 
ing  their  pursuers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  surer  aim ; 
II.  i.  205.  See  Notes. 

Beat,  beaten ;  V.  v.  23. 

Behaviours,  conduct ;  I.  ii.  41. 

Beholding,  beholden;  III.  ii.  70. 

Belike,  perhaps ;  III.  ii.  275. 

Bend,  look;  I.  ii.  123. 

Bending,  directing,  pressing 
on;  IV.  iii.  170. 

Best;  “you  were  b.,”  it  were 
best  for  you;  III.  iii.  13. 

Bestow,  spend;  V.  v.  61. 

Betimes,  in  good  time,  early; 
II.  i.  1 16. 

Bills,  billets,  written  docu¬ 
ments  ;  V.  ii.  1. 

Bird  of  night,  i.e.  the  owl; 
I.  iii.  26. 

Blood;  “  Pompey’s  b.”  (prob¬ 
ably)  offspring;  Gnseus, 
Pompey’s  son,  had  been 
killed  at  Munda,  and  Caesar’s 
triumph  was  in  honour  of 
the  victory ;  I.  i.  55. 

Bloods;  “young  b.,”  young 
people ;  IV.  iii.  262. 

Bondman,  used  with  a  play 
upon  “  bond,”  i.e.  document 
(“to  cancel  a  bond”)  ;  I.  iii. 
101. 

Bones,  body,  corpse ;  V.  v. 
7S. 

Bootless,  without  avail,  to  no 
purpose ;  III.  i.  75. 

Bosoms;  “  in  their  b.,”  in  their 
confidence;  V.  i.  7. 


Break  zvith,  broach  the  subject 
to;  II.  i.  150. 

Bring,  take;  III.  ii.  276. 

Brother,  i.e.  brother-in-law 
(Cassius  having  married  a 
sister  of  Brutus)  ;  II.  i.  70. 

Brought,  accompanied ;  I.  iii. 

I. 

Brutus;  “old  B.,”  i.e.  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins;  I.  iii.  146  ( cp . 
I.  ii.  159)- 

- ;  “  Decius  B.,”  i.e.  Deci- 

mus  B.  (the  error  being  due 
to  a  misprint  in  Amyot’s 
French  translation  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  copied  by  North,  and 
hence  in  Shakespeare)  ; 
Decimus  B.  was  placed  next 
after  Octavius  in  Caesar’s 
will ;  he  had  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  I.  iii.  148. 

Budge,  give  way;  IV.  iii.  44. 

Bustling  rumour,  noise  of  tu¬ 
mult;  II.  iv.  18. 

By,  near,  close  to;  III.  i.  162. 

Calculate,  speculate  upon  fu¬ 
ture  events ;  I.  iii.  65. 

Calpurnia,  Caesar’s  fourth  wife 
(Folio  1,  “  Calphurnia”)  ; 
I.  ii.  1. 

Carrions,  worthless  beings  (a 
term  of  contempt)  ;  II.  i. 
130. 

Casca,  I.  ii.  passim  (cp.  the  ac¬ 
companying  coin  issued  by 
Brutus,  the  reverse  of  which 
commemorates  his  fellow- 
conspirator). 
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Cast ;  “  c.  yourself  in  wonder,” 
i.e.  throw  yourself  into  won¬ 
der;  (?)  “dress  hastily”; 
(Jervis  conj.  “Case,”  i.e . 
“  encase,  clothe  yourself  ”)  ; 
I.  iii.  60. 

Cautelous,  crafty ;  II.  i.  129. 
Censure,  judge;  III.  ii.  16. 
Ceremonies,  festal  ornaments; 
I.  i.  69. 

- -,  religious  observances;  II. 

i.  197- 

- ,  omens ;  II.  ii.  13. 

Chafing  with,  fretting  against; 
I.  ii.  101. 

Chance,  happen;  II.  iv.  31. 
Chanced,  happened;  I.  ii.  216. 
Change,  exchange;  V.  iii.  51. 

- ;  “  in  his  own  c.,”  by  some 

change  of  disposition  to¬ 
wards  me  (Warburton, 
"  charge  ”)  ;  IV.  ii.  7. 

- ,  change  countenance;  III. 

i.  24. 

Charactery,  writing;  II.  i.  308. 
Charge,  burden,  weigh  upon; 
III.  iii.  2. 

Charges,  troops;  IV.  ii.  4& 
Charm,  conjure;  II.  i.  271. 
Check’d,  reproved;  IV.  iii.  97- 
Chew  upon,  ponder;  I.  ii.  I71* 
C holer,  anger;  IV.  iii.  39- 
Chopped,  chapped  (Folios, 
“  c  h  0  p  t  Knight, 

“chapped”)',  I.  ii.  245. 


Chose,  chosen;  II.  i.  314. 

Clean,  entirely ;  I.  iii.  35. 
Climate,  region ;  I.  iii.  32. 

Close,  hidden;  I.  iii.  131. 

- — — ,  come  to  terms ;  III.  i.  202. 
Closet,  room ;  III.  ii.  134. 
Cobbler,  botcher  (used  quib- 
blingly)  ;  I.  i.  11. 

Cognisance,  badges  of  hon¬ 
ours;  II.  ii.  89. 

Colossus,  a  gigantic  statue  said 
to  have  stood  astride  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  at 
Rhodes;  I.  ii.  136. 

Colour,  pretext;  II.  i.  29. 

Come  by,  get  possession;  II.  i. 
259- 

Companion,  fellow  (used  con¬ 
temptuously)  ;  IV.  iii.  138. 
Compare,  let  us  compare,  we 
will  compare;  III.  ii.  9. 
Compass,  circle,  course;  V.  iii. 
25- 

Complexion,  appearance;  I.  iii. 
128. 

Conceit,  think  of ;  III.  i.  192. 
Conceited,  conceived;  I.  iii.  162. 
Conceptions,  ideas;  I.  ii.  41. 
Concluded,  decided ;  II.  ii.  93- 
Condition,  disposition;  II.  i. 
254- 

Confines,  boundaries ;  III.  i. 
272. 

Conn’d  by  rote,  learned  by 
heart ;  IV.  iii.  98. 

Consorted,  escorted ;  accom¬ 
panied;  V.  i.  83. 

Constancy,  firmness;  II.  iv.  6. 
Constant,  firm ;  III.  i.  22. 
Constantly,  firmly;  V.  i.  92. 
Construe,  explain  ;  II.  i.  307. 
Content,  easy;  I.  iii.  142. 
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Content,  calm;  IV.  ii.  41. 

- ,  glad;  V.  i.  8. 

Contrive,  conspire,  plot ;  II.  iii. 

16. 

Contriver,  schemer,  plotter;  II. 

i.  158. 

Controversy ;  “  hearts  of  c.,” 
spirits  eager  for  resistance; 
I.  ii.  109. 

Corse,  corpse;  III.  i.  199. 

Couchings,  stoopings;  III.  i. 

36. 

Counters,  round  pieces  of 
metal  used  in  calculations ; 
IV.  iii.  80. 

Course;  “  run  his  c.,”  alluding 
to  the  course  of  the  Luperci 
round  the  city  wall ;  “  that 
day  there  are  diverse  noble 
men’s  sons,  young  men,  and 
some  of  them  magistrates 
themselves,  that  govern 
them,  which  run  naked 
through  the  city,  striking  in 
sport  them  they  meet  in  their 
way  with  leathern  thongs  ” 
(made  of  the  skins  of  goats 
which  had  been  sacrificed)  — 
North’s  Plutarch ;  I.  ii.  4. 

Courtesies,  bowings,  bendings 
of  the  knee;  III.  i.  36. 

Cross  lightning,  forked  light¬ 
ning;  I.  iii.  50. 

Cull  out,  pick  out ;  I.  i.  53. 

Cynic,  rude  man;  IV.  iii.  133. 

Damn,  condemn ;  IV.  i.  6. 

Dearer,  more  bitterly,  more  in¬ 
tensely;  III.  i.  196. 

Degrees,  steps ;  II.  i.  26. 

Deliver,  relate  to;  III.  i.  181. 

Dint,  impression;  III.  ii.  198. 


Directly,  plainly;  I.  i.  12;  III. 
iii.  10. 

- ,  straight ;  I.  ii.  3 ;  IV.  i.  32. 

Discomfort,  discourage ;  V.  iii. 
106. 

Discover,  show ;  I.  ii.  69. 

Dishonour,  insult ;  IV.  iii.  109. 

Disrobe,  strip  of  their  decora¬ 
tions;  I.  i.  68. 

Distract,  distracted;  IV.  iii. 
155. 

Doublet,  the  inner  garment  of 
a  man;  I.  ii.  267. 

Doubted,  suspected;  IV.  ii.  13. 

Drachma,  a  Greek  coin,  strictly 
about  half  of  the  Roman 
denarius,  but  Plutarch’s 
“  drachmas  ”  were  probably 
equivalent  to  denarii,  and 
were  about  9j^d.  in  value; 
III.  ii.  247. 

Drawn,  assembled ;  I.  iii.  22. 

Element,  sky;  I.  iii.  128. 

Elephants  betrayed  with  holes; 
“  elephants  were  seduced  into 
pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with 
hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a 
proper  bait  to  tempt  them 
were  exposed”;  II.  i.  205. 

Emulation,'  jealousy,  envy;  II. 
iii.  14. 

Enforced,  exaggerated;  III.  ii. 
43- 

- ,  struck  hard;  IV.  iii.  112. 

Enfranchisement,  liberty,  free¬ 
dom;  III.  i.  57. 

Enlarge,  give  vent  to;  IV.  ii. 
46. 

Enrolled,  recorded;  III.  ii.  41. 

Ensign,  standard;  V.  i.  80. 
( Cp .  illustration.) 
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From  a  coin  of  Augustus  representing 
the  ensigns  of  the  20th  Legion,  the 
central  eagle  being  the  Imperial 
standard. 

EnsigA,  standard-bearer  (and 
by  implication,  standard; 
hence  “it,”  line  4)  ;  V.  iii.  3. 

Entertain ,  take  into  service;  V. 
v.  60. 

Envious,  spiteful,  malicious ; 
II.  i.  178;  III.  ii.  179- 

Envy,  hatred,  malice:  II.  i.  164. 

Epicurus;  “  I  held  E.  strong,” 
i.e.  I  followed  the  Epicurean 
school,  which  held  that  the 
gods  scarcely  troubled  them¬ 
selves  with  human  affairs ; 
hence  the  Epicureans  re¬ 
garded  the  belief  in  omens  as 
mere  superstition;  V.  iii.  77- 

Erebus,  the  region  of  utter 
darkness ;  between  Earth  and 
Hades ;  II.  i.  84. 

Eternal,  infernal,  damned  (used 
to  express  extreme  abhor¬ 
rence)  ;  I.  ii-  160. 

Even;  “  e.  field,”  i.e.  level 
ground;  V.  i-  17- 

- ,  pure,  unblemished;  II.  i- 

133- 

Ever,  always;  V.  iii.  21. 

Evils,  evil  things ;  II.  i.  79- 


Exhalations,  meteors ;  II.  i.  44. 
Exigent,  exigency,  crisis ;  V.  i. 
19. 

Exorcist,  one  who  raises 
spirits;  II.  i.  323. 

Expedition,  march;  IV.  iii.  170. 
Extenuated,  undervalued,  de¬ 
tracted  from;  III.  ii.  42. 
Extremities,  extremes;  II.  i.  31. 

Face,  boldness;  V.  i.  10. 

- ;  “  f.  of  men,”  sense  of 

danger  depicted  on  men’s 
faces;  II.  i.  1 14- 
Faction ,  body  of  conspirators; 

H.  i-  77- 

Factious,  active;  I.  iii.  118. 

Fain,  gladly;  I.  ii.  239. 

Fall,  happen;  III.  i.  243;  V.  i. 
105. 

- ,  let  fall ;  IV.  ii.  26. 

Falling  sickness,  epilepsy ;  I.  ii. 
255- 

Falls,  turns  out,  is;  III.  1.  140. 
Famed  with,  made  famous  by; 

I.  ii.  153- 

Familiar  instances,  marks  of 
familiarity ;  IV.  ii.  16. 
Fantasies,  imaginings ;  II.  i. 
231. 

Fashion,  shape,  form;  II.  i.  30- 
- ,  way,  manner  (trisylla¬ 
bic)  ;  IV.  iii.  135- 

- ;  “begin  his  f.,”  begin  to 

be  fashionable  with  him;  IV. 
i-  39- 

- ,  work  upon,  shape;  II.  1. 

220. 

Favour,  appearance;  I.  ii.  91- 

- ,  countenance;  II.  i  76. 

Favour’s,  appearance  is;  I.  iii. 
129. 
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Fear,  cause  of  fear ;  II.  i.  190. 
Fearful  bravery,  terrible  dis¬ 
play,  gallant  show  of  cour¬ 
age;  V.  i.  10. 

Fell,  fierce ;  III.  i.  269. 

Fellow,  equal ;  III.  i.  62. 

Ferpct,  red  as  the  eyes  of  a 
ferret;  I.  ii.  186. 

Field,  army  ;  V.  v.  80. 

Figures,  “idle  fancies” 
(Craik)  ;  II.  i.  231. 

First  decree,  what  has  been  de¬ 
creed  at  first  (Craik  conj. 
“fix’d  d.” ;  S.  Walker  conj. 
"  Hrrnd ”)  ;  HI-  i.  38. 
Fleering,  grinning;  I.  iii.  117. 
Flood,  ocean;  I.  ii.  103. 
Flourish’d,  triumphed;  III.  ii. 
196. 

Fond,  foolish;  III.  i.  39- 
For,  as  for;  II.  i.  181. 

Force;  “of  f.,”  of  necessity; 
IV.  iii.  203. 

Form,  manner  of  behaving;  I. 
ii.  302. 

Formal  constancy,  proper  com¬ 
posure;  II.  i.  227. 

Former,  foremost ;  V.  i.  80. 
Forth,  to  go  out ;  I.  ii.  292. 
Forth  of,  out  of ;  III.  iii.  3. 
Freedom  of  repeal,  free  recall ; 
HI.  i.  54- 

Fresh,  freshly ;  II.  i.  224. 

Fret,  variegate  (as  with  a  kind 
of  fretwork  pattern)  ;  II.  i. 
104. 

- ,  be  vexed:  IV.  iii.  42. 

Frighted,  afraid ;  IV.  iii.  40. 
From,  contrary  to ;  I.  iii.  33. 

- ,  away  from;  I.  iii.  64;  III. 

ii.  169;  IV.  ii.  49. 

- ,  differently  to;  II.  i.  196. 


Funeral,  funeral  ceremonies ; 
III.  i.  230. 

Gait,  manner  of  walking;  I.  iii. 
132. 

Gamesome,  fond  of  games;  I. 

11.  28. 

General,  general  public;  II.  i. 

12. 

General;  “  in  a  g.  honest 
thought,”  in  the  general  hon¬ 
esty  of  his  motives ;  V.  v.  71. 
General  coffers,  public  treas¬ 
ury;  III.  ii.  94. 

General  good,  public  good,  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people;  I.  ii.  85. 
Genius,  the  rational  spirit  tem¬ 
porarily  lodged  within  the 
body,  directing  for  good  or 
bad  the  bodily  faculties ;  II. 
i.  66. 

Give  guess,  guess ;  II.  i.  3. 

Give  place,  make  way;  III.  i. 
10. 

- ,  give  way;  IV.  iii.  146. 

Gives  way,  leaves  open  the 
way;  II.  iii.  8. 

Glanced,  hinted ;  I.  ii.  323. 
Glased,  glared  (Folios, 
“glaz’d  ”  ;  changed  by  editors 
to  “  glared  ”  or  “  gazed,”  but 
the  word  was  perhaps  coined 
by  Shakespeare  to  express  a 
glazed  or  glassy  stare)  ;  I.  iii. 
21. 

Goes  up,  is  sheathed;  V.  i.  52. 
Good  cheer,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
III.  i.  89. 

Gorging,  feeding,  glutting;  V. 
i.  82. 

Go  to,  exclamation  of  impa¬ 
tience;  IV.  iii.  32. 
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Grace ,  honour,  respect ;  III.  ii. 
62. 

Gracious,  holy;  III.  ii.  198. 
Greek;  “  it  was  Greek  to  me,” 
it  was  unintelligible  to  me; 

I.  ii.  286. 

Griefs,  grievances;  I.  iii.  118; 

III.  ii.  217. 

Growing  on,  encroaching  on ; 

II.  i.  107. 

Hand;  “  my  h.,”  there  is  my 
hand  upon  it;  I.  iii.  117. 
Handiwork,  work ;  I.  i.  30. 
Hands,  handwritings;  I.  ii.  319. 
Have  aim,  make  a  guess  at;  I. 
ii.  163. 

Have  mind,  regard,  look  to ; 

IV.  iii.  36. 

Havoc ;  “  cry  ‘  Havoc,’  ”  in 

olden  times  the  cry  that  no 
quarter  was  to  be  given ;  III. 
i-  273. 

Head;  “make  h.,”  raise  an 
armed  troop ;  IV.  i.  42. 
Health,  safety;  IV.  iii.  36. 
Heavy,  depressed ;  II.  i.  275. 
Hedge  in,  put  under  restraint; 
IV.  iii.  30. 

Hence,  go  hence;  II.  i.  117. 
Hie,  hasten;  I.  iii.  150. 
High-sighted,  soaring  high, 
(?)  supercilious;  II.  i.  118. 
Hilts,  applied  to  a  single 
weapon ;  V.  iii.  43. 

Him,  himself;  I.  iii.  156. 

- ;  “  by  h.,”  i.e.  by  his  house; 

II.  i.  218. 

His,  its;  I.  ii.  124;  II.  i.  251; 
IV.  iii.  8. 

Hold,  consider,  look  upon;  I. 

ii.  78. 
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Hold,  keep,  detain ;  I.  ii.  83 ;  II. 
i.  201. 

Holds  on  his  rank,  stands  firm, 
continues  to  hold  his  place; 

III.  i.  69. 

Honey-heavy ;  “  h.  dew,”  heavy 
with  honey  (with  perhaps  a 
reference  to  the  belief  that 
dew  was  honey-laden ;  hence 
the  honey-flowers)  ;  II.  i.  230. 

Honourable,  honourably;  V.  i. 
60. 

Hooted,  shouted  with  wonder 
(Johnson’s  emendation;  Fo¬ 
lios  1,  2,  3,  “  howted” ;  Folio 
4,  “  houted  ” ;  H  a  n  m  e  r, 

“shouted”)  ;  I.  ii.  244. 

Hooting,  crying;  I.  iii.  28. 

Horse,  cavalry;  IV.  ii.  29. 

However,  although ;  I.  ii.  302. 

Humour,  distemper,  caprice ; 
II.  i.  250. 

- ,  distempered  humour, 

passing  caprice;  IV.  iii.  109. 

Humours,  damp  airs ;  II.  i.  262. 

Hurtled,  clashed;  II.  ii.  22. 

Hybla,  a  town  in  Sicily  famous 
for  its  honey;  V.  i.  34. 

Ides  of  March,  i.e.  fifteenth  of 
March;  I.  ii.  18.  ( Cp .  the 

coin  of  Brutus,  reverse  Eid. 
Mar.). 


Idle  bed,  bed  of  idleness;  II.  i. 
1 17. 
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Illuminate,  illumine;  I.  iii.  no. 
Images ,  statues  of  Caesar ;  I.  i. 

69. 

In,  on ;  IV.  i.  27. 

- ,  into  ;  V.  iii.  96. 

Incertain,  uncertain;  V.  i.  96. 
Incorporate,  closely  united;  I. 
iii.  135. 

Indifferently,  impartially;  I.  ii. 

87. 

Indirection,  dishonest  practice; 
IV.  iii.  75- 

Insuppressive,  not  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed;  II.  i.  134- 
Intermit,  delay;  I.  i.  59- 

Jade,  a  term  of  contempt  for  a 
worthless  horse;  IV.  ii.  26. 
Jealous  on,  suspicious  about;  I. 

ii.  71. 

Jigging,  rhyming;  IV.  iii.  137. 
Joy,  rejoice;  V.  v.  34. 

Kerchief,  a  covering  for  the 
head  (a  sign  of  illness)  ;  II. 
i.  315- 

Kind,  nature ;  I.  iii.  64. 

- ,  species;  II.  i.  33. 

Knave,  boy ;  IV.  iii.  241 

Labour’d;  “but  1.,”  laboured 
but ;  V.  v.  42. 

Labouring;  “  a  1.  day,”  i.e.  a 
working  day ;  I.  i.  4. 

Laugher,  jester  (Folios, 
"  Laughter  ”  ?  =  obj  ect  of 

laughter)  ;  I.  ii.  72. 

Lay  off,  take  away  from;  I.  ii. 
242. 

Left,  left  off ;  IV.  iii.  274. 
Legions,  bodies  of  infantry ; 
IV.  iii.  76. 


Lend  me  your  hand,  help  me ; 
III.  i.  297. 

Let  blood,  used  equivocally 
with  a  play  upon  the  surgical 
operation  of  “  blood-letting  ”  ; 
III.  i.  152. 

Lethe,  death;  perhaps  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  for  the  deer’s  life¬ 
blood  (Folio  1,  “ Lethee 
cp.  lethal,  L.  lethalis  or  le- 
talis,  from  letum,  death)  ; 
III.  i.  206. 

Liable,  subject;  II.  ii.  104. 

Lief;  “  had  as  1.,”  would  as 
willingly,  gladly  (with  a  play 
upon  “live”)  ;  I.  ii.  95- 

Lies,  halts ;  III.  i.  286. 

Light,  alight ;  V.  iii.  31. 

Light  on,  come  down  on ;  I.  i.  59. 

Like;  “  every  1.  is  not  the 
same,”  i.e.  to  be  like  a  thing 
is  not  to  be  that  same  thing; 
II.  ii.  127. 

Like,  same ;  IV.  ii.  50. 

- ,  likely;  I.  ii.  175- 

Listen,  listen  to ;  IV.  i.  41. 

Live,  if  I  live;  III.  i.  159- 

Look,  be  sure,  see;  I.  iii.  143- 

Look  for,  expect ;  IV.  iii.  262. 

Lover,  friend ;  II.  iii.  10. 

Low-crooked,  lowly  bendings 
of  the  knee ;  III.  i.  43. 

Lupercal;  “  the  feast  of  L„”  i.e. 
the  Lupercalia;  a  feast  of 
purification  and  fertilization 
held  every  year  on  15th  Feb¬ 
ruary  ( v .  course)  ;  I.  i.  71. 

Lusty,  strong;  II.  ii.  78. 

Main,  confident,  firm;  II.  i.  196. 

Make  forth,  go  on,  forward; 
V.  i.  25. 
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Makes  to,  presses  towards; 
III.  i.  1 8. 

Make  to,  advance;  V.  iii.  29. 
Mark,  notice,  observe;  I.  ii. 
120. 

Marr’d,  disfigured;  III.  ii.  201. 
Mart,  traffic;  IV.  iii.  11. 

May  but,  only  may;  I.  iii.  144- 
Me;  “plucked  me  ope”  (Ethic 
dative)  ;  I.  ii.  266. 

Mean,  means ;  III.  i.  161. 
Mechanical,  belonging  to  the 
working-classes,  mechanics ; 

I.  i.  3- 

Metal,  mettle,  temper  (Folios, 
“mettle”)  ;  I.  i.  65. 

Mettle;  “quick  m.,”  full  of 
spirit;  I.  ii.  300. 

Mind,  presentiment;  III.  i.  144- 
Misgiving,  presentiment,  fore¬ 
boding  of  ill ;  III.  i.  145- 
Mistook,  mistaken ;  I.  ii.  48- 
Mock,  taunt;  II.  ii.  96. 
Modesty,  moderation;  III.  i. 
213. 

Moe,  more;  II.  i.  72- 
Monstrous,  unnatural;  I.  iii. 

68,  71. 

Mortal  instruments,  bodily 
powers ;  II.  i.  66. 

M ortified,  deadened ;  II.  i.  324- 
Motion,  impulse;  II.  i.  64. 

Napkins,  handkerchiefs ;  III. 
ii.  138. 

Neats-leather,  ox-hide;  I.  i.  29. 
Nervii,  a  fierce  Belgic  tribe 
conquered  by  Caesar  at  the 
great  battle  of  Sambre,  b.c. 
57;  III.  ii.  177- 

New-added,  re-inforced;  IV. 
.  iii.  209. 


Nice,  trivial ;  IV.  iii.  8. 
Niggard,  stint,  supply  sparing¬ 
ly;  IV.  iii.  228. 

Night-gown,  dressing-gown ; 

II.  ii.  (direc.). 

Noted,  stigmatized;  IV.  iii.  2. 
No  whit,  not  at  all ;  II.  i.  148. 

Observe,  take  notice ;  IV.  iii. 
45- 

Occupation;  “  a  man  of  o.,”  a 
mechanic;  probably  used 
with  play  upon  secondary 
meaning,  “  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  ” ;  I.  ii.  268. 

O’er  shot  myself,  gone  too  far, 
said  more  than  I  intended; 

III.  ii.  155. 

O’er-watch’d,  weary,  worn  out 
with  watching;  IV.  iii.  241. 
Of,  in;  II.  i.  157- 
Offal,  worthless  rubbish;  I.  iii. 
109. 

Offence;  “  sick  o.,”  malady 
which  makes  you  sick;  II.  i. 
268. 

Offence,  harm,  injury;  IV.  iii. 
201. 

Officers;  “by  ill  o.,”  the  ill  con¬ 
duct  of  his  officers  (Johnson 
conj.  “offices”)  ;  IV.  ii.  7. 
Omitted,  neglected ;  IV.  iii.  220. 
Once,  some  time ;  IV.  iii.  191* 
Ope,  open;  I.  ii.  266. 

Opinion,  reputation ;  II.  i.  145. 
Orchards,  gardens ;  III.  ii.  253. 
Order,  course ;  III.  i.  230. 

Orts,  remnants,  fragments;  IV. 

i.  37- 

Other,  the  other;  I.  ii.  229. 
Out;  “  be  not  o.,”  do  not  be  at 
odds,  do  not  quarrel;  I.  i.  i7> 
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Out;  “be  o.,”  out  at  heels;  I. 

i.  18. 

Palm,  the  prize  of  victory;  I. 

ii.  131- 

Palter,  shuffle,  equivocate;  II. 
i.  126. 

Pardon;  “  by  your  p.,”  by  your 
leave;  III.  i.  235. 

Part,  divide;  V.  v.  81. 

Pass,  pass  through;  I.  i.  47. 

- ,  pass  on ;  I.  ii.  24. 

Passion,  feelings;  I.  ii.  48. 

- ,  grief;  III.  i.  283. 

Passions  of  some  difference, 
conflicting  emotions ;  I.  ii.  40. 
Path,  walk  abroad;  II.  i.  83. 
Peevish,  wayward  (used  con¬ 
temptuously)  ;  V.  i.  61. 
Phantasma,  vision;  II.  i.  65. 
Philippi,  in  the  east  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  on  the  borders  of 
Thrace ;  V.  i.  83. 

Physical,  healthy;  II.  i.  261. 
Pitch,  a  technical  term  used  of 
the  highest  point  to  which  a 
hawk  or  falcon  soars  ;  I.  i.  77. 
Pitiful,  full  of  pity,  merciful ; 
III.  i.  169. 

Pleasures,  pleasaunces,  pleas¬ 
ure  grounds ;  III.  ii.  255. 
Pluck’d,  pulled  down ;  II.  i.  73. 
Plutus’,  of  the  god  of  riches 
(Folios,  “Pluto’s”)  ;  IV.  iii. 
102. 

Pompey’s  porch  ( Porticus 
Pompeii),  the  portico  of 
Pompey’s  Theatre,  in  the 
Campus  Martius ;  it  was  also 
called  Hecatostylon,  or  “  Hall 
of  the  hundred  columns  ” ; 
I.  iii.  126. 


Pompey’s  theatre ;  I.  iii.  152. 
(C/>.  illustration.) 


Portentous,  ominous ;  I.  iii.  31. 
Posture,  position,  direction 
(Singer  conj.  “puncture”’, 
Bulloch  conj.  “portents”] 
Schmidt  conj .  “  nature  ” ; 

Herr  conj.  “powers”)  ;  V.  i. 
33- 

Powers,  armed  forces,  troops ; 

IV.  i.  42 ;  IV.  iii.  307. 

Prefer,  present;  III.  i.  28. 

- ,  recommend ;  V.  v.  62. 

Preformed,  originally  intended; 
I.  iii.  67. 

Pre-ordinance,  what  has  been 
previously  ordained;  III.  i. 
38. 
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Presage,  foreshow  future 
events ;  V.  i.  79. 

Present,  present  time;  I.  iii. 

165. 

• - ,  immediate;  II.  ii.  5. 

Presently,  immediately ;  III.  i. 
28. 

Press,  crowd,  throng;  I.  ii.  15. 
Prevail’d  upon,  influenced;  II. 
i.  254. 

Prevent,  anticipate;  II.  i.  28; 
V.  i.  105. 

Prevention,  detection;  II.  i.  85. 

- ,  hindrance ;  III.  i.  19. 

Prick,  incite ;  II.  i.  124. 
Prick’d,  marked  down,  marked 
on  the  list;  III.  i.  216;  IV. 
i.  1. 

Proceeded,  taken  place;  I.  ii. 
181. 

- ,  acted;  III.  i.  183. 

Proceeding,  course  of  conduct; 
II.  ii.  103. 

Prodigious,  portentous ;  I.  iii. 
77- 

Produce,  bring  out;  III.  i. 
228. 

Profess  myself,  make  profes¬ 
sions  of  affection ;  I.  ii.  77. 
Proof;  “  common  p.,”  common 
experience ;  II.  i.  21. 

Proper,  handsome;  I.  i.  28. 

- ,  own ;  V.  iii.  96. 

Proper  to,  belonging  to ;  I.  ii. 
41* 

Property,  tool;  IV.  i.  40. 
Protester,  one  who  protests  or 
professes  love  or  friendship 
to  another ;  I.  ii.  74. 

Public  chair,  the  pulpit  or 
rostra ;  III.  ii.  68. 

Puissant,  powerful ;  III.  i.  33- 


Pulpits,  rostra,  platforms;  III. 
i.  80. 

Purgers,  healers ;  I.  i.  180. 
Purpose ;  “  to  the  p.,”  to  hit  the 
purpose;  III.  i.  146. 

Put  on,  betray;  II.  i.  225. 

Puts  on,  assumes ;  I.  ii.  302. 

Quality,  natural  disposition;  I. 
iii.  64. 

Question,  subject;  III.  ii.  41. 
Question;  “call  in  q.,”  discuss, 
consider;  IV.  iii.  165. 

Quick,  lively ;  I.  ii.  29. 

Rabblement,  rabble ;  I.  ii.  244. 
Raise,  rouse ;  IV.  iii.  247. 

Range,  roam  (derived  from 
falconry,  used  of  hawks  and 
falcons  in  search  of  game)  ; 
II.  i.  1 18. 

Ranging,  roaming;  II.  i.  270. 
Rank,  too  full  of  blood;  III.  i. 
152. 

Rascal,  worthless ;  IV.  iii.  80. 
Rears,  raises;  III.  i.  30. 

Regard,  consideration;  III.  i. 
224. 

- ,  notice ;  V.  iii.  21. 

Regarded,  respected ;  V.  iii.  88. 
Remorse,  pity;  II.  i.  19. 
Render’d,  given  in  reply;  II.  ii. 
97- 

Repealing,  recalling;  III.  i.  51. 
Replication,  echo;  I.  i.  50. 
Resolved,  satisfied;  III.  i.  13*. 
Respect;  “  of  the  best  r.,”  held 
in  the  greatest  respect;  I.  ii. 

59-  .  -  . 

- ,  take  notice  of ;  IV.  111.  69. 

- ;  “  in  r.  of,”  i.e.  in  com¬ 
parison  with ;  I.  i.  10. 
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Rest,  remain  ;  V.  i.  96. 

Resting,  not  subject  to  motion; 
III.  i.  61. 

Retentive,  restraining ;  I.  iii.  95. 
Rheumy,  moist ;  II.  i.  266. 
Right  on,  straight  on ;  III.  ii. 
227. 

Rived,  split,  torn;  I.  iii.  6;  IV. 
iii.  84. 

Rome,  used  quibblingly  with  a 
play  upon  “  room  ”  ;  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  words  was 
almost  identical ;  I.  ii.  156. 
Round,  rung;  step;  II.  i.  24. 
Rout,  disorderly  company, 
mob ;  I.  ii.  78. 

Rude,  brutal ;  III.  ii.  33. 

Sad,  serious ;  I.  ii.  217. 
Satisfied,  given  satisfaction, 
convinced;  III.  i.  141. 

Save  only,  except ;  V.  v.  69. 
Saving,  in  saving;  V.  iii.  38. 
Scandal,  defame,  speak  ill  of ; 
I.  ii.  76. 

’ Scaped ,  escaped;  IV.  iii.  150. 
Schedule,  paper  written  on 
(Folios  1,  2,  “  scedule”)  ; 
III.  i.  3. 

Scope,  full  play;  IV.  iii.  108. 
Search,  pierce;  V.  iii.  42. 
Security,  over-confidence;  II. 
iii.  8. 

Sennet,  a  set  of  notes  on  the 
cornet,  or  trumpet;  I.  ii.  24- 

25. 

Served,  attended  to;  III.  i.  8. 
Set  on,  proceed;  I.  ii.  11. 

- ,  set  forward;  IV.  iii.  307. 

Several,  different;  I.  ii.  319. 

- ,  special ;  II.  i.  138. 

- .  separate;  JII.  ji.  247. 


Shadow,  reflected  image;  I. 

ii.  58- 

Shallows,  sandbanks;  IV.  iii. 
221. 

Show,  demonstration ;  I.  ii.  34- 
Shrewd,  mischievous ;  II.  i. 

158. 

Shrewdly,  close  enough  (used 
with  an  intensive  force)  ;  III. 
i.  146. 

Sign’d,  stamped,  stained;  III.  i. 
200. 

Sirrah,  a  form  of  address  to  in¬ 
feriors  ;  IV.  iii.  300. 
Slaughter;  “  have  added  s.,” 
have  added  another  victim ; 

V.  i.  55- 

Slight,  worthless;  IV.  i.  12. 
Slighted  off,  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt;  IV.  iii.  5. 

Slip;  “let  s.,”  unleash;  III.  i. 
273- 

Smatch,  smack,  taste;  V.  v.  46. 
So,  if  only;  I.  ii.  166. 

Sober,  calm ;  IV.  ii.  40. 

Softly,  slowly;  V.  i.  16. 

Soil,  blemish ;  I.  ii.  42. 
Sometime,  sometimes;  II.  i. 
251. 

Sooth,  in  sooth,  in  truth ;  II. 
iv.  20. 

So  please  him,  if  it  please  him 
to;  III.  i.  140. 

Sort,  rank;  I.  i.  61. 

- ,  way;  I.  ii.  205. 

— ;  “in  s.”  in  a  manner,  af¬ 
ter  a  fashion ;  II.  i.  283. 
Spare,  lean ;  I.  ii.  201. 

Speak  to  me,  tell  me;  IV.  iii. 
281. 

Speed,  prosper;  I.  ii.  88. 

Splepn,  passion;  IV.  iii.  47. 
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Spoil;  “  sign’d  in  thy  spoil,” 
i.e.  having  the  stains  of  thy 
blood  as  their  badges ; 
“  spoil  ”  was  perhaps  used  in 
technical  sense  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  prey,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  among  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  chase;  III. 
i.  206. 

Stale,  make  common;  I.  ii.  73. 

Staled,  made  stale  or  common; 
IV.  i.  38. 

Stand  upon,  trouble  about ;  III. 
i.  100. 

Stare,  stand  on  end;  IV.  iii. 
280. 

Stars,  fortunes,  fates,  alluding 
to  the  old  belief  in  the  in¬ 
fluence*  of  the  stars  'under 
which  men  were  born;  I.  ii. 
140. 

State,  court;  I.  ii.  160. 

- ,  state  of  things ;  I.  iii.  71. 

- ,  kingdom,  microcosm;  II. 

i.  67. 

Statue  (.trisyllabic);  II.  ii.  76; 
“  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s 
statue III.  ii.  192. 

Sray,  wait ;  I.  iii.  125. 

— . — ,  await ;  V.  i.  107. 

Stays,  detains,  keeps;  II.  ii.  75. 

Sterile  curse,  the  curse  of  be¬ 
ing  barren ;  I.  ii.  9. 

Still,  always ;  I.  ii.  245. 

Stir,  stirring;  I.  iii.  127. 

Stirr’d,  stirring;  II.  ii.  no. 

Stole,  stolen ;  II.  i.  238. 

Stomachs,  inclination ;  V.  i.  66. 

Stood  on,  regarded,  attached 
any  importance  to;  II.  ii. 
13- 

Strain,  race;  V.  i.  59. 


Strange-disposed,  strangely 
disposed ;  I.  iii.  33. 

Strength  of  malice  ( v .  Note)  ; 
III.  i.  174. 

Stricken,  struck;  II.  i.  192. 

Strucken,  struck  (Folio  r, 
“stroken  ” ;  Folios  2,  3,  4, 
“stricken”)  ;  III.  i.  209. 

Suburbs,  outskirts  (with  prob¬ 
ably  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  suburbs  in  London 
and  other  cities  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  resort  of  disorderly  per¬ 
sons)  ;  II.  i.  285. 

Success,  good  fortune;  II.  ii.  6. 

- >  issue ;  V.  iii.  66. 

Sudden,  quick;  III.  i.  19. 

Sufferance,  patience;  I.  iii.  84. 

- ,  suffering;  II.  i.  115. 

Surest,  most  safely ;  IV.  i.  47. 

Surly,  sullenly;  I.  iii.  21. 


Pompey’s  Statue. 

From  a  drawing  by  Fairholt. 
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Sway;  “the  s.  of  earth,”  equi¬ 
librium  (?  “the  government 
and  established  order  of  the 
earth,”  Schmidt)  ;  I.  iii.  3- 
Swear,  let  swear;  II.  i.  129. 
Swore,  caused  to  take  an  oath ; 

V.  iii.  38. 

Swound,  swoon ;  I.  ii.  252. 
Swounded,  swooned  (Folios, 
“  swoonded  ”)  ;  I.  ii.  249. 

Tag-rag  people,  the  common 
people,  rabble ;  I.  ii.  259. 

Take  thought,  give  way  to 
melancholy;  II.  i.  187. 

Tardy,  slow,  laggard ;  I.  ii.  302- 
Taste,  sort,  way;  IV.  i.  34- 
Temper,  constitution;  I.  ii.  129. 
Tenour,  contents;  IV.  iii.  I71- 
Tent ;  IV.  iii.  246.  (The  an¬ 
nexed  examples  of  Roman 
tents  of  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  are  from  ancient  bas- 
reliefs  at  Rome.) 


Thasos,  an  Island  in  the 
.TEgean,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace  (Folios,  “  Thar- 
sus”)  ;  V.  iii.  104. 

That,  suppose  that  done;  II.  i. 

J5- 

Then,  in  that  case;  V.  i.  100. 


These  and  these,  such  and 
such;  II.  i.  31. 

Thews,  muscles,  strength ;  I.  iii. 
81. 

Thick,  dim,  short-sighted;  V. 
iii.  21. 

This;  “by  this,”  i.e.  by  this 
time,  now ;  I.  iii.  125. 

Threat,  threaten;  V.  i.  38. 
Thunder-stone,  thunderbolt;  I. 
iii.  46. 

Tiber  banks,  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber ;  I.  i.  62. 

Tide  of  times,  course  of  times; 

III.  i.  257. 

Time  of  life,  full  period  of  life; 
V.  i.  ic6. 

Time’s  abuse,  abuses  of  the 
time;  II.  i.  115. 

Tinctures,  memorial  blood¬ 
stains  ;  II.  ii.  89. 

’Tis  just,  just  so,  exactly;  I.  ii. 

54- 

To  friend,  for  our  friend,  as 
our  friend;  III.  i.  143. 

Toils,  snares,  nets;  II.  i.  206. 
To-night,  last  night;  II.  ii. 
76/ 

Took,  taken;  II.  i.  50. 

Trash,  rubbish,  worthless  stuff; 
I.  iii.  108. 

Trophies,  tokens  of  victory;  I. 
i.  73- 

True,  honest;  I.  ii.  262. 

Turn  him  going,  send  him  off; 
III.  iii.  38. 

Unbraced,  unbuttoned;  I.  iii. 
48 ;  II.  i.  262. 

Undergo,  undertake;  I.  iii.  123. 
Underlings,  serfs,  mean  fel¬ 
lows;  I.  ii.  141. 
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Unfirm,  not  fixed,  not  firm;  I. 

iii.  4. 

Ungently,  unkindly;  II.  i.  237. 
Unicorns;  “  u.  may  be  betrayed 
with  trees  ” ;  alluding  to  the 
belief  that  unicorns  were 
captured  by  the  huntsman 
standing  against  a  tree,  and 
stepping  aside  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  charged ;  its  horn  spent 
its  force  on  the  trunk  and 
stuck  fast ;  II.  i.  204. 
Unluckily,  foreshowing  mis¬ 
fortune  ominously;  III.  iii. 
2. 

Unmeritable,  undeserving ;  IV. 
i.  12. 

Unpurged ;  “  u.  air,”  i.e.  un¬ 
purged  by  the  sun;  II.  i. 
266. 

Unshaked  of;  “  u.  o.  motion,” 
i.e.  undisturbed  by  any  mo¬ 
tion;  III.  i.  70. 

Untrod;  “  this  u.  state,”  i.e.  this 
new  state  of  affairs;  III.  i. 
136. 

Upmost,  uppermost,  topmost ; 

II.  i.  24. 

Upon;  “  u.  a  heap,”  in  a  heap, 
crowded  all  together ;  I.  iii. 

23. 

- ,  in  intruding  upon;  II.  i. 

86. 

- ,  conditionally  upon;  III. 

i.  221. 

- ;  “  u.  a  wish,”  as  soon  as 

wished  for;  III.  ii.  271. 

- ,  in  consequence  of,  from ; 

IV.  iii.  152. 

Use,  custom;  II.  ii.  25. 

. - ;  “did  u.,”  were  accus¬ 

tomed;  I.  ii.  72. 
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Vaunting,  boasting;  IV.  iii. 

S2. 

Ventures,  what  we  have  ven¬ 
tured,  risked;  IV.  iii.  224. 

Vesture,  garment ;  III.  ii.  200. 

Voice,  vote;  III.  i.  177. 

Void,  open;  II.  iv.  36. 

Vouchsafe,  vouchsafe  to  ac¬ 
cept;  II.  i.  313. 

Vulgar,  common  herd,  com¬ 
mon  people;  I.  i.  74. 

Wafture,  waving;  II.  i.  246. 

Warn,  summon ;  V.  i.  5. 

Waspish,  petulant;  IV.  iii.  50. 

W eep,  shed ;  I.  i.  62. 

Weighing,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  ;  II.  i.  108. 

Well,  in  a  friendly  way;  IV. 
ii.  6. 

Well  given,  well  disposed;  I. 
ii.  197- 

What;  “what  night,”  i.e.  what 
a  night;  I.  iii.  42. 

- !,  an  exclamation  of  impa¬ 
tience  ;  II.  i.  1. 

When,  an  exclamation  of  im¬ 
patience;  II.  i.  5. 

Where,  when;  I.  ii.  59. 

Whet,  instigate ;  II.  i.  6r. 

Whether  (monosyllabic;  Fo¬ 
lios,  “where”)  ;  I.  i.  65. 

Who,  the  man  who;  I.  iii.  120. 

- ,  which ;  V.  i.  83. 

Whole,  well,  healthy;  II.  i. 
327- 

Wind,  turn,  wheel ;  IV.  i.  32. 

Wit,  intelligence  (so  Folio  2; 
Folio  1,  “writ”)  ;  III.  ii.  225. 

With,  by;  I.  iii.  83;  III.  i.  42; 
III.  ii.  201. 
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With  a  thought,  quick  as 
thought;  V.  iii.  19- 


From  a  brass  coin  of  Augustus,  struck 
for  use  in  Caesarea  Augusti,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia, 


Wives,  women ;  III.  i.  97- 
Woe  the  while!  alas  the  time! ; 
I.  iii.  82. 

Word;  “  at  a  w.,”  at  his  word ; 

I.  ii.  269. 

World,  condition  of  affairs;  I. 
ii.  310. 

Worthless,  unworthy;  V.  i.  61. 
Wreath  of  victory;  V.  iii.  82. 
(Cp.  illustration.) 

Yearns,  grieves  (Folios  1,  2,  3, 
“  earnes”  \  Folio  4,  “earns”')', 

II.  ii.  128. 

Yet,  still ;  II.  i.  245. 
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Critical  Notes. 

BY  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ. 

I.  i.  25.  ‘ with  awl.  I’;  Folios,  ' withal  I’)  the  correction  was 
made  by  Farmer. 

I.  ii.  19.  The  line  is  evidently  to  be  read  thus : — 

“A  soothsay’r  bids  you  ’ware  the  ides  of  March.” 

I.  ii.  79,  80.  '  I  do  fear  the  people  choose  Caesar  for  their  king.’ 
( Cp .  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
silver  denarius  struck  when 
Caesar  assumed  the  title  of 
Perpetual  Dictator.) 

I.  ii.  155.  ‘walls’)  Rowe’s 
emendation  of  Folios, 

'  walkes.’ 

I.  ii.  255.  (’Tis  very  like: 
he  hath 1 ;  Theobald's  emendation;  Folios,  ‘ ’Tis  very  like  he  hath.’ 

I.  ii.  318.  ‘He  should  not  humour  me’)  i.e.  ‘he  (Brutus) 
should  not  influence  me,  as  I  have  been  influencing  him  ’ ;  others 
take  ‘he’  to  refer  to  Caesar,  and  Johnson  explains  the  passage 
as  follows : — “  Caesar  loves  Brutus,  but  if  Brutus  and  I  were  to 
change  places,  his  (Caesar’s  love)  should  not  humour  me,  so  as 
to  make  me  forget  my  principles.” 

I.  iii.  30.  ‘These  are  their  reasons’)  Jervis  conj.  ‘These  have 
their  seasons’)  Collier  MS.,  ‘  These  are  the  seasons .’ 

I.  iii.  65 .‘Why  old  men  fool  and’)  Mitford  conj.;  Folios, 
‘Why  old  men,  Fools,  and’)  Blackstone  conj.  ‘ Why  old  men 
fools,  and.’ 

I.  iii.  129.  ‘In  favour’s  like’)  Johnson  reads  ‘In  favour’s, 
like’)  Folios  1,  2,  ‘Is  Fauors,  like’)  Folios  3,  4,  ‘Is  Favours, 
like  ’ )  Rowe,  ‘  Is  feav’rous,  like  ’ ;  Capell,  ‘  Is  favour’d  like  ’ ; 
etc.,  etc. 

II.  i.  40.  ‘  the  ides  of  March’ ;  Theobald’s  correction  of  Folios 
‘  the  first  of  March.’ 

II.  i.  83.  ‘  For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on’ ;  so 
Folio  2;  Folios  1,  3,  4,  ‘For  if  thou  path  thy  .  .  .’;  Pope,  ‘For 
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if  thou  inarch,  thy  .  .  Singer  conj.  ‘ For  if  thou  pufst  thy 
etc. ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  improve  on  the  reading  of 

Folio  2. 

II.  i.  204,  5.  ' unicorns  may  be  betray’d  with  trees  and  beai  s 
zvith  glasses  .  .  .  The  passage  receives  a  curious  illustration 

from  a  painting  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasonian  family  on  the 
Flaminian  way  near  Rome.  It  represents  a 
leopard  entrapped  by  its  reflection  in  a  mirror 
placed  in  a  box  upon  which  the  hunter  (hidden 
by  his  shield)  stands  with  his  spear.” 

'll.  ii.  19.  ‘fight’-,  so  Folios;  Dyce,  ‘fought’] 
Keightley,  ‘  did  fight.’ 

II.  ii.  46.  ‘are’]  Upton  conj. 

‘heare’]  Folios 
Rowe,  ‘  heard  ’ ; 

'  were.’ 

_  III.  i.  39.  ‘law  of  children’] 
%  Johnson’s  emendation  of  Folios, 
*  ‘  lane  of  children  ’ ;  Steevens 
conj.  'line  of  c.’ ;  Mason  conj. 
‘play  of  c.’  Mr.  Fleay  approves 
of  the  Folio  reading,  and  explains  ‘  lane  ’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  nar¬ 
row  conceits’;  he  compares  the  following  lines  from  Jonson’s 
Staple  of  News: — 

“A  narrow-minded  man!  my  thoughts  do  dwell 
All  in  a  lane.” 


]  Folios  1,  2, 
3,  4,  ‘  hear  ’ ; 
Theobald, 


III.  i.  47,  48.  ‘  Knozv,  Ccesar,  doth  not  wrong,  nor  zmthout 
cause  Will  he  be  satisfied  ’ ;  there  is  an  interesting  piece  of  lit¬ 
erary  history  connected  with  these  lines.  In  Ben  Jonson’s 
Syli’a  or  Discoveries  occurs  the  famous  criticism  on  Shakespeare, 
where  Jonson,  after  speaking  of  his  love  for  Shakespeare  on  this 
side  of  idolatry,  expresses  a  wish  “that  he  had  blotted  more.” 
“His  wit  was  in  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been 
so  too!  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not  escape 
laughter:  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Qesar.  one  speaking 
to  him  *  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,’  he  replied,  ‘  Ccesar  did  never 
wrong  but  with  just  cause,’  and  such  like ;  which  were  ridiculous. 
But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever 
more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned.”  Again  in  his 
Staple  of  News  (acted  1625),  a  character  says,  “Cry  you  mercy, 
you  never  did  wrong,  but  with  just  cause."  From  these  refer- 
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ences  it  is  inferred  that  in  its  original  form  the  passage  stood 
thus : — 

“  Metellus.  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong. 

Cesar.  Know,  Cesar  doth  not  zurong,  but  with  just  cause, 
Nor  without  cause  will  he  be  satisfied.” 


It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Jonson  misquoted,  or 
whether  (as  seems  more  likely)  his  criticism  effected  its  purpose, 
and  the  lines  were  changed  by  Shakespeare,  or  by  his  editors. 

III.  i.  77.  ‘Et  tu,  Brute  ’ ;  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  called 
out  in  Latin  to  Casca,  ‘  0  vile  traitor,  Casca,  what  doest  thou  f 
Suetonius,  however,  states  that  Caesar  addressed  Brutus  in 
Greek: — “nai  ov  tekvov,”  i.e.  ‘and  thou,  too,  my  son,’  The 
words  ‘  Et  tu,  Brute,’  proverbial  in  Elizabethan  times,  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek;  they  are  found  in  at  least  three 
works  published  earlier  than  Julius  Cesar: — (i)  Eedes’  Latin 
play,  Cesaris  interfecti,  1582;  (ii)  The  True  Tragedie  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  Duke  of  York,  1595;  (iff)  Acolastus,  his  Afterwitte,  1600. 
In  Caesar’s  Legend,  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1587,  these  lines 


occur 


'  O  this,  quoth  I,  is  violence:  then  Cassius  pierced  my  breast ; 

And  Brutus  thou,  my  son,  quoth  I,  whom  erst  I  loved  best.” 

III.  i.  105-110.  These  lines  are  given  to  Casca  by  Pope. 

III.  i.  174.  ‘in  strength  of  malice’;  so  Folios;  Pope,  ‘exempt 
from  malice ’ ;  Capell,  ‘  no  strength  of  malice  ;  Seymour,  re¬ 
proof  of  malice’;  Collier  MS.,  adopted  by  Craik,  ‘  in  strength 
of  welcome  ’ ;  Badham  conj.  unstring  their  malice,  etc.  If  any 
emendation  is  necessary,  Capell’s  suggestion  commends  itself 
most;  but  ‘in  strength  of  malice’  may  mean  ‘in  the  intensity  of 

their  hatred  to  Caesar’s  tyranny,’ 
and  this,  as  Grant  White  points  out, 
suits  the  context. 

III.  i.  262.  ‘limbs  of  men’;  so 
Folios ;  Hanmer,  ‘  kind  of  men  ’ ; 
Johnson  conj.  ‘  lives  of’  or  ‘  lymmes 
of  men’;  Jackson,  ‘imps  of  men’; 
Collier  MS.,  adopted  by  Craik, 
‘  loins  of  men  ’ ;  Bulloch,  ‘  limbs  of 
Rome,’  etc. 

III.  ii.  254.  ‘On  this  side  Tiber’; 
Theobald  proposed  ‘that’  for  ‘this.’ 
Caesar’s  gardens  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Shakespeare 
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followed  North’s  Plutarch,  and  North  merely  translated  the  words 

in  Amyot.  . 

III.  ii.  259.  ‘We’ll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place,  tp.  tne 
illustration  on  page  133,  from  a  brass  coin  struck  in  honour  of  M. 
Aurelius  after  his  death  in  180  a.d.,  exhibiting  on  the  reverse  the 
funeral  pile  of  four  stories  high  used  at  his  consecration. 

IV.  i.  37.  ‘  objects,  orts  ’ ;  Staunton’s  reading ;  Theobald,  ab¬ 
ject  orts’;  Folios,  ‘  Gbiects,  Arts’-,  Becket  conj.  ‘abject  arts  ? 
Gould  conj.  ‘  objects,  orts.’ 

IV.  i.  44.  ‘our  means  stretch’d’ ;  Folio  1,  our  meanes 
stretcht’;  Folios  2,  3,  4,  ‘  and  our  best  meanes  stretclit  out’ ;  John¬ 
son,  '  our  best  means  stretcht  ’ ;  Malone,  ‘  our  means  stretch  d 

to  the  utmost.’  ,  .  , 

IV.  ii.  50,  52.  Craik’s  suggestion  that  ‘  Lucihus  and  Lucius 
have  been  transposed  in  these  lines  has  been  accepted  by  many 
editors.  The  Cambridge  editors  are  of  opinion  that  the  error  is 
due  to  the  author  and  not  to  a  transcriber,  and  have)  therefore, 
not  tampered  with  the  text. 

IV.  iii.  129.  Cp.  “  This  Phaonius  •  •  •  came  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  with  a  certain  scoffing  and  mocking  gesture,  which  he 
counterfeited  of  purpose,  he  rehearsed  the  verses  which  old 
Nestor  said  in  Homer  ”  : — 

“  My  lords  I  pray  you  hearken  both  to  me, 

For  I  have  seen  more  years  than  suchie  three. 

(North’s  Plutarch ). 

IV.  iii.  133.  ‘vilely’",  so  Folio  4!  Folios  1,  2,  vildely  ,  Folio 
2  *  vildlyf 

'  V.  i.  20.  '  I  will  do  so,’  i.e.  ‘  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  and  keep 
on  the  left’;  according  to  some  editors,  the  words  may  mean  I 
will  not  wrangle,  but  will  have  my  way.’ 

V.  i.  S3  .‘three  and  thirty’;  Theobald,  '  three  and  twenty 
(the  number  given  in  Plutarch). 

V.  iii.  99.  '  The  last’;  Rowe  unnecessarily  suggested,  Thou 
last’’;  but  cp.  North’s  Plutarch,  “he  (Brutus)  lamented  the 
death  of  Cassius,  calling  him  the  last  of  all  the  Romans.  ’ 

V.  v.  33.  ‘  Farezuell  to  thee  too,  Strato.  Countrymen’;  Theo¬ 
bald’s  emendation  of  Folios,  ‘  Farewell  to  thee,  to  Strato,  Country- 
men. 

V.  v.  71.  ‘in  a  general  honest  thought  And  ;  Collier  MS.( 
adopted  by  Craik,  reads  '  in  a  generous  honest  thought  Of.’ 
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Explanatory  Notes. 

The  Explanatory  Notes  in  this  edition  have  been  specially  selected  and 
adapted,  with  emendations  after  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  from  the 
most  eminent  Shakespearian  scholars  and  commentators,  including  Johnson, 
Malone,  Steevens,  Singer,  Dyce,  Hudson,  White,  Furness,  Dowden,  and 
others.  This  method,  here  introduced  for  the  first  time,  provides  the  best 
annotation  of  Shakespeare  ever  embraced  in  a  single  edition. 

ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

35.  his  triumph : — Caesar’s  fifth  and  last  triumph.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  a  few  months  before  from  Spain,  having  there  defeated 
Pompey’s  sons  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  which  was  fought  March 
17.  BX-  45‘  ,  ,  .  „  ^ 

36  et  seq.  “  It  is  evident  from  the  opening  scene,  says  Camp¬ 
bell,  “that  Shakespeare,  even  in  dealing  with  classical  subjects, 
laughed  at  the  classic  fear  of  putting  the  ludicrous  and  sublime 
into  juxtaposition.  After  the  low  and  farcical  jests  of  the  saucy 
cobbler,  the  eloquence  of  Marullus  ‘  springs  upwards  like  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  fire.’  ” 

49.  The  Tiber  being  always  personified  as  a  god,  the  feminine 
gender  is  here,  strictly  speaking,  improper.  Milton  says :  “  The 
river  of  bliss  rolls  o’er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  streams.”  But 
he  is  speaking  of  the  water,  and  not  of  its  presiding  power  or 
genius.  Malone  observes  that  Drayton  describes  the  presiding 
powers  of  the  rivers  of  England  as  females ;  Spenser  more  clas¬ 
sically  represents  them  as  males.  Old  English  usage  is  not  uni¬ 
form. 

73.  CcesaPs  trophies : — A  passage  in  the  next  Scene  (lines  287- 
289)  shows  what  these  trophies  were.  Casca  there  informs  Cassius 
that  Marullus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  C Cesar's  images, 
are  put  to  silence. 

Scene  II. 

6-9.  Forget  not,  etc.: — This  passage  is  founded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  North’s  Plutarch :  “  At  that  time  the  feast  Lupercalia 
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was  celebrated,  the  which  in  old  time,  men  say,  was  the  feast  of 
shephcards  or  heardsmen.  But,  howsoever  it  is,  that  day  there  are 
divers  noblemen’s  sons  which  run  naked  through  the  city,  staking 
in  sport  them  they  meet  in  their  way  with  leather  thongs.  And 
many  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen  also  go  of  purpose  to  stand 
in  their  way,  and  put  forth  their  hands  to  be  stricken;  perswa- 
ding  themselves  that,  being  with  child,  they  shall  have  good  de¬ 
livery;  and  so,  being  barren,  that  it  will  make  them  to  conceive. 
Caesar  sate  to  behold  that  sport  upon  the  pulpit  for  orations,  in 
a  chaire  of  gold,  apparelled  in  triumphant  manner.  Antomus, 
who  was  Consull  at  that  time,  was  one  of  them  that  ranne  this 

holy  course.”  . 

19.  Coleridge  remarks :  “  If  my  ear  does  not  deceive  me,  the 
metre  of  this  line  was  meant  to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philo¬ 
sophic  contempt,  characterising  Brutus  even  in  his  first  casual 
speech.”  Plutarch  supplied  the  basis  of  the  passage,  thus: 
“  There  was  a  certaine  Soothsayer  that  had  given  Caesar  warning 
long  time  afore,  to  take  heed  of  the  Ides  of  March,  which  is  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month,  for  on  that  day  he  should  be  in  great  dan¬ 
ger.  That  day  being  come,  Caesar,  going  unto  the  Senate-house, 
and  speaking  merily  unto  the  Soothsayer,  told  him  the  Ides  of 
March  be  come.  So  they  be,  softly  answered  the  Soothsayer,  but 
yet  are  they  not  past.” 

66.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  etc.:— Here  Craik  remarks  that 
“the  eager,  impatient  temper  of  Cassius,  absorbed  in  his  own 
idea,  is  vividly  expressed  by  his  thus  continuing  his  argument  as 
if  without  appearing  to  have  even  heard  Brutus  s  interrupting 
question;  for  such  is  the  only  interpretation  which  his  therefore 
would  seem  to  admit  of.” 

86,  87.  Set  honour,  etc. Coleridge  makes  this  following  com¬ 
ment  :  “  Warburton  would  read  death  for  both ;  but  I  prefer  the 
old  text.  There  are  here  three  things,  the  public  good,  the  in¬ 
dividual  Brutus’s  honour,  and  his  death.  The  latter  two  so 
balanced  each  other  that  he  could  decide  for  the  first  by  equi¬ 
poise;  nay — the  thought  growing — that  honour  had  more  weight 
than  death.” 

122.  His  coward  lips,  etc.: — This  is  oddly  expressed;  but  a 
quibble,  alluding  to  a  cowardly  soldier  flying  from  his  colours, 
was  intended. 

147.  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit : — Here  spirit  is  doubtless  meant 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  and  perhaps  should  be  so 
printed. 
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163.  some  aim : — So  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  III.  i. 
28:  “But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.’’  So  too  in 
various  other  places. 

174.  As,  according  to  Tooke,  is  an  article,  and  means  the  same 
as  that,  which,  or  it:  accordingly  we  find  it  often  so  employed  by 
old  writers;  and  particularly  in  our  version  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
Lord  Bacon  also  in  his  Apothegms:  “One  of  the  Romans  said 
to  his  friend ;  what  think  you  of  such  a  one,  as  was  taken  with  the 
manner  in  adultery  ?  ” 

195.  He  thinks  too  much : — So  in  North’s  Plutarch,  “  Life  of 
Julius  Csesar”:  “Caesar  had  Cassius  in  jelousie,  and  suspected 
him  much :  whereupon  he  said  on  a  time  to  his  friends,  ‘  What  wil 
Cassius  do,  think  ye?  I  like  not  his  pale  looks.’  Another  time, 
when  Caesars  friends  complained  unto  him  of  Antonius  and 
Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mischief  towards  him,  he 
answered  them,  ‘As  for  those  fat  men,  and  smooth-combed 
heads,  I  never  reckon  of  them ;  but  these  pale-visaged  and  carion- 
leane  people,  I  feare  them  most  ’ ;  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius.” 

228-230.  Plutarch’s  best  account  of  this  incident  is  given  in  the 
Life  of  Antonius:  “The  Romaines  celebrated  the  feast  called 
Lupercalia,  and  Csesar,  being  apparalled  in  his  triumphing  robe, 
was  set  in  the  tribune  where  they  use  to  make  orations  to  the 
people,  and  from  thence  did  behold  the  sport  of  the  runners. 
Antonius,  being  one  among  the  rest  that  was  to  run,  leaving  the 
old  customes  of  that  solemnity,  ran  to  the  tribune  where  Csesar 
was  set,  and  caried  a  laurell  crowne  in  his  hand,  having  a  royall 
band  or  diademe  wreathed  about  it,  which  was  the  ancient  marke 
and  token  of  a  king.  When  he  was  come  to  Csesar,  he  made  his 
fellow  runners  lift  him  up,  and  so  he  put  the  laurell  crowne  upon 
his  head,  signifying  thereby  that  he  deserved  to  be  king.  But 
Csesar,  making  as  though  he  refused  it,  turned  away  his  head. 
The  people  were  so  rejoiced  at  it,  that  they  al  clapped  their  hands 
for  joy.  Antonius  againe  did  put  it  on  his  head;  Caesar  againe  re¬ 
fused  it :  and  thus  they  were  striving  off  and  on  a  great  while  to¬ 
gether.  As  oft  as  Antonius  did  put  this  laurel  crowne  unto  him, 
a  few  of  his  followers  rejoiced  at  it;  and  as  oft  as  Csesar  refused 
it,  al  the  people  together  clapped  their  hands.” 

267-273.  a  man  of  any  occupation  .  .  .  his  infirmity: — See 
Coriolanus,  IV.  vi.  97,  98 :  “  The  voice  of  occupation  and  the 
breath  of  garlic-eaters !  ”  Casca  means,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
plebeians  to  whom  Caesar  offered  his  throat.  The  Poet  here 
borrows  an  incident  that  is  related  by  Plutarch  as  having  taken 
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place  on  another  occasion  some  time  before  the  offering  Caesar 
the  crown  in  public:  “When  they  had  decreed  divers  honours 
for  him  in  the  Senate,  the  Consuls  and  Praetors,  accompanied 
with  the  whole  Senate,  went  unto  him  in  the  market-place,  where 
he  was  set  by  the  pulpit  for  orations,  to  tell  him  what  honours 
they  had  decreed  for  him  in  his  absence.  But  he,  sitting  still  in 
his  majestie,  disdaining  to  rise  up  unto  them,  when  they  came 
in,  as  if  they  had  been  private  men,  answered  them,  that  his 
honours  had  more  need  to  be  cut  off  than  enlarged.  This  did 
not  onely  offend  the  Senate  but  the  people  also,  to  see  that  he 
should  so  lightly  esteeme  of  the  magistrates ;  insomuch  as  every 
man  that  might  lawfully  go  his  way  departed  thence  very  sor¬ 
rowfully.  Thereupon  also  Caesar  rising  departed  home  to  his 
house,  and,  tearing  open  his  dublet-coller  making  his  necke  bare, 
he  cried  out  aloud  to  his  friends,  that  his  throate  was  readie  to 
offer  to  any  man  that  would  come  and  cut  it.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  reported  that  afterwards,  to  excuse  his  folly,  he  imputed 
it  to  his  disease,  saying  that  their  wits  are  not  perfit.  which  have 
this  disease  of  the  falling  evill,  when  standing  on  their  feete  they 
speake  to  the  people,  but  are  soone  troubled  with  a  trembling  of 
their  bodie,  and  a  sodaine  dimnesse  and  giddinesse.” 

288,  289.  for  pulling  scarfs,  etc. : — This  is  related  in  Plutarch 
thus :  “  There  were  set  up  images  of  Ctesar  in  the  city,  with  dia- 
demes  upon  their  heads,  like  kings.  Those  the  two  Tribunes, 
Flavius  and  Marullus,  went  and  pulled  downe ;  and  furthermore, 
meeting  with  them  that  saluted  Caesar  as  king,  they  committed 
them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  them,  rejoicing  at  it,  and 
called  them  Brutes,  because  of  Brutus  who  had  in  old  time  driven 
the  kings  out  of  Rome,  and  brought  the  kingdome  of  one  person 
unto  the  government  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Caesar  was  so 
offended  withall,  that  he  deprived  Marullus  and  Flavius  of  their 
Tribuneships,  and  spake  also  against  the  people,  and  called  them 
Bruti  and  Cumani,  to  wit,  beasts  and  fooles.” 

312, 313.  Thy  honourable  metal  .  .  .  disposed: — The  best 
metal  or  temper  may  be  worked  into  qualities  contrary  to  its 
disposition,  or  what  it  is  disposed  to. 

Scene  III. 

3  et  seq.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  gives  the  follow- 
lowing  account  of  these  wonders:  “Touching  the  fires  in  the 
element,  and  spirits  running  up  and  downe  in  the  night,  and  also 
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the  solitary  birds  to  be  seen  at  noon  daies  sitting  in  the  great 
market-place,  are  not  all  these  signes  perhaps  worth  the  noting 
in  such  a  wonderful  chance  as  happened?  But  Strabo  the  Phi¬ 
losopher  writeth,  that  divers  men  were  seene  going  up  and  downe 
in  fire;  and  furthermore,  that  there  was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers, 
that  did  cast  a  marvellous  burning  flame  out  of  his  hand;  inso¬ 
much  as  they  that  saw  it  thought  he  had  bene  burnt,  but  when 
the  fire  was  out  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt.” 

49.  thunder-stone : — This,  according  to  Craik,  “is  the  imagi¬ 
nary  product  of  the  thunder,  which  the  ancients  called  Brontia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  species  of  gem,  and  as  that  which,  falling 
with  the  lightning,  does  the  mischief.  It  is  the  fossil  commonly 
called  the  Belemnite,  or  Finger-stone,  and  now  known  to  be  a 
shell.  We  still  talk  of  the  thunder-bolt,  which,  however,  is  com¬ 
monly  confounded  with  the  lightning.”  The  thunder-stone  was 
held  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  lightning,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Cymbelinc,  IV.  ii.  270,  271 : — 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 

Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Othello,  V.  ii.  234,  235 : — 

“  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder?” 

75.  lion  in  the  Capitol : — “  Roars  in  the  Capitol  as  doth  the 
lion,”  explains  Craik.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suppose,  as 
Wright  does,  that  the  Poet  imagined  lions  kept  in  the  Capitol,  as 
in  the  Tower  of  London. 

114.  My  answer  must  be  made : — Johnson  explains  this  passage 
thus :  “  I  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  must  answer  as  for  sedi¬ 
tious  words.” 


ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

10  et  seq.  “  This  speech,”  says  Coleridge,  “  is  singular ;  at  least 
I  do  not  at  present  see  into  Shakespeare’s  motive,  his  rationale, 
or  in  what  point  of  view  he  meant  Brutus’s  character  to  appear. 
For,  surely,  nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with  our  historical 
preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering  to  the  intellect 
of  the  Stoico- Platonic  tyrannicide,  than  the  tenets  here  attributed 
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to  him;  namely,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  king,  or  to 
Caesar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would  Caesar  but  be  as  good  a 
monarch  as  he  now  seems  disposed  to  be !  .  .  .  What  char¬ 

acter  did  Shakespeare  mean  his  Brutus  to  be?  ” 

21-27.  ’tis  a  common  proof ,  etc. : — Daniel,,  in  his  Civil  w  ars, 
the  first  four  books  of  which  were  published  in  1595,  puts  a  simi¬ 
lar  thought  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  when  on  the  point  of  being 
deposed  by  Bolingbroke: — 

“  Th’  aspirer,  once  attain’d  unto  the  top, 

Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up; 

And  with  a  harder  hand  and  straiter  rein 
Doth  curb  that  looseness  he  did  find  before ; 

Doubting  th’  occasion  like  might  serve  again : 

His  own  example  makes  him  fear  the  more.” 

46.  et  seq.  This  passage  is  based  upon  the  following  from  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Life  of  Brutus:  “But,  for  Brutus,  his  friends  and  coun- 
trimen,  both  by  divers  procurements  and  sundry  rumours  of  the 
city,  and  by  many  bils  also,  did  openly  call  him  to  do  that  he  did. 
For  under  the  image  of  his  ancestor,  Junius  Brutus,  that  drave 
the  kings  out  of  Rome,  they  wrote,  ‘  O,  that  it  pleased  the  gods 
thou  wert  now  alive,  Brutus !  ’  and  againe,— ‘  That  thou  wert  here 
among  us  now!  ’  His  tribunall  or  chaire,  where  he  ga\e^audi- 
ence  during  the  time  he  was  Pnetor,  was  full  of  such  bils:  ‘  Bru¬ 
tus,  thou  art  asleep,  and  art  not  Brutus  indeed !  ’  ” 

66-69.  “  By  instruments,”  says  Blakeway,  “  I  understand  our 
bodily  powers,  our  members :  as  Othello  calls  his  eyes  and  hands 
his  speculative  and  active  instruments.  So  intending  to  paint,  as 
he  does  very  finely,  the  inward  conflict  which  precedes  the  com¬ 
mission  of  some  dreadful  crime,  he  represents,  as  I  conceive 
him,  the  genius,  or  soul,  consulting  with  the  body,  and,  as  it 
were,  questioning  the  limbs,  the  instruments  which  are  to  per¬ 
form  this  deed  of  death,  whether  they  can  undertake  to  bear  her 
out  in  the  affair,  whether  they  can  screw  up  their  courage  to  do 
what  she  shall  enjoin  them.  The  tumultuous  commotion  of  op¬ 
posing  sentiments  and  feelings  produced  by  the  firmness  of  the 
soul,  contending  with  the  secret  misgivings  of  the  body;  during 
which  the  mental  faculties  are,  though  not  actually  dormant,  yet 
in  a  sort  of  waking  stupor,  ‘  crushed  by  one  overwhelming 
image  ’ ;  is  finely  compared  to  a  phantasm  of  a  hideous  dream,  and 
by  the  state  of  man  suffering  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.” 
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70.  Cassius  had  married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus;  hence  the 
former  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  latter’s  brother. 

1 19.  by  lottery: — Steevens  thinks  there  may  be  an  allusion 
here  to  the  custom  of  decimation,  that  is,  the  selection  by  lot  of 
every  tenth  soldier  in  a  general  mutiny  for  punishment.  The 
meaning  probably  is,  by  chance  or  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant. 

218.  go  along  by  him: — That  is,  by  his  house;  make  that  your 
way  home. 

233.  [ Enter  Portia.]  The  matter  of  the  following  noble  dialogue 
is  thus  delivered  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Brutus :  “His  wife  Porcia 
was  the  daughter  of  Cato,  whom  Brutus  maried,  being  his  cousin; 
not  a  maiden,  but  a  young  widow  after  the  death  cf  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  Bibulus.  This  ladie,  loving  her  husband  well,  and  being  of 
a  noble  courage,  as  she  was  also  wise ;  because  she  would  not 
aske  her  husband  what  he  ayled  before  she  had  made  some  proofe 
by  herselfe ;  tooke  a  litle  razour,  and,  causing  her  women  to  go  out 
of  her  chamber,  gave  herselfe  a  great  gash  withall  in  her  thigh ; 
and  incontinently  after  a  vehement  feaver  tooke  her,  by  reason  of 
the  paine  of  her  wound.  Then,  perceiving  her  husband  was  mar¬ 
vellously  out  of  quiet,  and  could  take  no  rest,  she  spake  in  this 
sort  unto  him:  ‘I,  being,  O  Brutus!  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was 
maried  unto  thee;  not  to  be  thy  bedfellow  and  companion  at 
board  onely,  like  a  harlot,  but  to  be  partaker  also  with  thee  of  thy 
good  and  evill  fortune.  Now,  for  thyselfe,  I  can  find  no  cause 
of  fault  in  thee  touching  our  match ;  but,  for  my  part,  how  may 
I  shew  my  duty  towards  thee,  and  how  much  I  would  do  for  thy 
sake,  if  I  cannot  constantly  beare  a  secret  mischance  or  griefe 
with  thee?  I  confesse  that  a  womans  wit  commonly  is  too  weake 
to  keepe  a  secret  safely :  but  yet  good  education  and  the  company 
of  vertuous  men  have  some  power  to  reforme  the  defect  of  na¬ 
ture.  And,  for  myselfe.  I  have  this  benefite,  moreover,  that  I 
am  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  I  did  not  trust  to  any  of  these  things,  until  now  I  have  found 
by  experience,  that  no  paine  or  griefe  whatsoever  can  overcome 
me.’  With  these  words,  shee  shewed  him  the  wound  on  her 
thigh,  and  told  him  what  she  had  done  to  prove  herselfe.  Brutus 
was  amazed  to  heare  what  she  sayd  unto  him;  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  he  besought  the  goddes  to  give  him  the  grace 
that  he  might  be  found  a  husband  worthy  of  so  noble  a  wife  as 
Porcia :  so  he  then  did  comfort  her  the  best  he  could.” 

315.  To  wear  a  kerchief: — Shakespeare  has  given  to  the 
Romans  the  manners  of  his  own  time.  It  was  a  common  practice 
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in  England  for  those  who  were  sick  to  wear  a  kerchief  on  their 
heads.  So  in  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  Cheshire :  “  If  any  there  be 
sick,  they  make  him  a  posset  and  tye  a  kerchief  on  his  head ;  and 
if  that  will  not  mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him. 

Scene  II. 

7.  {Enter  Calpurnia.]  Plutarch  s  Life  of  Julius  Ccesar  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  basis  of  the  following  dialogue :  Caesar  self  also, 

doing  sacrifice  unto  the  gods,  found  that  one  of  the  beasts  which 
was  sacrificed  had  no  hart ;  and  that  was  a  strange  thing  in  na¬ 
ture,  how  a  beast  could  live  without  a  heart.  And  the  \ery  day 
before,  Caesar,  supping  with  Marcus  Lepidus,  sealed  certaine  let¬ 
ters,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  at  the  board:  so,  talk  falling  out 
amongst  them  what  death  was  best,  he  cried  out  aloud,  Death 
unlooked  for.’  Then,  going  to  bed  the  same  night,  as  his  man¬ 
ner  was,  and  lying  with  his  wife  Calpurnia,  all  the  windows  and 
doores  of  his  chamber  flying  open,  the  noise  awoke  him,  and 
made  him  afraid;  but  more,  when  he  heard  his  wife,  being  fast 
asleepe,  weepe  and  sigh,  and  put  forth  many  fumbling  lamentable 
speeches ;  for  She  dreamed  that  Caesar  was  slaine,  and  that  she 
had  him  in  her  armes.  Caesar  rising  in  the  morning,  she  prayed 
him,  if  it  were  possible,  not  to  go  out  of  the  doores  that  day,  but 
to  adjourne  the  session  of  the  Senate  until  another  day:  and 
that,  if  he  made  no  reckoning  of  her  dreame,  yet  he  would  search 
further  of  the  soothsaiers,  to  know  what  should  happen  him 
that  day.  It  seemed  that  Caesar  likewise  did  feare  or  suspect 
somewhat,  because  his  wife  Calpurnia  until  that  time  was  never 
given  to  any  feare  or  superstition.  When  the  soothsaiers,  having 
sacrificed  many  beasts  one  after  another,  told  him  that  none  did 
like  them;  then  he  determined  to  send  Antonius  to  adjourne  the 
session  of  the  Senate.” 

13.  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies'. — Never  paid  a  regard  to 
prodigies  or  omens. 

24.  ghosts  did  shriek ,  etc.: — Compare  Hamlet,  I.  i.  113-120. 

31.  This  may  have  been  suggested  by  Suetonius,  who  relates 
that  a  blazing  star  appeared  for  seven  days  together  during  the 
celebration  of  games  instituted  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Julius. 
The  common  people  believed  that  this  indicated  his  reception 
among  the  gods:  his  statues  were  accordingly  ornamented  with 
its  figure,  and  medals  struck  on  which  it  was  represented.  There 
is  a  curious  old  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  “  being  dis- 
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suaded  from  looking  on  a  comet,  with  a  courage  equal  to  the 
greatness  of  her  state  caused  the  windowe  to  be  sette  open,  and 
said,  Jacta  est  alea — the  dice  are  thrown.” 

32,33.  So  in  Plutarch:  “When  some  of  his  friends  did  coun¬ 
sell  him  to  have  a  guard  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  some 
also  did  offer  themselves  to  serve  him,  he  would  never  consent, 
but  said  it  was  better  to  die  once,  than  alwayes  to  be  afraid  of 
death.” 

76.  statue: — In  Shakespeare’s  time  statue  was  pronounced  in¬ 
differently  as  a  word  of  two  syllables  or  three.  Bacon  uses  it 
repeatedly  as  a  trisyllable,  and  spells  it  statua,  as  in  his  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning:  “It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures 
or  staluas  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar,  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or 
great  personages  of  much  later  years.”  The  measure  evidently 
requires  that  it  be  a  word  of  three  syllables  here,  as  also  in  III. 
ii.  192.  “  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue.”  Many  editions 

print  statua  in  both  places. 

104.  reason  to  my  love  is  liable : — That  is,  reason,  or  propriety 
of  speech  and  conduct,  stands  second,  gives  way  to  my  love. 
This  scene  is  taken  very  literally  from  Plutarch :  “  In  the  meane 
time  came  Decius  Brutus,  surnamed  Albinus,  in  whom  Caesar 
put  such  confidence  that  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  had 
appointed  him  to  be  his  heire;  and  yet  was  he  of  the  conspiracie 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He,  fearing  that  if  Caesar  did  adjourne 
the  session  that  day  the  conspiracie  would  be  betrayed,  laughed 
at  the  Soothsayers,  and  reproved  Caesar,  saying  that  he  gave 
the  Senate  occasion  to  mislike  with  him,  and  that  they  might 
think  he  mocked  them,  considering  that  by  his  commandment 
they  were  assembled ;  and  that  they  were  ready  willingly  to  grant 
him  all  things,  and  to  proclaime  him  king  of  all  his  provinces  of 
the  Empire  out  of  Italy,  and  that  he  should  weare  his  diademe  in 
all  other  places  both  by  sea  and  land.  And  furthermore,  if  any 
man  should  tel  them  from  him  they  should  depart  for  that  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  return  againe  when  Calpurnia  should  have  better 
dreames,  what  would  his  enemies  and  ill-willers  say,  and  how 
could  they  like  of  his  friends  words?  And  who  could  perswade 
them  otherwise,  but  that  they  would  think  his  dominion  a  slavery 
unto  them,  and  him  tyrannicall  in  himselfe?  And  yet,  if  it  be  so, 
said  he,  that  you  utterly  mislike  of  this  day,  it  is  better  that  you 
go  yourselfe  in  person,  and.  saluting  the  Senate,  dismisse  them 
til  another  time.  Therewithall  he  took  Caesar  by  the  hand  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  house.” 
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Scene  III. 

In  this  'Scene  the  Poet  has  followed  Plutarch  very  closely: 
“  One  Artemidorus,  born  in  the  ile  of  Cnidos,  a  doctor  _  ot 
rhetorick  in  the  Greeke  tongue,  who  by  means  of  his  profession 
was  very  familiar  with  Brutus  confederates,  and  therefore  knew 
the  most  part  of  al  their  practices  against  Caesar,  came  and 
brought  him  a  litle  bill,  written  with  his  owne  hand,  of  al  that 
he  meant  to  tel  him.  He,  marking  how  Caisar  received  all  the 
supplications  that  were  offered  him, .  and  that  he  gave  them 
straight  to  his  men  that  were  about  him,  pressed  nearer  to  him, 
and  said,  ‘Caesar,  reade  this  memoriall  to  yourselfe,  and  that 
quickly,  for  they  be  matters  of  great  weight,  and  touch  you 
nearly.’  Caesar  took  it  of  him.  but  could  never  reade  it,  though 
he  many  times  attempted  it,  for  the  number  of  people  that  did 
salute  him ;  but,  holding  it  still  in  his  hand,,  keeping  it  to  him- 
selfe,  went  on  withall  into  the  Senate-house.” 


Scene  IV. 

In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Brutus  the  incident  of  this  Scene  is  re¬ 
lated  as  follows :  “  In  the  meane  time,  there  came  one  of  Brutus 
men  post  hast  unto  him,  and  told  him  his  wife  was  dying.  For 
Porcia,  being  very  carefull  and  pensive  for  that  which  was  to  come, 
and  being  too  weake  to  away  with  so  great  and  inward  griefe 
of  mind,  could  hardly  keepe  within,  but  was  frighted  with  every 
little  noyse  and  crie  she  heard;  asking  every  man  that  came 
from  the  market-place  what  Brutus  did,  and  sending  messenger 
after  messenger,  to  know  what  newes.  At  length,  Ctesars  com- 
ming  being  prolonged,  Porciaes  weaknesse  was  not  able  to  hold 
out  any  longer ;  and  thereupon  shee  sodainly  swounded,  that  she 
had  no  leysure  to  go  to  her  chamber,  but  was  taken  in  the 
middest  of  her  house.  Howbeit,  she  soone  came  to  herselfe 
againe,  and  so  was  layd  in  her  bed,  and  attended  by  her  women. 
When  Brutus  heard  these  newes,  it  grieved  him;  yet  he  left  not 
off  the  care  of  his  countrie,  neither  went  to  his  house  for  any 
newes  he  heard.” 

42,  43.  Brutus  hath  a  suit,  etc. ’ These  words  Portia  addresses 
to  Lucius  to  deceive  him  by  assigning  a  false  cause  for  her  pres¬ 
ent  perturbation. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

77-  Et  tu,  Brute ? — “There  is 'no  ancient  Latin  authority,  I 
believe,”  says  Craik,  “  for  this  famous  exclamation,  although  in 
Suetonius,  i.  82,  Caesar  is  made  to  address  Brutus  Kat  ah,  tIkvov 
(And  thou  too,  my  son?).  It  may  have  occurred  as  it  stands 
here  in  the  Latin  play  on  the  same  subject  which  is  recorded  to 
have  been  acted  at  Oxford  in  1582;  and  it  is  found  in  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  first  printed  in  1595,  on 
which  3  Henry  VI.  is  founded,  as  also  in  a  poem  by  S.  Nicholson, 
entitled  Acolastus  his  Afterwit,  printed  in  1600,  in  both  of  which 
nearly  contemporary  productions  we  have  the  same  line — ‘  Et  tu, 
Brute ?  Wilt  thou  stab  Caesar  too?’”  But  Stokes  declares  that 
it  is  in  the  Latin  play  of  1582. 

1 16- 1 18.  Sc  oft  .  .  .  liberty. — There  is  nothing  in  the  play 

more  puzzling  to  us  than  this  and  the  two  preceding  speeches. 
It  seems  as  though  the  Poet  either  committed  a  great  oversight 
in  making  his  heroes  talk  thus,  or  else  meant  it  as  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  characteristic  passage.  Did  he  mean  to  indicate  a  sort 
of  sentimental  hanging  and  brooding  over  their  own  virtue,  to 
suck  out  of  it  self-solacement  and  self-assurance  of  fame,  such 
as  might  naturally  grow  from  making  patriotism  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  and  profession  of  their  lives? 

177,  178.  Your  voice ,  etc.: — Blakeway  observes,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  has  maintained  the  consistency  of  Cassius’s  character, 
who,  being  selfish  and  greedy  himself,  endeavours  to  influence 
Antony  by  similar  motives.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in¬ 
variably  represented  as  disinterested  and  generous,  and  is 
adorned  by  the  Poet  with  so  many  good  qualities  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  forget  that  he  was  an  assassin. 

207.  208.  0  world  ...  of  thee : — Coleridge  strongly  main¬ 
tained  that  these  two  lines  were  interpolated  by  some  actor,  and 
that  we  have  but  to  read  the  passage  without  them,  to  see  that 
they  never  were  in  it.  He  adds :  “  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
instance  in  Shakespeare  fairly  like  this.  Conceits  he  has ;  but  they 
not  only  rise  out  of  some  word  in  the  lines  before,  but  also  lead 
on  to  the  thought  in  the  lines  following.  Here  the  conceit  is  a 
mere  alien  :  Antony  forgets  an  image,  when  he  is  even  touching 
it,  and  then  recollects  it,  when  the  thought  last  in  his  mind  must 
have  led  him  away  from  it.”  But  the  same  and  similar  quibbles 
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are  too  frequent  in  Shakespeare  to  allow  of  our  accepting  fully 

the  great  critic’s  opinion.  .  .  ,  T, 

262.  By  men  Antony  means  not  mankind  in  general.  ihe 
scope  of  the  curse  is  limited  by  the  subsequent  words,  the  parts 

of  Italy,  and  in  these  confines.  __ 

289.  A  play  is  here  intended,  as  in  I.  11.  156,  on  the  words 

Rome  and  room. 


Scene  II. 

4.  part  the  numbers That  is,  as  Craik  explains,  divide  the 

multitude.  ...  , 

it.  et  seq.  In  this  celebrated  speech,  which,  to  a  critical  taste, 

is  far  from  being  a  model  of  style  either  for  oratory  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  Poet  seems  to  have  aimed  at  imitating  the  manner 
actually  ascribed  to  Brutus.  To  quote  from  North  s  Plutarch: 

“  They  do  note  that,  in  some  of  his  Epistles,  he  counterfeited  that 
briefe  compendious  maner  of  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  As, 
when  the  war  was  begun,  he  wrot  to  the  Pergamemans  m  this 
sort:  4 1  understand  you  have  given  Dolabella  money:  if  you  have 
done  it  willingly,  you  confesse  you  have  offended  me ;  if  against 
vour  wils,  shew  it  by  giving  me  willingly.’  Another  time  unto 
the  Samians :  ‘  Your  counsels  be  long,  your  doings  be  slow ;  con¬ 
sider  the  end.’  And  in  another  Epistle  he  wrote  unto  the 
Patareians :  ‘  The  Xanthians,  despising  my  good  wil,  have  made 
their  country  a  grave  of  despaire;  and  the  Patareians,  that  put 
themselves  into  my  protection,  have  lost  no  jot  of  their  liberty: 
and  therefore,  wildest  you  have  liberty,  either  chuse  the 
ment  of  the  Patareians  or  the  fortune  of  the  Xanthians.  These 
were  Brutus  maner  of  letters,  which  were  honoured  for  their 
briefnesse.”  And  Shakespeare’s  idea,  as  followed  out  in  this 
speech,  is  sustained  also  by  the  Dialogus  dc  Oratoribus,  ascribed 
to  Tacitus;  wherein  it  is  said  that  Brutus's  style  of  eloquence 
was  censured  as  otiosum  ct  disjunctum.  For,  as  Verplanck  re¬ 
marks,  “the  disjunctum,  the  broken-up  style,  without  oratorical 
continuity,  is  precisely  that  assumed  by  the  dramatist.” 

79.  bury: — “Shakespeare,”  says  Wright,  “was  no  doubt  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own  time  and  country.  The  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  had  not  been  in  use  in  Rome  very  long  before  the  time  of 

C2£S3,^.,,  •* 

80,81.  Compare  this  with  the  passage  in  Henry  VIII.,  IV.  ii. 
45 : — 
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“  Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.” 

193.  ran  blood : — The  image  seems  to  be  that  the  blood  flowing 
from  Caesar’s  wounds  appeared  to  run  from  the  statue.  The 
words  are  from  North’s  Plutarch:  “Against  the  very  base 
whereon  Pompey’s  image  stood,  which  ran  all  of  a  gore-blood 
till  he  was  slain.” 

Scene  III. 

The  matter  of  this  Scene  is  taken  from  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Brutus:  “There  was  a  poet  called  Cinna,  who  had  been  no  par¬ 
taker  of  the  conspiracy,  but  was  alway  one  of  Caesars  chiefest 
friends.  He  dreamed,  the  night  before,  that  Caesar  bad  him  to 
supper  with  him,  and  that,  he  refusing  to  goe,  Caesar  was  very 
importunate  with  him,  and  compelled  him,  so  that  at  length  he 
led  him  by  the  hand  into  a  great  darke  place,  where,  being  mar¬ 
vellously  affraid,  he  was  driven  to  follow  him  in  spite  of  his 
heart.  This  dreame  put  him  all  night  into  a  feaver,  and  yet,  the 
next  morning,  when  he  heard  that  they  caried  Caesars  body  to 
burial,  and  being  ashamed  not  to  accompany  his  funerals,  he  went 
out  of  his  house,  and  thrust  himselfe  into  the  prease  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  that  were  in  a  great  uprore.  And  because  some  one 
called  him  by  his  name  Cinna,  the  people,  thinking  he  had  been 
that  Cinna  who,  in  an  oration  he  made,  had  spoken  very  evill  of 
Caesar,  falling  upon  him  in  their  rage,  slue  him  outright  in  the 
market-place. 

2.  The  Poet  may  mean  that  many  things  besides  his  dream  of 
the  feast  charge  his  fancy  unluckily.  Steevens  remarks,  “  I  learn 
from  an  old  black-letter  book  on  Fortune-telling,  etc.,  that  to 
dream  ‘  of  being  at  banquets  betokeneth  misfortune.’  ”  It  were 
better,  White  thinks,  had  Steevens  given  his  authority  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

[A  house  in  Rome.]  The  place  of  this  Scene  is  not  marked  in 
the  original,  but  is  shown  to  be  at  Rome,  by  Lepidus’s  being  sent 
to  Caesar’s  house,  and  told  that  he  will  find  his  confederates  “  or 
here,  or  at  the  Capitol.”  In  fact,  however,  the  triumvirs  did  not 
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meet  at  Rome  to  settle  the  proscription,  but  on  a  little  island  in 
the  river  Rhenus  (Reno),  near  Bononia,  the  present  Bologna. 
The  Poet  most  likely  knew  this,  as  he  must  have  read  in  Plu¬ 
tarch  how  “  all  three  met  together  in  an  island  environed  round 

about  with  a  little  river.”  . 

4.  Publius Either  the  Poet  or  the  printer  fell  into  an  error 
here  -  the  true  name  of  this  person  being  not  Publius  but  Lucius. 
Thus’  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Antonius :  “  Osar  left  Cicero  to  An- 
tonius  will;  Antonius  also  forsooke  Lucius  Csesar,  who  was  his 
uncle  by  his  mother ;  and  both  of  them  together  suffered  Lepidus 

to  kill  his  own  brother  Paulus.”  . 

48,  49.  we  are  at  the  stake,  etc. : — An  allusion  to  bear-baiting. 

So  in  Macbeth,  V.  vii. : — 

“  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot  fly, 

But  bear-like  I  must  fight  the  course.” 

Scene  II. 

5  To  do  you  salutation A  common  form  of  expression.  So 
in  Richard  IIP,  V.  iii.  209,  210:  _  “  The  early  village-cock  hath 
twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.” 

16.  instances This,  according  to  Dyce,  “  is  a  word  used  by 
Shakespeare  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  which  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  distinguish — ‘  motive,  inducement,  cause,  ground , 
symptom,  prognostic ;  information,  assurance ;  proof,  example, 
indication.’  ”  Here  it  is  explained  by  Craik  as  assiduities,  and 
by  Schmidt  as  proofs  of  familiarity. 

23.  hot  at  hand:—“  That  is,”  says  Craik,  “apparently,  when 
held  by  the  hand,  or  led;  or  rather,  perhaps,  when  acted  upon 
only  by  the  rein.”  Hudson  explains  it  as  meaning  horses 
spirited  or  mettlesome  when  held  back,  or  restrained.”  See  the 
following  passage  in  Henry  VIII.,  V.  iii.  21-24: 

“  Those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  ’em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  ’em  gentle,  ^ 

But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits  and  spur  ’em, 

Till  they  obey  the  manage.” 

Scene  III. 

The  last  Scene  is  supposed  to  pass  outside  of  Brutus’s  tent, 
into  which  he  invites  Cassius  in  his  last  speech  but  one.  But  in 
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the  Folio,  where  the  divisions  of  the  scenes  are  not  indicated 
in  this  play,  the  simple  direction  is,  “  Exeunt  [Lucilius,  Titinius, 
Lucius,  etc.]  Manent  Brutus  and  Cassius."  The  audients  were 
plainly  to  suppose  a  change  of  scene  here. 

20, 21.  This  question  is  far  from  implying  that  any  of  those 
who  touched  Caesar's  body  were  villains.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  indirect  way  of  asserting  that  there  was  not  one  man  among 
them  who  was  base  enough  to  stab  him  for  any  cause  but  that  of 
j  ustice. 

32.  To  make  conditions : — To  decide  on  what  terms  it  is  fit  to 
confer  the  offices  at  my  disposal. 

156.  swallow'd  fire: — So  in  North’s  Plutarch:  “And  for  Por- 
cia,  Brutus  wife,  Nicolaus  the  philosopher  and  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus  do  write  that  she,  determining  to  kill  herselfe  (her  parents 
and  friends  carefully  looking  to  keepe  her  from  it),  tooke  hote 
burning  coles  and  cast  them  into  her  mouth,  and  kept  her  mouth 
so  close  that  she  choked  herselfe.  There  was  a  letter  of  Brutus 
found,  written  to  his  friends,  complaining  of  their  negligence, 
that,  his  wife  being  sicke,  they  wold  not  helpe  her,  but  suffered 
her  to  kill  herself,  chusing  to  die  rather  than  to  languish  in 
paine.” 

194.  in  art: — That  is,  in  theory  as  opposed  to  practice. 

252.  book : — This  characteristic  little  incident  of  the  book  was 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Brutus.  It  makes  a 
part  of  the  account  there  given  of  the  apparition :  “  As  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  passe  over  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  there  went  a 
rumour  that  there  appeared  a  wonderfull  signe  unto  him.  Brutus 
was  a  carefull  man,  and  slept  very  little,  both  for  that  his  diet 
was  moderate,  as  also  because  he  was  continually  occupied.  He 
never  slept  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night  no  longer  then  the 
time  he  was  driven  to  be  alone,  and  when  every  body  else  tooke 
their  rest.  But  now  whilest  he  was  in  the  warre,  and  his  head 
over-busily  occupied  to  thinke  of  his  affaires  and  what  would 
happen,  having  slumbered  a  little  after  supper,  he  spent  all  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  dispatching  of  his  weightiest  causes;  and, 
after  he  had  taken  order  for  them,  if  he  had  any  leisure  left  him, 
he  would  read  some  booke  till  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  at 
what  time  the  captains  and  colonels  did  use  to  come  to  him.” 

274.  [Enter  the  Ghost  of  Caesar .]  In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Brutus 
this  apparition  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  ghost  of  Caesar,  but  only 
as  “  a  wonderfull  strange  and  monstrous  shape  of  a  bodie  coming 
towards  him.”  The  point  is  of  little  moment,  save  as  showing  the 
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Poet's  care  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  materials.  In  the  Life 
of  Julius  Ccesar  he  had  the  following:  “  Above  all,  the  ghost  that 
appeared  unto  Brutus  shewed  plainly  that  the  gods  were  offended 
with  the  murther  of  Csesar.  1  he  vision  was  thus :  Brutus,  being 
ready  to  passe  over  his  armie  from  the  city,  slept  every  night 
in  his  tent;  and,  being  yet  awake,  thinking  of  his  affaires,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  tent-doore,  and,  looking  towards 
the  lamp  that  waxed  very  dim,  he  saw  a  horrible  vision  of  a  man, 
of  a  wonderfull  greatnesse  and  dreadful  looke,  which  at  the  first 
made  him  marvellously  afraid.  But,  when  he  saw  that  it  did 
him  no  hurt,  but  stood  by  his  bedside  and  said  nothing,  at  length 
he  asked  him  what  he  was.  The  image  answered  him,  ‘l  am  thy 
ill  angell,  Brutus,  and  thou  shall  see  me  by  the  city  of  Phillippes.’ 
Then  Brutus  replied,  ‘Well,  I  shall  see  thee  then.’  Therewithall 
the  spirit  presently  vanished.  After  that  time,  Brutus  being  neare 
unto  the  city  of  Phillippes,  this  spirit  appeared  againe  unto  him, 
but  spake  never  a  word.  Thereupon  Brutus,  knowing  that  he 
should  die,  did  put  himselfe  to  all  hazard  in  battel,  but  yet,  fight¬ 
ing  could  not  be  slaine.” 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

4.  battles:— The  propriety  of  this  term,  used  in  the  plural  for 
forces,  armies,  appears  when  it  is  remembered  that  Cassius  and 
Brutus  had  each  an  army,  or  division.  Compare  Henry  V.,  IV. 
Prologue,  9:  “Each  battle  sees  the  other’s  umber’d  face.” 

14.  Their  bloody  sign  of  battle : — So  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Brutus :  “The  next  morning  by  break  of  day.  the  Signall  of 
Battell  was  set  out  in  Brutus  and  Cassius  Camp,  which  was  an 
arming  Scarlet  Coat.” 

19.  Exigent: — For  the  only  other  use  of  this  word  for  exigency, 
<ee  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IV.  xiv.  63:  “When  the  exigent 
should  come.”  In  a  single  other  instance  only  does  Shakespeare 
use  the  word,  and  there  (1  Henry  VI.,  II.  v.  8,  9)  it  means  end: — 

“  These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.” 

33.  The  posture,  etc.: — Here  are  should  be  is,  in  agreement 
with  the  nominative  posture.  Hudson  remarks  that  “  more  cor¬ 
rect  writers  than  Shakespeare  have  committed  this  error,  where 
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a  plural  noun  immediately  precedes  the  verb,  although  such  noun 
be  not  the  subject  of  the  verb.” 

111-113.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  an  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  sentiments  Brutus  expresses  in  this  and  in  his 
former  speech :  but  there  is  no  real  one.  Brutus  had  laid  down 
to  himself,  as  a  principle,  to  abide  every  chance  and  extremity  of 
war;  but  when  Cassius  reminds  him  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  acknowledges  that 
to  be  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure.  The  passage  seems  de¬ 
signed  to  indicate  a  struggle  between  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  in  the  mind  of  Brutus.  Experience  is  at  length  growing 
too  strong  for  his  philosophy ;  and  he  here  wavers  between  his 
cherished  ideal  of  right  and  the  suggestions  of  a  pressing 
exigency.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  remark  with  which  he 
closes  his  oration  showing  “the  reason  of  our  Caesar’s  death”? 
He  there  says,  “  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall 
please  my  country  to  need  my  death.”  Were  these  discrepancies 
or  variations  of  temper  and  purpose  intended  by  the  Poet  as  a 
part  of  Brutus's  character,  or  were  they  mere  slips  of  memory  in 
Shakespeare? 

Scene  III. 

20.  Cassius  is  now  on  a  hill :  he  therefore  means  a  hill  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  he  is  on. 

31.  Nozv  some  light: — White  and  Hudson  print  ’light,  but,  as 
Rolfe  points  out,  “the  word  (A.  S.  lihtan )  is  not  a  contraction 
of  alight,  and  is  common  enough  in  prose.” 

43.  hilts: — This  plural  for  hilt  was  common  in  Shakespeare’s 
time.  So  in  Richard  Ill.,  I.  iv.  155:  “Hilts  if  thy  sword.” 
Shakespeare  applies  hilts  to  a  single  weapon  five  times,  and  three 
times  he  has  hilt. 

61.  Sink  to  night : — Craik  takes  this  “to  be  an  expression  of 
the  same  kind  with  sink  to  rest,”  a  far  nobler  sense,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  than  that  given  by  those  who  print,  as  some  do,  to-night. 

105.  His  funerals The  plural  was  the  commoner  form  in 
Shakespeare’s  day,  and  is  generally  used  by  him.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  use  see  the  first  note  under  III.  iii.  of  this  play. 

Scene  V. 

19.  And  this  last  night,  etc. So  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Ccesar: 
“The  second  Battell  being  at  hand,  this  Spirit  appeared  again 
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unto  him,  but  spake  never  a  word.”  We  read  in  the  Life  of 
Brutus:  “The  Romans  called  the  Valley  between  both  Camps 
the  Philippian  Fields.” 

68-70.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman,  etc. : — Plutarch,  in  the 
Life  of  Brutus,  declares:  “It  was  said  that  Antonius  spake  it 
openly  divers  times,  that  he  thought,  that  of  all  them  that  had 
slain  Caesar,  there  was  none  but  Brutus  onely  that  was  moved  to 
do  it,  as  thinking  the  act  commendable  of  it  self :  but  that  all 
the  other  Conspiratours  did  conspire  his  death  for  some  private 
malice  or  envy,  that  they  otherwise  did  bear  unto  him.” 

73-75.  His  life  was  gentle,  etc. : — There  is  a  likeness  between 
this  passage  and  one  in  Drayton’s  Barons’  Wars,  which  appears  in 
this  form  in  the  edition  of  1603 : — 

“  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say) 

In  whose  rich  soule  all  sovereign  powers  did  sute. 

In  whom  in  peace  the  elements  all  lay 
So  mixt,  as  none  could  sovereigntie  impute ; 

As  all  did  gouerne,  yet  all  did  obey, 

His  liuely  temper  was  so  absolute, 

That ’t  seem’d,  when  Heaven  his  modell  first  began. 

In  him  it  shew’d  perfection  in  a  man.” 

This  stanza  appeared  unaltered  in  four  subsequent  editions;  but 
in  a  fifth,  in  1619,  it  was  given  with  the  following  slight  varia¬ 
tions  : — ■ 

“  He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say,) 

In  whose  rich  Soule  the  Virtues  well  did  sute: 

In  whom,  so  mix’d  the  Elements  all  lay, 

That  none  to  one  could  Sou’reigntie  impute; 

As  all  did  gouerne,  so  did  all  obay; 

He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 

As  that  it  seem’d,  when  Nature  him  began, 

She  meant  to  shew  all  that  might  be  in  Man.” 

In  the  original  version  of  The  Barons’  Wars  (1596),  which  Dray¬ 
ton  entirely  recast  before  1603,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  stanza. 
From  these  facts  Malone  concluded  that  “  Drayton  was  the  copy¬ 
ist  [of  Shakespeare]  as  his  verses  originally  stood,”  and  that  “in 
the  altered  stanza  he  certainly  was.”  But  even  if  the  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  passages  in  question  must  necessarily  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  one  poet,  it  would  not  follow 
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that  Drayton  was  the  copyist,  for  we  know  that  Shakespeare 
was  ready  enough  to  take  a  hint  or  even  a  thought  from  any 
quarter.  But  this  resemblance  implies  no  imitation  on  either  side. 
For  the  notion  that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that  the  well-balanced  mixture  of 
these  produced  the  perfection  of  humanity,  was  commonly  held 
during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  half,  at  least,  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  writers  of  which  period  worked  it  up  in  all 
manner  of  forms.  See  Ben  Jonson’s  Cynthia’s  Revels,  II.  iii. : 
“  A  creature  of  a  most  perfect  and  divine  temper,  one  in  whom 
the  humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met,  without  emulation 
of  precedency.”  Many  other  resemblances  quite  as  striking  occur 
in  the  use  of  this  idea.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Drayton,  in  cor¬ 
recting  his  poem  again  for  the  edition  of  1619,  changed  “  Heaven 
his  model  first  began  ”  to  “  Nature  him  began  ”  with  the  passage 
from  Julius  Cesar,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  mind. 
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Questions  on  Julius  Caesar. 


x.  what  was  the  date  at  which  Julius  Cccsar  was  probably 

ritten  ?  . 

2.  Where  did  Shakespeare  derive  the  materials  for  this  play. 

3'.  How  many  days  are  taken  up  by  the  action? 


ACT  FIRST. 

4.  How  is  the  popular  worship  of  Caesar  shown  by  the  first 
Scene?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  tribunes  towards  him? 

5.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  office  of  tribune  in  the  Roman 

state ? 

6.  How  does  the  mob  pictured  in  this  play  contrast  with  the  one 
in  Corio'lanus ? 

7.  What  was  the  course  (ii.  4-)  that  Antony  was  to  run. 

8.  What  part  of  Caesar’s  nature  is  seen  in  his  words  to  Cal- 
purnia?  What  effect  have  the  words  of  the  Soothsayer  upon 

hl™  In  what  character  is  Brutus  first  presented?  What  phase  of 
his  own  character  does  Cassius  try  to  impress  in  lines  71-78? 

10.  What  is  the  problem  that  the  career  of  Caesar  presents  to 
Cassius?  What  does  Cassius  wish  to  illustrate  by  the  incidents 
of  the  flood  and  the  fever?  What  is  Cassius’s  personal  motive? 

11.  Indicate  the  effect  of  the  shouting  upon  Brutus. 

12.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  (line  192  et  seq.)  of  Caesar  s 
singling  out  Cassius  for  comment?  What  does  he  say  of  him? 
Why  should  these  two  natures  be  antipathetic? 

13.  What  observation  of  the  returning  procession  does  Brutus 
make  that  prepares  for  the  recital  of  Casca? 

14.  With  what  is  Ctesar  chargeable  in  this  Scene?  Show  the 
difference  between  treason  and  revolution  as  illustrated  by  the 
scene  that  Casca  describes. 

15.  What  effect  has  Sc.  ii.  in  predisposing  the  minds  of  the 
spectators? 
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16.  What  is  the  effect  (Sc.  iii.)  of  the  supernatural  background 
for  the  conspiracy? 

17.  Show  what  else  besides  the  winning  of  Casca  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  is  effected  by  Cassius’s  argument  with  him. 

18.  Does  the  Act  close  with  the  implication  that  Brutus  is 
won  over  to  the  conspiracy?  What  is  foreshadowed  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  reference  throughout  the  Act  to  the  ides  of  March ? 

ACT  SECOND. 

19.  How  does  Brutus  reason  about  the  ambition  of  Caesar? 
What  does  he  say  (i.  61  et  seq.)  about  his  life  since  Cassius  had 
first  suggested  the  opposition  to  Caesar? 

20.  Before  the  oath  is  proposed  (line  113),  what  indication  is 
given  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  conspirators?  How  does 
Brutus  answer  the  proposition  that  they  swear  their  resolution? 
What  does  this  reveal  of  his  character? 

21.  Why  does  Brutus  exclude  Cicero  from  the  group  of  con¬ 
spirators?  On  what  motive  does  he  save  Mark  Antony?  What 
later  speech  of  his  is  foreshadowed? 

22.  What  effect  is  secured  by  contrast  of  this  scene  with  the 
sleeping  boy? 

23.  How  does  Portia  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Brutus?  What 
kind  of  a  woman  is  she? 

24.  How  does  Sc.  ii.  provide  a  contrast  with  the  preceding? 
How  at  the  end  of  this  Scene  are  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
further  disposed  in  favour  of  the  conspirators? 

25.  What  purpose  of  the  senators  does  Decius  report?  How 
does  this  dramatically  affect  the  matter  of  the  conspiracy? 

26.  Show  in  what  ways  Scs.  iii.  and  iv.  prepare  for  the 
tragic  episode  of  the  first  Scene  of  the  next  Act. 

ACT  THIRD. 

27.  Note  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  first  line  of  the  Act.  What 
is  Caesar's  mental  attitude  in  speaking  the  line? 

28.  Does  Shakespeare  intend  any  final  impression  concerning 
the  justice  of  the  conspiracy  before  the  blow  is  struck? 

29.  How  does  the  plot  come  near  dissolution  upon  the  minute 
almost  of  execution?  Who  saves  the  situation,  and  how? 

30.  What  is  the  immediate  effect  upon  Cassius  and  Brutus  of 
Caesar’s  death? 
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31.  What  sentiments  concerning  death  are  uttered  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius? 

32.  Does  the  message  that  Antony  sends  by  the  servant  sound 
frank  and  sincere?  Does  it  initiate  the  falling  action? 

33.  Upon  what  differing  aspects  of  the  situation  do  Cassius 

and  Brutus  dwell  in  their  scene  with  Antony  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion?  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

34.  How  does  the  opposition  to  the  conspirators  begin  to  take 

shape  towards  the  close  of  Sc.  i.  ?  ,  . 

35.  Comment  on  the  following  points  of  Brutus  s  speech .  its 

personal  apology ;  its  patriotism  ;  its  sincerity ;  its  pathos.  j 

36.  How  is  the  dramatic  problem  met  of  not  allowing  Brutus  s 
speech  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Antony’s  which  follows?  Was 
Brutus  weak  in  allowing  Antony  to  speak?  Would  Cassius  have 

permitted  it?  .  . 

37.  What  was  the  prepossession  of  the  crowd  of  citizens  when 

Antony  rose  to  address  them? 

38.  Where  rests  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy? 

39.  How  does  Antony  take  up  a  phrase  of  Brutus’s  speech? 
What  means  does  he  use  to  controvert  the  assertion  contained 
therein  ? 

40.  Show  how  the  tide  of  feeling  among  the  people  changes 
as  Antony  progresses  in  his  oration.  What  is  the  climax  in  this 
speech,  and  how  is  it  prepared  for?  What  theme  has  been  held 
in  abeyance  so  that  its  appeal  may  be  augmented  by  pity  ? 

41.  What  is  Antony’s  state  of  mind  after  the  citizens  withdraw 
with  Caesar’s  body?  Compare  him  with  Hamlet  at  the  close  of 

the  play-scene.  _  .. 

42.  How  is  the  effect  of  Antony’s  speech  exhibited  in  Sc.  111.? 

ACT  FOURTH. 

43.  In  Sc.  i.  how  are  the  triumvirs  engaged?  What  is  seen  as 
the  reaction  of  mob-rule? 

44.  How  does  Antony  regard  Lepidus? 

45.  Does  this  Scene  endeavour  to  enlist  the  sympathies  for 
the  triumvirs  that  were  once  given  to  the  conspirators?. 

46.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Sc.  ii.?  What  speeches  in  it  indi¬ 
cate  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  republican  leaders? 

47.  What  mutual  accusations  pass  between  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius?  Where  is  the  point  of  turning  in  their  anger? 

48.  To  what  does  anger  give  place? 
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49.  Is  there  shown  any  deterioration  in  the  characters  of  these 
two  men? 

50.  In  the  larger  economy  of  the  action,  what  part  does  the 
death  of  Portia  play?  What  particular  effect  is  produced  by  the 
news  of  it  at  the  time  it  is  first  made  known? 

51.  How  does  this  event  serve  as  a  test  of  the  Stoic  principles 
professed  by  the  two  men? 

52.  What  does  Brutus  urge  concerning  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign?  Wherein  resides  the  irony  of  the  famous  lines  uttered 
by  him,  beginning,  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ? 

53.  What  trait  of  Brutus  does  the  incident  of  the  boy  and  the 
instrument  reveal?  Of  what  scene  is  it  reminiscent? 

54.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  ghost  scene? 

ACT  FIFTH. 

55.  In  what  relations  does  Sc.  i.  exhibit  Antony  and  Octavius? 

56.  What  are  the  taunts  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  throw  at 
Antony  ? 

57.  What  change  in  his  philosophical  faith  does  Cassius  an¬ 
nounce  in  line  77  et  seq.? 

58.  Does  Brutus  remain  a  confirmed  Stoic? 

59.  What  is  foreshadowed  in  these  farewell  words? 

60.  What  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  Cassius’s  death?  De¬ 
scribe  the  manner  of  it.  In  that  was  he  a  true  Stoic? 

61.  How  does  Brutus  stand  in  the  opinion  of  the  republicans, 
as  evidenced  by  Titinius’s  words  about  Cassius  (iii.  63),  The  sun 
of  Rome  is  set ?  How  is  the  feeling  of  irreparable  disaster  en¬ 
forced  by  taking  this  line  in  comparison  with  lines  51-53? 

62.  Compare  the  now  implied  opinion  of  Brutus  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  forming  the  conspiracy.  What 
has  occasioned  the  difference? 

63.  Interpret  lines  94-96,  O  Julius  Caesar,  etc. 

64.  For  what  does  Sc.  iv.  prepare? 

65.  How  does  Brutus  die? 

66.  How  does  Antony  speak  of  Brutus  at  the  end  of  the 
drama? 

67.  Is  the  drama  well  named,  considering  that  Caesar  plays  so 
unimportant  a  part  in  it?  What  title  would  you  suggest  to  cover 
the  theme  of  the  plot? 

68.  Who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  drama?  What  was  his  de- 
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feet,  considering  the  demand  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  make  upon  its  leading  spirit? 

69.  In  what  respects  was  Cassius  superior  to  Brutus  as  a  man 
for  the  times? 

70.  Is  there  a  falling  off  of  dramatic  interest  after  the  third 

Act?  .  ....  , 

71.  In  what  way  does  Caesar  become  an  active  principle  in  the 

fourth  and  fifth  Acts? 

72.  What  was  Brutus’s  chief  quality  as  a  man?  In  what  in¬ 
stances  does  he  exhibit  it? 

73.  Do  the  women  of  this  play  exercise  any  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  action? 

74.  By  the  accepted  chronology  this  play  was  produced  just  be¬ 
fore  Hamlet.  Mention  any  indications  you  may  find  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  meditating  his  great  masterpiece. 

75.  In  what  plays  of  Shakespeare  is  Julius  Caesar  mentioned? 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Preface. 

The  Editions.  As  You  Like  It  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  First  Folio  ;  a  Quarto  edition  was  contem¬ 
plated  many  years  previously,  but  for  some  cause  or  other 
was  ‘  staied,’  and  the  play  is  mentioned  among  others  in 
1623,  when  laggard  and  Blount  obtained  permission  to 
print  the  First  Folio,  as  ‘  not  formerly  entered  to  other 
men.’  The  text  of  the  play  in  the  four  Folios  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same,  though  the  Second  Folio  corrects  a  few 
typographical  and  other  errors  in  the  first  edition. 

As  You  Like  It  was  in  all  probability  produced  under 
circumstances  necessitating  great  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  many  evidences  of  this  rapidity  of  composi¬ 
tion  exist  in  the  text  of  the  play,  e.g.  (i.)  in  Act  I.  Sc. 
ii.  line  284,  Le  Beau  makes  Celia  '  the  taller  ’  which  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  contradict  Rosalind’s  description  of  herself 
in  the  next  Scene  (I.  iii.  117)1  *  because  that  I  am  more 
than  common  tall’ :  (ii.)  again,  in  the  first  Act  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys  is  referred  to  as  Jaqu.es, 
a  name  subsequently  transferred  to  another  and  more  im¬ 
portant  character ;  wherefore  when  he  appears  in  the  last 
Act  he  is  styled  in  the  Folio  merely  ‘  second  brother  (iii.) 
‘old  Frederick,  your  father’  (I.  ii.  87)  seems  to  refer  to 
the  banished  duke  (‘  Duke  senior  ’),  for  to  Rosalind,  and 
not  to  Celia,  the  words  ‘  thy  father  s  love,  etc.,  are  as-1 
signed  in  the  Folio ;  either  the  ascription  is  incorrect,  or 
‘  Frederick  ’  is  an  error  for  some  other  name,  perhaps  for 
‘  Ferdinand,’  as  has  been  suggested  ;  attention  should  also 
be  called  to  certain  slight  inaccuracies,  e.g.  ‘  Juno’s  swans  ’ 
(vide  Glossary) ;  finally,  the  part  of  Flymen  in  the  last 
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scene  of  the  play  is  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  and  is 
possibly  by  another  hand. 

Date  of  Composition,  (i-)  As  You  Like  It  may  safely 
be  assigned  to  the  year  1599,  for  while  the  play  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Meres’  Palladis  Tamia,  1598.  it  quotes  a  line 
from  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leandcr,  which  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  that  year — five  years  after  the  Poet’s 
death — and  at  once  became  popular.*  The  quotation  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  touching  tribute  on  Shakespeare’s  part  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors  : — 

*  Two  editions  of  Hero  and  Leander  appeared  in  1598.  The 
first  edition  contained  only  Marlowe’s  portion  of  the  poem;  the 
second  gave  the  whole  poem,  “Hero  and  Leander:  Begun  by 
Christopher  Marloe  and  finished  by  George  Chapman..  .Ul  Nectar, 
Ingenium.”  The  line  quoted  by  Shakespeare  occurs  in  the  first 
sestiad  (1.  176)  : — 

'  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight: 

Who  ever  lov’d,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight?’ 

There  are  many  quotations  from  the  poem  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  after  1598;  they  often  help  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  in  which  they  appear;  e.g.  the  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus 
must  have  been  acted  at  Cambridge  not  earlier  than  Christmas, 
1598,  for  it  contains  the  line  ‘  Learning  and  Poverty  must  always 
kiss,’  also  taken  from  the  first  sestiad  of  the  poem.  No  evidence 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  tending  to  show  that  Hero  and  Leandcr 
circulated  while  still  in  MS. 

It  is  at  times  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  comparing  the 
meeting  of  Marlowe’s  lovers  and  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  passage  in  Marlowe  immediately  follows  the  line  quoted  in 
As  You  Like  It;  cp.: — 

'He  kneel’d;  but  unto  her  devoutly  prayed: 

Chaste  Hero  to  herself  thus  softly  said, 

“  Were  I  the  saint  he  worships,  I  would  hear  him  ”... 

These  lovers  parted  by  the  touch  of  hands.’ 

Cp.  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  first  meeting,  where  Romeo  (‘the  pil¬ 
grim’)  comes  to  ‘the  holy  shrine’  of  Juliet:  ‘palm  to  palm  is 
holy  palmers’  kiss,’  etc.  (Act.  I.  v.  102).  If  in  this  case  there  is 
any  doubt  at  all,  it  must  be  Marlowe’s. 
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“  Dead  Shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, — 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight.” — (III.  v.  82,  83.) 

(ii.)  In  the  Stationers’  Registers  there  is  a  rough  mem¬ 
orandum  dated  August  4,  without  any  year,  seemingly 
under  the  head  of  ‘  my  lord  chamberlens  menns  plaies,’  to 
the  effect  that  As  You  Like  It,  together  with  Henry  the 
Fifth,  Every  Man  In  His  Humour,  and  Aluch  Ado  About 
Nothing,  are  ‘  to  be  staied.’  This  entry  may  be  assigned 
to  the  year  1600,  for  later  on,  in  the  same  month  of  that 
year  the  three  latter  plays  were  entered  again ;  moreover 
the  previous  entry  bears  the  date  May  27,  1600. 

The  Sources.  The  plot  of  As  You  Like  It  was  in  all 
probability*  directly  derived  from  a  famous  novel  by 
Shakespeare’s  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge,  entitled, 
“Rosalynde,  Euphues’  Golden  Legacie;  found  after  his 
death  in  his  cell  at  Silexedra;  bequeathed  to  Philautus’ 
sons  nursed  up  with  their  father  in  England ;  fctcht  from 
the  Canaries  by  T.  L.  Gent.”  The  first  edition  of  the  book 
appeared  in  1590,  and  many  editions  were  published  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  century  ( cp .  Shakespeare’s  Library,  ed. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Vol.  II.,  where  the  1592  edition  of  the 
novel  is  reprinted). 

Lodge’s  Rosalynde  is  in  great  part  founded  upon  the  old 
'  Tale  of  Ganielyn,’  formerly  erroneously  attributed  to 
Chaucer  as  ‘the  Cook’s  Tale,’  but  evidently  it  was  the 
Poet’s  intention  to  work  up  the  old  ballad  into  ‘  the  Yeo¬ 
man’s  Tale  ’ ;  none  of  the  black-letter  editions  of  Chaucer 
contains  the  Tale,  which  was  not  printed  till  1721 ;  Lodge 
must  therefore  have  read  it  in  manuscript  ;f  (cp.  The  7 ale 

*  Some  have  supposed  that  there  was  an  older  drama  interme¬ 
diate  between  As  You  Like  It  and  Lodge’s  Rosalynde ;  there  is  aL 
solutely  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  supposition. 

t  Harleian  MS.  7334  is  possibly  the  first  MS.  that  includes 
Gamelyn;  it  is  quite  clear  in  the  MS.  that  the  scribe  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  taken  for  the  Cook’s  I  ale  (cp.  Wards  Catalogue 
of  British  Museum  Romances,  Vol.  I.  p.  508). 
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of  Gamelyn,  ed.  by  Prof.  Skeat,  Oxford,  1884).  e 
story  of  Gamelyn  the  Outlaw,  the  prototype  of  Orlando, 
belongs  to  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  of  ballads,  and  the  hero 
often  appears  in  these  under  the  form  of  ‘  Gandeleyn, 

‘  Gamwell  ’ ;  Shakespeare  himself  gives  us  a  hint  of  this  ul¬ 
timate  origin  of  his  story : — They  say  he  is  already  m  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  (i. 
i  120-2  ) 

The  ‘  Tale  of  Gamelyn ’  tells  how  ‘Sire  Johan  of 
Boundys’  leaves  his  possessions  to  three  sons  of  Johan, 
Ote,  and  Gamelyn ;  the  eldest  neglects  the  youngest,  who 
endures  his  ill-treatment  for  sixteen  years.  One  day  he 
shows  his  prowess,  and  wins  prizes  at  a  wrestling  maich , 
he  invites  all  the  spectators  home.  The  brothers  quarrel 
after  the  guests  have  gone,  and  Johan  has.  Gamelyn 
chained  as  a  madman.  Adam  the  Spencer,  his  father  s 
old  retainer,  releases  him,  and  they  escape  together  to  the 
woods;  Gamelyn  becomes  king  of  the  outlaws.  Johan, 
as  sheriff  of  the  county,  gets  possession  of  Gamelyn 
a o-ain  ;  Ote,  the  second  brother,  bails  him  out ;  he  returns 
in  time  to  save  his  bail ;  finally  he  condemns  Johan  to  the 
gallows. 

There  is  no  element  of  love  in  the  ballad ;  at  the  end  it 
is  merely  stated  that  Gamelyn  wedded  ‘  a  wyf  bothe  good 
and  feyr.’  This  perhaps  suggested  to  Lodge  a  second 
plot — viz.,  the  story  of  the  exiled  King  of  France,  Geris- 
mond;  of  his  daughter  Rosalynd’s  love  for  the  young 
wrestler;  of  her  departure  (disguised  as  a  page  called 

Arden’  has  taken  the  place  of  ‘Sherwood’;  but  this  is  due 
to  Lodge,  who  localises  the  story:  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  however, 
gives  no  place  at  all.  The  mere  phrase  ‘a  many  merry  men 
suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Robin  Hood  ballads  on  Shakespeare  s 
part.  ‘  Robin  Hood  plays  ’  were  not  uncommon  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  e.g.  George- A-Green.  Downfall  and  Death  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  etc.  To  the  abiding  charm  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian  we  owe  the  latest  of  pastoral  plays,  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Foresters. 
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‘  Ganimede  ’)  with  Alinda  (who  changes  her  name  to 
Aliena)  from  the  Court  of  the  usurper  King  Torismond; 
and  of  the  story  of  Montanus,  the  lover  of  Phoebe.  The 
old  knight  is  named  by  Lodge  ‘  Sir  John  of  Bordeaux/ 
and  the  sons  are  Saladyne,  Fernandine,  and  Rosader. 
Adam  Spencer  is  retained  from  the  old  Tale.*  The  scene 
is  Bordeaux  and  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  A  noteworthy 
point  is  the  attempt  made  by  a  band  of  robbers  to  seize 
Aliena ;  she  is  rescued  by  Rosader  and  Saladine :  this 
gives  some  motive  for  her  ready  acceptance  of  the  elder 
brother’s  suit ;  the  omission  of  this  saving  incident  by 
Shakespeare  produces  the  only  unsatisfactory  element  in 
the  whole  play.  “  Nor  can  it  well  be  worth  any  man’s 
while,”  writes  Mr.  Swinburne,!  “  to  say  or  to  hear  for  the 
thousandth  time  that  As  You  Like  It  would  be  one  of 
those  works  which  prove,  as  Landor  said  long  since,  the 
falsehood  of  the  stale  axiom  that  no  work  of  man  can  be 
perfect,  were  it  not  for  that  one  unlucky  slip  of  the  brush 
which  has  left  so  ugly  a  little  smear  on  one  corner  of  the 
canvas  as  the  betrothal  of  Oliver  to  Celia ;  though  with  all 
reverence  for  a  great  name  and  a  noble  memory,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  matters  were  much  mended  in  George 
Sand’s  adaptation  of  the  playj  by  the  transference  of  her 
hand  to  Jaques.” 


*  This  is  an  old  tradition  preserved  by  Oldys  and  Capell  that 
Shakespeare  himself  took  the  part  of  Old  Adam.  The  former 
narrates  that  a  younger  brother  of  the  Poet  recalled  in  his  old 
age  that  he  had  once  seen  him  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  “  Wherein  being  to  personate  a  decrepit  old  man,  J.e 
wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and  unable 
to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  an¬ 
other  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company, 
who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them  sung  a  song."  [N.B.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  brothers  predeceased  him.] 
f  A  Study  of  Shakespeare,  p.  151. 

j  Mr.  Swinburne  alludes  to  George  Sand’s  Comme  II  V ous 
Plaira',  an  analysis  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  As 
You  Like  It,  edited  by  H.  H.  Furness. 
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Shakespeare  has  varied  the  names  of  the  three  sons ;  of 
the  rightful  and  usurping  kings  ( Duke  Senior  and  Fred¬ 
erick)  ;  Alinda  becomes  Celia,  Montanus  is  changed  to 
Sylvius.  In  the  novel  Alinda  and  Rosalind  go  on  their 
travels  as  lady  and  page ;  in  the  play  as  sister  and  brother. 
The  characters  of  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey,  have 
no  prototypes  in  the  original  story.  Various  estimates 
have  been  formed  of  Lodge’s  Rosalynde ;  some  critics 
speak  of  it  as  ‘  one  of  the  dullest  and  dreariest  of  all  the 
obscure  literary  performances  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  past  ages,’  others  regard  it  with  enthusiasm  as  ‘  in¬ 
formed  with  a  bright  poetical  spirit,  and  possessing  a 
pastoral  charm  which  may  occasionally  be  compared  with 
the  best  parts  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia Certainly  in  many 
places  the  elaborate  euphuistic  prose  serves  as  a  quaint 
frame-work  for  some  dainty  ‘  Sonetto,1  ‘  Eglog,’  or 
‘Song’;  the  xvith  lyric  in  the  “Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics  ”  may  at  least  vindicate  the  novel  from 
the  attacks  of  its  too  harsh  critics. 

All  the  world  ’s  a  stage,  (i.)  It  is  an  interesting  point 
that  the  original  of  these  words,  “  Totus  mundus  agit  his- 
trionem,”  was  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Globe 
Theatre ;  as  the  theatre  was  probably  opened  at  the  end 
of  1599,  the  play  containing  the  elaboration  of  the  idea 
may  have  been  among  the  first  plays  produced  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  doubtful  tradition  the  motto  called  forth  epi¬ 
grams  from  Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  Oldys  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us  the  following  lines  : — 

Jonson. —  "If,  but  stage  actors,  all  the  world  displays, 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays?" 

Shakespeare. — "Little  or  much,  of  zvhat  we  see,  we  do; 

We’re  all  both  actors  and  spectators  too * 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  epigrams  may  be  put  down  as  very 
slight.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  preserved  “  in  the  same 
collection  of  items  which  Oldys  had  gathered  for  a  life  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  from  which  we  get  the  anecdote  about  Old  Adam  ” — the 
tradition  that  Shakespeare  himself  acted  the  part. 
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The  motto  is  said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Petronius,  where  the  words  are  “  quor  fere  totus 
mundus  exerceat  histrioniam.”*  The  idea,  however,  was 
common  in  Elizabethan  literature,  e.g.  “  Pythagoras  said, 
that  this  world  was  like  a  stage,  whereon  many  play  their 
parts”  (from  the  old  play  of  Damon  and  Pythias ); 
Shakespeare  had  himself  already  used  the  idea  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  (I.  i.)  : — “  I  hold  the  world  but  as 
the  world,  Gratiano;  A  stage  where  every  man  must  play 
a  part.” 

(ii.)  It  should  be  noted  that  Jaques’  moralising  is  but 
an  enlargement  of  the  text  given  out  to  him  by  the 
Duke : — 

'  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in.’ 

Now  ‘  this  wide  and  universal  theatre  ’  reminds  one 
strongly  of  a  famous  book  which  Shakespeare  may  very 
well  have  known,  viz.  Boissard’s  Theatrum  Vita:  Hu¬ 
mana:  (published  at  Metz,  1596),  the  opening  chapter  of 
which  is  embellished  with  a  remarkable  emblem  (here  re¬ 
produced)  representing  a  huge  pageant  of  universal  mis¬ 
ery,  headed  with  the  lines : — 

‘  Vita  Humana  est  tanquam 
Theatrum  omnium  miseriarum  ’ ; 

beneath  the  picture  are  words  to  the  same  effect : 

'  vita  hominis  tanquam  circus  vcl  grande  theatrum.’  f 

(iii.)  The  division  of  the  life  of  man  into  fourteen,  ten, 
or  seven  periods  is  found  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
literature  (cp.  Archceologia,  Vol.  xxxv.  167-189;  Lows 
Die  Lebensalter  in  der  Jiidischen  Literatur;  cp.  also  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors,  iv.  12).  In  the  fifteenth 

*  The  reading  is  variously  given  as  histrioncm  and  histrioniam. 

f  Cp.  Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  IV riters,  by  H.  Green,  1870. 
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'century  the  representation  of  the  ‘  seven  ages  was  a  com¬ 
mon  theme  in  literature  and  art;  e.g.  (i.)  in  Arnold’s 
Chronicle,  a  famous  book  of  the  period,  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  ‘the  vij  ages  of  man  living  in  the  world’;  (ii.) 
a  block-print  in  the  British  Museum  gives  seven  figures 
‘Infans’  ‘  Pucritia,’  ‘  Adolescentia,’  ‘  Juventus,’  ‘  Virili- 


tas,’  ‘  Sene  etas,’  ‘  Decrepitas,’  which  practically,  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  illustrate  the  words  of  Jaques;  (iii.)  the  alle¬ 
gorical  mosaics  on  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  at  Siena 
picture  forth  the  same  seven  acts  of  life’s  drama. 

There  should  be  somewhere  a  Moral  Play  based  on 
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Jaques’  theme  of  life’s  progress :  it  might  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dying  Drama  of  Allegory  lived  on 
in  the  person  of  ‘  Monsieur  Melancholy  ’ ;  he  may  well  be 
likened  to  the  Presenter  of  some  old  ‘  Enterlude  of  Youth, 
Manhood,  and  Age  ’ ;  Romantic  Comedy  was  not  for  him  ; 
‘ Everyman /  ‘Lusty  Juventus,’  ‘  Mundus  et  Infans ,’  and 
such  like  endless  moralisings  on  the  World,  the  Flesh, 
and  the  Devil,  were  more  to  his  taste. 

The  Scene  of  Action.  The  locality  of  the  play  is  ‘  the 
Forest  of  Arden,’  i.e.  ‘  Ardennes,’  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  ‘  between  the  Meuse  and  Moselle,’  but  Shake¬ 
speare  could  hardly  help  thinking  of  his  own  Warwick¬ 
shire  Arden,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  con¬ 
temporaries  took  it  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  beautiful 
description  of  this  English  Forest  in  Drayton’s  Polyolbion 
(Song  xiii.),  where  the  poet  apostrophises  Warwickshire 
as  his  own  ‘  native  country  which  so  brave  spirits  hast 
bred.’  The  whole  passage,  as  Mr.  Furness  admirably 
points  out,  probably  serves  to  show  ‘  the  deep  impression 
on  him  which  his  friend  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It 
had  made.’  Elsewhere  Drayton  refers  to  ‘  Szvect  Arden’s 
Nightingales,’  e.g.  in  his  Matilda  and  in  the  Idea : — 

“  Where  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  the  dainty  dew-impearled  flowers.” 

The  Title  of  the  Play.  The  title  As  You  Like  It  was 
evidently  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Lodge’s  ‘  Address  to 
the  Gentlemen  Readers  ’ : — ‘  To  be  brief,  gentlemen,  room 
for  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  that  gives  you  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  that  he  wrote  in  the  ocean,  where  every  line  was 
wet  with  the  surge,  and  every  humorous  passion  counter- 
checked  with  a  storm.  If  you  like  it  so ;  and  yet  T  will  be 
yours  in  duty,  if  you  be  mine  in  favour.’  It  was  formerly 
believed  (by  Tieck  and  others)  that  the  title  alluded  to 
the  concluding  lines  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Cynthia’s  Revels: — 

“I’ll  only  speak  what  I  have  heard  him  say, 

‘By — ’tis  good,  and  if  you  like  ’t  you  may.’  ” 
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But  Shakespeare’s  play  must  have  preceded  Jonson’s  dra¬ 
matic  satire,  which  was  first  acted  in  1600. 

Duration  of  Action.  The  time  of  the  play,  according 
to  Mr.  Daniel’s  Analysis  (Trans,  of  New  Shakespere 
Soc.,  1877-79),  may  be  taken  as  ten  days  represented  on 
the  stage,  with  necessary  intervals : — 

Day  1,  Act  I.  i.  Day  2,  Act  I.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  Act  II. 
i.  [Act  II.  iii.].  Day  3,  Act  II.  ii.  [Act  III.  i.]  ;  an  in¬ 
terval  of  a  few  days;  the  journey  to  Arden.  Day  4,  Act 

II.  iv.  Day  5,  Act  II.  v.,  vi.  and  vii. ;  an  interval  of  a 
few  days.  Day  6,  Act  III.  ii. ;  an  interval.  Day  7,  Act 

III.  iii.  Day  8,  Act  III.  iv.  and  v. ;  Act  IV.  i.,  ii.  and  iii. ; 
and  Act  V.  i.  Day  9,  Act  V.  ii.  and  iii.  Day  10,  Act  V. 
iv.  The  scenes  in  brackets  are  out  of  their  actual  order. 
“  The  author  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  resume  these 
threads  of  the  story  which  were  dropped  while  other  parts 
of  the  plot  were  in  hand.” 
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Critical  Comments, 

i. 

Argument. 

I.  A  Duke  of  France,  being  dispossessed  of  his  do¬ 
minions  by  his  younger  brother,  Frederick,  retires  to  the 
neighbouring  forest  of  Arden  with  a  few  of  his  faithful 
followers.  His  daughter  Rosalind  remains  at  her  usurp¬ 
ing  uncle’s  court  as  companion  for  her  beloved  cousin, 
Celia.  The  two  maidens  witness  a  wrestling-match  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke’s  wrestler  and  Orlando,  an  unknown 
youth,  in  which  the  latter  comes  off  victorious.  Duke 
Frederick  is  pleased  with  the  young  man’s  prowess  and  is 
disposed  to  show  him  favour  until  he  discovers  Orlando  to 
be  the  son  of  one  of  the  banished  Duke’s  friends.  But 
Rosalind  is  delighted  to  hear  of  this  connection,  since  she 
has  become  favourably  disposed  towards  Orlando. 

The  people  are  so  fond  of  Rosalind  because  of  her 
many  accomplishments  and  for  the  sake  of  her  father 
that  Duke  Frederick  in  alarm  banishes  her  also  from  the 
court.  For  love  of  her,  Celia  accompanies  her  cousin  into 
exile. 

II.  Rosalind  assumes  male  attire  and  takes  Celia  to 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  where  they  purchase  a  country-place 
and  reside  as  brother  and  sister.  To  the  same  wood 
comes  Orlando,  who  has  been  forced  to  flee  from  home 
to  escape  the  evil  designs  of  his  elder  brother,  Oliver,  and 
joins  the  company  of  the  banished  Duke. 

III.  Rosalind  is  at  first  dismayed  when  she  learns  of 
the  presence  of  Orlando  in  the  forest,  since  she  is  dressed 
as  a  man.  But  presently  her  inventiveness  leads  her  to 
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make  use  of  her  disguise  to  test  his  affection  for  her, 
which  had  been  aroused  at  the  same  time  with  her  own  for 
him  on  the  day  of  the  wrestling-match,  and  is  now  vent¬ 
ing  itself  in  sighs  and  in  verses  fastened  at  random  on 
the  trees.  The  lover  is  invited  to  visit  the  supposed 
youth  and  talk  to  him  in  the  same  manner  that  he  would 
have  talked  to  Rosalind.  Orlando  is  glad  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  privilege,  partly  as  an  outlet  to  his  pent-up 
sentiment,  partly  because  Rosalind,  even  in  man’s  gar¬ 
ments,  exerts  a  subtle  fascination  over  him. 

IV.  Orlando  has  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  his 
brother  Oliver  from  a  serpent  and  a  lioness,  though  be¬ 
coming  slightly  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  the  beast. 
On  finding  him  asleep,  Orlando,  remembering  the  wrongs 
he  had  endured  at  Oliver’s  hands,  had  been  tempted  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  “  but  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  re¬ 
venge,”  made  him  give  aid.  The  two  brothers  are  ten¬ 
derly  reconciled,  and  Oliver  goes  to  acquaint  Rosalind 
with  Orlando’s  injury.  Rosalind  is  not  enough  of  a  man 
to  resist  swooning  at  the  tidings. 

V.  Oliver  and  Celia  no  sooner  see  each  other  than 
they  fall  desperately  in  love  and  resolve  upon  speedy  mar¬ 
riage.  Rosalind,  who  is  satisfied  with  the  strength  of 
Orlando’s  devotion,  promises  him  that  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  shall  include  him  also,  and  that  she  will  find  means 
to  bring  his  lady-love  hither.  She  seeks  out  the  banished 
Duke,  her  father,  and  obtains  his  consent,  and  thereupon 
appears  before  them  in  her  proper  attire,  to  the  great  de¬ 
light  of  Orlando  and  the  Duke.  The  wedding,  instead 
of  being  a  double  is  a  quadruple  event,  since  it  includes 
besides  these  two  couples,  a  shepherd  and  his  lass  (who 
had  foolishly  been  attracted  by  Rosalind  in  her  male 
attire),  and  Touchstone,  the  court  clown,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  two  maidens  to  the  forest  and  there  become 
enamoured  of  a  country  wench.  The  wedding-partv  is 
made  all  the  happier  by  the  tidings  that  the  usurping 
Duke  Frederick,  while  on  his  way  to  the  forest  with  a 
large  army  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  exiles 
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had  met  an  aged  hermit  who  had  converted  him  “  both 
from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world.”  Struck  with  re¬ 
morse,  he  restores  the  dukedom  to  his  banished  brother 
and  seeks  the  life  of  a  recluse,  leaving  the  rightful  Duke 
and  his  followers  free  to  resume  their  former  rank. 

McSpadden  :  Shakespearian  Synopses. 

II. 

Rosalind. 

I  come  now  to  Rosalind,  whom  I  should  have  ranked 
before  Beatrice,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  degree  of  her 
sex’s  softness  and  sensibility,  united  with  equal  wit  and 
intellect,  give  her  the  superiority  as  a  woman ;  but  that, 
as  a  dramatic  character,  she  is  inferior  in  force.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  one  of  infinitely  more  delicacy  and  variety,  but  of 
less  strength  and  depth.  It  is  easy  to  seize  on  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  in  the  mind  of  Beatrice,  but  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  catch  and  fix  the  more  fanciful  graces  of  Rosa¬ 
lind.  She  is  like  a  compound  of  essences,  so  volatile  in 
their  nature,  and  so  exquisitely  blended,  that  on  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  them,  they  seem  to  escape  us.  To  what 
else  shall  we  compare  her,  all-enchanting  as  she  is  ? — to 
the  silvery  summer  clouds  which,  even  while  we  gaze  on 
them,  shift  their  hues  and  forms  dissolving  into  air,  and 
light,  and  rainbow  showers? — to  the  May-morning,  flush 
with  opening  blossoms  and  roseate  dews,  and  charm  of 
earliest  birds  ”  ?— to  some  wild  and  beautiful  melody,  such 
as  some  shepherd  boy  might  “  pipe  to  Amarillis  in  the 
shade  ”  ? — to  a  mountain  streamlet,  now  smooth  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  in  which  the  skies  may  glass  themselves,  and  anon 
leaping  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine — or  rather  to  the 
very  sunshine  itself  ?  for  so  her  genial  spirit  touches  into 
life  and  beauty  whatever  it  shines  on ! 

But  this  impression,  though  produced  by  the  complete 
development  of  the  character,  and  in  the  end  possessing 
the  whole  fancy,  is  not  immediate.  The  first  introduction 
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of  Rosalind  is  less  striking  than  interesting ;  we  see  her  a 
dependant,  almost  a  captive,  in  the  house  of  her  usurping 
uncle ;  her  genial  spirits  are  subdued  by  her  situation,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  banished  father ;  her  playfulness 
is  under  a  temporary  eclipse. 

I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry ! 

is  an  adjuration  which  Rosalind  needed  not  when  once 
at  liberty,  and  sporting  “  under  the  greenwood  tree.” 
The  sensibility  and  even  pensiveness  of  her  demeanour  in 
the  first  instance  render  her  archness  and  gayety  after¬ 
wards  more  graceful  and  more  fascinating. 

Though  Rosalind  is  a  princess,  she  is  a  princess  of 
Arcady;  and  notwithstanding  the  charming  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  first  scenes,  we  scarcely  ever  think  of  her 
with  a  reference  to  them,  or  associate  her  with  a  court, 
and  the  artificial  appendages  of  her  rank. 

Everything  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  “  youth  and 
youth’s  sweet  prime.”  She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet 
as  the  dew-awakened  blossoms,  and  light  as  the  breeze 
that  plays  among  them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as 
sprightly  as  Beatrice;  but  in  a  style  altogether  distinct. 
In  both,  the  wit  is  equally  unconscious :  but  in  Beatrice  it 
plays  about  us  like  the  lightning,  dazzling  but  also  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  while  the  wit  of  Rosalind  bubbles  up  and  sparkles 
like  the  living  fountain,  refreshing  all  around.  Her  volu¬ 
bility  is  like  the  bird’s  song ;  it  is  the  outpouring  of  a  heart 
filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  love,  and  joy,  and  all  sweet 
and  affectionate  impulses.  She  has  as  much  tenderness 
as  mirth,  and  in  her  most  petulant  raillery  there  is  a  touch 
of  softness — “  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  hurt  a  fly !  ” 

Mrs.  Jameson  :  Characteristics  of  Women. 

III. 

Rosalind  in  Doublet  and  Hose. 

Rosalind’s  wit  is  gaiety  without  a  sting;  the  gleam  in 
it  is  of  “  that  sweet  radiance  ”  which  Oehlenschlager  at- 
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tributed  to  Freia;  her  sportive  nature  masks  the  depth  of 
her  love.  Beatrice  can  be  brought  to  love  because  she 
is  a  woman,  and  stands  in  no  respect  apart  from  her  sex ; 
but  she  is  not  of  an  amatory  nature.  Rosalind  is  seized 
with  a  passion  for  Orlando  the  instant  she  sets  eyes  on 
him.  From  the  moment  of  Beatrice’s  first  appearance 
she  is  defiant  and  combative,  in  the  highest  of  spirits. 
We  are  introduced  to  Rosalind  as  a  poor  bird  with  a 
drooping  wing ;  her  father  is  banished,  she  is  bereft  of  her 
birthright,  and  is  living  on  sufferance  as  companion  to 
the  usurper’s  daughter,  being,  indeed,  half  a  prisoner  in 
the  palace,  where  till  lately  she  reigned  as  princess.  It 
is  not  until  she  has  donned  the  doublet  and  hose,  appears 
in  the  likeness  of  a  page,  and  wanders  at  her  own  sweet 
will  in  the  open  air  and  the  greenwood,  that  she  recovers 
her  radiant  humour,  and  roguish  merriment  flows  from 
her  lips  like  the  trilling  of  a  bird. 

Nor  is  the  man  she  loves,  like  Benedick,  an  overween¬ 
ing  gallant  with  a  sharp  tongue  and  an  unabashed  bear¬ 
ing.  This  youth,  though  brave  as  a  hero  and  strong  as 
an  athlete,  is  a  child  in  inexperience,  and  so  bashful  in 
the  presence  of  the  woman  who  instantly  captivates  him, 
that  it  is  she  who  is  the  first  to  betray  her  sympathy  for 
him,  and  has  even  to  take  the  chain  from  her  own  neck 
and  hang  it  around  his  before  he  can  so  much  as  muster 
up  courage  to  hope  for  her  love.  So,  too,  we  find  him 
passing  his  time  in  hanging  poems  to  her  upon  the  trees, 
and  carving  the  name  of  Rosalind  in  their  bark.  She 
amuses  herself,  in  her  page’s  attire,  by.  making  herself 
his  confidant,  and  pretending,  as  it  were  in  jest,  to  be  his 
Rosalind.  She  cannot  bring  herself  to  confess  her  pas¬ 
sion,  although  she  can  think  and  talk  (to  Celia)  of  no 
one  but  him,  and  although  his  delay  of  a  few  minutes 
in  keeping  tryst  with  her  sets  her  beside  herself  with  im¬ 
patience.  She  is  as  sensitive  as  she  is  intelligent,  in  this 
differing  from  Portia,  to  whom,  in  other  respects,  she 
bears  some  resemblance,  though  she  lacks  her  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  tender,  more  vir- 
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ginal.  She  faints  when  Oliver,  to  excuse  Orlando’s  de¬ 
lay,  brings  her  a  handkerchief  stained  with  his  blood ; 
yet  has  sufficient  self-mastery  to  say  with  a  smile  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  recovers,  “  I  pray  you  tell  your  brother  how 
well  I  counterfeited.”  She  is  quite  at  her  ease  in  her 
male  attire,  like  Viola  and  Imogen  after  her.  The  fact 
that  female  parts  were  played  by  youths  had,  of  course, 
something  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  these  disguises. 

Brandes  :  William  Shakespeare. 


IV. 


Jaques. 

Jaques  characterizes  the  use  of  the  word  “  melancholy  ” 
as  applied  to  himself,  when  he  says :  “  It  is  a  melan¬ 

choly  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con¬ 
templation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.”  He  has  also 
gained  his  experience  at  the  expense  of  having  tried  vari¬ 
ous  vices  of  high  life,  as  the  Duke  hints  :  “  For  thou  thy¬ 

self  hast  beena  libertine.”  So  the  arsenic  eaters  of  the 
Styrian  Alps  take  the  natural  poison  in  small  successive 
doses  which  give  them  a  bloated  aspect  of  florid  health, 
but  they  so  affect  the  action  of  the  heart  that  it  stops 
quite  suddenly. 

The  famous  speech  beginning  with,  “All  the  world  s 
a  stage,”  is  purely  cynical,  and  assumes  the  futility  of  the 
parts  which  the  necessity  of  living  compels  us  to  play.  It 
might  be  spoken  by  one  who  believes  that  our  little  life  is 
rounded  by  a  sleep  whose  pure  oblivion  swallows  up  our 
striving. 

When  Jaques  calls  for  more  singing,  and  is  told  that 
it  will  make  him  melancholy,  he  replies,  “  I  thank  it :  I 
can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.”  We  may  infer  that  he  sucks  music  with  the  notion 
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of  the  weasel,  who  probably  regards  eggs  as  being  laid  on 
purpose  for  his  sucking.  There  is  nothing  more  ferrety 
than  your  cynic,  to  whom  all  objects  are  game  for  obser¬ 
vation.  When  he  hears  that  Duke  Frederick,  the  usurper, 
has  restored  the  kingdom  and  “  put  on  a  religious  life,” 
he  goes  to  find  him  for  the  purpose  of  critical  inspection ; 
for  “  out  of  these  convertites  there  is  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  learned.”  So  Jaques  surmising  that  every  hole 
leads  to  a  rat  does  not  leave  one  unexplored.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  music  Jaques  only  cares  for  his  sad  reverie,  not  for 
the  names  of  the  songs.  He  will  thank  nobody.  “  When 
a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a 
penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.”  So, 
sing,  if  you  choose  to:  the  song  tracks  me  to  that  rat  be¬ 
hind  the  arras. 

Jaques  reserves  his  last  and  crudest  thrust  for  Touch¬ 
stone,  to  whom  he  predicts  a  marriage  victualled  for  two 
months,  and  wrangling  ever  after;  which  is  hard  on  the 
wise  fool,  who  has  taken  up  with  Audrey  as  if  to  show 
the  under  side  of  court  manners  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  mere  breeding.  This  ought  to  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  heart  of  the  cynic. 

Weiss  :  Wit,  Humor,  and  Shakespeare. 


Jaques  died,  we  know  not  how  or  when  or  where;  but 
he  came  to  life  again  a  century  later,  and  appeared  in  the 
world  as  an  English  clergyman.  We  need  stand  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  character,  for  we  all  know  him  under  his 
*  later  name  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  Mr.  Yorick  made  a 
mistake  about  his  family  tree  ;  he  came  not  out  of  the  play 
of  Hamlet,  but  out  of  As  You  Like  It.  In  Arden  he 
wept  and  moralized  over  the  wounded  deer ;  and  at  Nam- 
port  his  tears  and  sentiment  gushed  forth  for  the  dead 
donkey.  Jaques  knows  no  bonds  that  unite  him  to.  any 
living  thing.  He  lives  upon  novel,  curious,  and  delicate 
sensations.  He  seeks  the  delicious  imprevu  so  loved  and 
studiously  sought  for  by  that  perfected  French  egoist, 
Henri  Beyle.  “  A  fool !  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i’  the  for- 
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est!  ” — and  in  the  delight  of  coming  upon  this  exquisite 
surprise,  Jaques  laughs  like  chanticleer, 

“  Sans  intermission 
An  hour  by  his  dial.” 

His  whole  life  is  unsubstantial  and  unreal,  a  curiosity  of 
dainty  mockery.  To  him  “  all  the  world ’s  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ”  ;  to  him  sentiment 
stands  in  place  of  passion ;  an  aesthetic,  amateurish  expe- 
rience  of  various  modes  of  life  stands  in  place  of  prac- 
tical  wisdom,  and  words  in  place  of  deeds. 

“  He  fatigues  me,”  wrote  our  earnest  and  sensitive 
Thackeray  of  the  Jaques  of  English  literature,  wi>-h 
his  perpetual  disquiet  and  his  uneasy  appeals  to  my  risible 
or  sentimental  faculties.  He  is  always  looking  in  my 
face,  watching  his  effect,  uncertain  whether  I  think  him 
an  impostor  or  not ;  posture-making,  coaxing,  and  im¬ 
ploring  me.  ‘  See  what  sensibility  I  have — own  now 
that  I ’m  very  clever — do  cry  now,  you  can’t  resist  this.’  ” 
Yes;  for  Jaques  was  at  his  best  in  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
and  was  a  little  spoiled  by  preaching  weekly  sermons,  and 
by  writing  so  long  a  caprice  as  his  “  Tristram  Shandy. 

Dovvden  :  Shakspere. 


V. 

Morbid  Humour  of  Jaques. 

The  whole  character  of  Jaques  is  one  not  easy  to  define, 
and  one  which  leaves  the  most  strangely  opposite  impres¬ 
sions  upon  different  readers.  He  is  a  general  favourite 
with  audiences  in  the  theatre.  Actors,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  seem  to  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  him ;  and  it 
must  be  difficult  for  them  to  do  otherwise  when  they' 
have  to  speak  in  his  character  the  most  famous  of  quota¬ 
tions  that  compares  all  the  world  to  a  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jaques  is  certainly  not  a  favourite  with  the  person¬ 
ages  in  the  story :  he  is  least  liked  by  the  best  of  them, 
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and  the  poet  himself  takes  pains  to  except  him  from  the 
happy  ending  which  crowns  the  careers  of  the  rest.  The 
epithet  ‘  philosophical  ’  has  stuck  to  Jaques,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  it.  We  find  him  everywhere  showing, 
not  only  seriousness  of  bent,  but  also  that  deep  eye  to  the 
lessons  of  life  underlying  the  outward  appearances  of 
things  which  is  traditionally  associated  with  wisdom.  Yet 
in  the  scenes  of  the  play  his  seriousness  is  not  treated 
with  much  respect,  and  his  wisdom  by  no  means  gives 
him  the  victory  when  he  has  to  encounter  much  more 
unpretentious  personages.  Interpretation  must  find  some 
view  of  him  which  will  be  consistent  with  all  this  ;  and  we 
get  a  hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
such  a  view  in  the  play  itself,  where  the  Duke,  in  answer 
to  Jaques’  longing  for  the  Fool’s  licence  of  universal 
satire,  says  that  by  such  satire  he  would  do — 

Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 

And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 

That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 

Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

The  hypothesis  which  will  make  the  whole  character  clear, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  phrase,  might 
be  expressed  as  the  morbid  humour  of  melancholy. 

Moulton  :  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist. 

VI. 

Frederick. 

That  Duke  Frederick  is  not  constitutionally  cruel,  is 
indicated  in  his  endeavour  to  stay  the  wrestling,  “  in  pity 
of  the  challenger’s  youth,”  first  by  personal  dissuasion  of 
Orlando,  then  by  suggesting  to  the  princesses  to  use  their 
influence,  while  he  stands  considerately  aside,  and  then  by 
restricting  the  encounter  to  one  fall ;  and  thus,  tyrant  as 
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he  is,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  assembled  crowd,  who  so 
deeply  compassionate  the  bereaved  father.  Again,  he  is 
better  than  his  class  in  his  care  of  the  gasping  and  dis¬ 
abled  prizer — “How  dost  thou,  Charles?  and  bear 
him  away.”  Ambition  and  avarice  control  his  better 
nature,  which  regains  its  elasticity,  however,  when  he  is 
brought  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  clearer  air  and 
an  altered  scene.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a  change  has  a 
healthy  moral,  as  well  as  physical  influence ;  it  is  one  of 
the  rescuing  energies  of  nature,  and  if  in  actual  nature  it 
has  not  always  the  permanent  vigour  that  is  desirable, 
and  loses  its  force  when  we  return  again  into  the  circle 
of  old  local  influences  and  associations,  the  more  delight¬ 
ful  is  it  for  a  time  to  revel  in  a  fiction  which  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  resources  of  nature,  operating  with 
a  vitality  that  brings  aid  to  faltering  virtue  and  corrects 
the  flaws  of  fortune,  and  turns  the  odds  of  the  great  com¬ 
bat  of  life  to  the  side  of  the  excellent  and  the  admirable. 

In  the  meantime  the  usurper  pays  the  penalties  of  a 
falsely  assumed  position ;  his  very  lords  characterize  him 
justly  when  they  speak  in  an  undertone,  and  warn  away 
from  the  range  of  his  passion  those  whom  he  is  fitfully 
incensed  against.  His  very  daughter  disowns  the  ill- 
bought  advancement  he  would  provide  for  her,  and  slips 
from  his  side  to  accompany  in  peril  and  privation  a  victim 
of  his  jealousy.  Thus  in  every  form  of  loyalty,  compas¬ 
sion,  duty,  and  affection,  whether  spirited,  tender,  senti¬ 
mental,  or  grotesque,  the  better  spirits  fly  by  natural  at¬ 
traction  to  a  more  congenial  centre,  and  in  all  happy  com¬ 
panionship. 

Lloyd:  Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

VII. 

Phebe. 

Phebe  is  quite  an  Arcadian  coquette;  she  is  a  piece  of 
pastoral  poetry.  Audrey  is  only  rustic.  A  very  amusing 
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effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  between  the  frank  and 
free  bearing  of  the  two  princesses  in  disguise,  and  the 
scornful  airs  of  the  real  shepherdess.  In  the  speeches  of 
Phebe,  and  in  the  dialogue  between  her  and  Sylvius, 
Shakspeare  has  anticipated  all  the  beauties  of  the  Italian 
pastoral,  and  surpassed  Tasso  and  Guarini.  We  find  two 
among  the  most  poetical  passages  of  the  play  appropri¬ 
ated  to  Phebe :  the  taunting  speech  to  Sylvius,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Rosalind  in  her  page’s  costume — which  last 
is  finer  than  the  portrait  of  Bathyllus  in  Anacreon. 

Mrs.  Jameson:  Characteristics  of  Women. 


The  dissatisfied  may  solace  themselves  with  the  coquet¬ 
tishness  of  Phebe,  and  take  note  at  the  same  time  of  the 
course  and  the  end  of  it.  Phebe,  in  her  pride  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  groups  with  the  old  inhospitable  carlot  of  whom  we 
catch  a  glimpse,  the  moral  anti-types  of  the  glistening  ser¬ 
pent  and  the  hungering  beast  of  prey.  _  These  are  the 
tyrants  of  the  woodland,  as  Duke  Frederick  of  the  court. 
The  old  carlot  vanishes,  but  Phebe,  like  Frederick  and 
like  Oliver,  is  reclaimed  by  the  touch  of  natural  affection, 
by  that  knowing  “what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied,”  that 
enforcement  of  gentleness,  that  is  indicated  over  and  over 
again  throughout  the  play,  as  the  germ  and  promise  of 
recovered  humanity,  the  purifier  no  less  of  the  vices  and 
vile  passions  than  of  the  foibles  of  the  heart. 

Lloyd:  Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 


VIII. 

Touchstone. 

Touchstone,  though  he  nowhere  strikes  so  deep  a  chord 
within  us  as  the  poor  Fool  in  Lear,  is  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  of  Shakespeare’s  privileged  characters.  Richly  in¬ 
deed  does  his  grave  logical  nonsense  moralize  the  scenes 
wherein  he  moves.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Poet 
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takes  care  to  let  us  know  from  the  first,  that  beneath  the 
affectations  of  his  calling  some  precious  sentiments  have 
been  kept  alive ;  that  far  within  the  fool  there  is  laid  up  a 
secret  reserve  of  the  man,  ready  to  leap  forth  and  combine 
with  better  influences  as  soon  as  the  incrustations  of  art 
are  thawed  and  broken  up.  Used  to  a  life  cut  off  from 
human  sympathies;  stripped  of  the  common  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  social  state ;  living  for  no  end  but  to  make 
aristocratic  idlers  laugh ;  one,  therefore,  whom  nobody 
respects  enough  to  resent  or  be  angry  at  anything  he  says  ; 
— of  course  his  habit  is  to  speak  all  for  effect,  nothing  for 
truth :  instead  of  yielding  or  being  passive  to  the  natural 
force  and  virtue  of  things,  his  vocation  is  to  wrest  and 
transshape  them  out  of  their  true  scope.  Thus  a  strange 
wilfulness  and  whimsicality  has  wrought  itself  into  the 
substance  of  his  mind.  Yet  his  nature  is  not  so  “  sub¬ 
dued  to  what  it  works  in,”  but  that,  amidst  the  scenes  and 
inspirations  of  the  forest,  the  fool  quickly  slides  into  the 
man ;  the  supervenings  of  the  place  so  running  into  and 
athwart  what  he  brings  with  him,  that  his  character  comes 
to  be  as  dappled  and  motley  as  his  dress.  Even  in  the 
new  passion  which  here  takes  him  there  is  a  touch  of  his 
old  wilfulness :  when  he  falls  in  love,  as  he  really  does, 
nothing  seems  to  inspire  and  draw  him  more  than  the 
unloveliness  of  the  object;  thus  approving  that  even  so 
much  of  nature  as  survives  in  him  is  not  content  to  run  in 
natural  channels. 

Hudson:  The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

IX. 

Celia. 

Celia  .  .  .  rather  yields  to  Rosalind,  than  is 

eclipsed  by  her.  She  is  as  full  of  sweetness,  kindness,  and 
intelligence,  quite  as  susceptible,  and  almost  as  witty, 
though  she  makes  less  display  of  wit.  She  is  described 
as  less  fair  and  less  gifted;  yet  the  attempt  to  excite  in 
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her  mind  a  jealousy  of  her  lovelier  friend,  by  placing 
them  in  comparison — 

Thou  art  a  fool ;  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous, 

When  she  is  gone — 

fails  to  awaken  in  the  generous  heart  of  Celia  any  other 
feeling  than  an  increased  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  her 
cousin.  To  Celia,  Shakespeare  has  given  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  animated  parts  of  the  dialogue ;  and  in 
particular,  that  exquisite  description  of  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Rosalind — 

If  she  be  a  traitor, 

Why,  so  am  I ;  we  have  still  slept  together, 

Rose  at  an  instant,  learned,  played,  eat  together, 

And  wheresoe’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  swans, 

Still  we  were  coupled  and  inseparable. 

The  feeling  of  interest  and  admiration  thus  excited  for 
Celia  at  the  first,  follows  her  through  the  whole  play.  We 
listen  to  her  as  to  one  who  has  made  herself  worthy  of 
our  love ;  and  her  silence  expresses  more  than  eloquence. 

Mrs.  Jameson:  Characteristics  of  Women. 

X. 

Orlando. 

Orlando  is  the  nearest  approach  in  Shakespeare  to  the 
fresh  young  knight  of  chivalry,  or  to  such  a  figure  as 
Chaucer’s  Squier,  steeped  in  the  romance  of  the  woods 
and  of  love.  He  has  lost  both  the  rustic  simplicity  of 
Rosader  and  his  rustic  violence.  He  neither  loses  his 
senses  under  the  spell  of  Rosalind  s  beauty,  nor  brings  a 
posse  of  roysterers  to  batter  his  brother  s  door.  His  char¬ 
acter,  like 'his  name,  is  caught  from  the  traditions  of  a 
high-bred  and  courtly  valour,  heightened  by  the  peculiarly 
Shakespearean  trait  that  it  springs  rather  from  race  than 
from  training,  for  his  brother  has  neglected  their  father  s 
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charge — to  bring  him  up  in  ‘  all  gentleman-like  qualities.’ 
His  father’s  spirit  triumphs  over  his  ‘  peasant  ’  training, 
as  it  does  in  Arviragus  and  Guiderius  and  Perdita,  though 
the  psychological  subtlety  shown  in  tracing  the  conflict  of 
birth  and  breeding  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  wholly  want¬ 
ing  in  the  earlier  creation.  In  keeping  with  the  fine  cor- 
tesia  communicated  to  the  figure  of  Orlando,  the  whole 
plot  has  been  lifted  into  a  blither  atmosphere.  Tragic 
harms  still  loom  on  the  horizon,  but  they  rouse  no  fore¬ 
boding,  and  approach  only  to  disperse.  Their  contrivers, 
Oliver  and  Frederick,  are"  from  the  first  less  grave  offend¬ 
ers  than  their  prototypes,  and  they  repent  on  yet  slighter 
provocation.  Even  Charles  the  wrestler  is  stunned,  not 
slain. 

Herford  :  The  Eversley  Shakespeare. 

XI. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

The  Forest  of  Arden  is  their  stage,  and  with  its  fresh 
and  free  atmosphere,  its  mysterious  chiaroscuro,  its 
idylic  scenery  for  huntsmen  and  shepherds,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fitting  scene  for  the  realisation  of  a  mode  and 
conception  of  life  such  as  is  here  described.  It  is  a  life 
such  as  not  only  must  please  the  dramatic  personages 
themselves,  but  would  please  every  one,  were  such  a  life 
only  possible ;  it  is  the  poetical  reflex  of  a  life  as  you  like 
■it,  light  and  smooth  in  its  flow,  unencumbered  by  serious 
tasks,  free  from  the  fetters  of  definite  objects,  and  from 
intentions  difficult  to  realise ;  an  amusing  play  of  caprice, 
of  imagination,  and  of  wavering  sensations  and  feelings. 
A  life  like  this,  however,  is  possible  only  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  in  the  midst  of  similar  scenery,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions,  and  with  similar  companions 
and  surroundings.  At  court,  in  more  complicated  rela¬ 
tions,  in  a  state  of  impure  feelings  and  selfish  endeavours, 
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it  would  lose  its  poetical  halo,  its  innocence  and  gaiety, 
and  become  untruth,  hypocrisy,  injustice  and  violence,  as 
is  proved  by  the  reigning  Duke,  his  courtiers  and  Oliver 
de  Boys. 

Ulrici  :  Sliakspeare’s  Dramatic  Art. 


Shakspere,  when  he  wrote  this  idyllic  play,  was  himself 
in  his  Forest  of  Arden.  He  had  ended  one  great  am¬ 
bition— the  historical  plays— and  not  yet  commenced  his 
tragedies.  It  was  a  resting-place.  He  sends  his  imagi¬ 
nation  into  the  woods  to  find  repose.  Instead  of  the  court 
and  camps  of  England, and  the  embattled  plains  of  Fiance, 
here  was  this  woodland  scene,  where  the  palm-tree,  the 
lioness,  and  the  serpent  are  to  be  found,  possessed  of  a 
flora  and  a  fauna  that  flourish  in  spite  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphers.  There  is  an  open-air  feeling  throughout  the 
play.  The  dialogue,  as  has  been  observed, ^  catches  _  free¬ 
dom  and  freshness  from  the  atmosphere.  “  Never  is  the 
scene  within-doors,  except  when  something  discordant  is 
introduced  to  heighten  as  it  were  the  harmony.  After 
the  trumpet-tones  of  Henry  V .  comes  the  sweet  pastoral 
strain,  so  bright,  so  tender.  Must  it  not  all  be  in  keep- 
incr  ?  Shakspere  was  not  trying  to  control  his  melancholy. 
When  he  needed  to  do  that,  Shakspere  confronted  his 
melancholy  very  passionately,  and  looked  it  full  in  the 
face.  Here  he  needed  refreshment,  a  sunlight  tempered 
by  forest-boughs,  a  breeze  upon  his  forehead,  a  stream 
murmuring  in  his  ears. 

Dowden  :  Shakspere. 


XII. 

Various  Points  of  View. 

The  poet,  in  conceiving  this  fine  work,  first  generated 
a  lofty  ideal.  His  aim  was  to  set  forth  the  power  of  pa¬ 
tience  as  the  panacea  for  earth’s  ills  and  the  injustice  of 
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fortune,  and  self-command  as  the  condition  without  which 
the  power  would  be  inoperative.  Neither  this  power  nor 
its  condition  can  be  easily  illustrated  in  the  life  of  courts ; 
but  the  sylvan  life  such  as  the  banished  Duke  and  his  com¬ 
panions  live  in  Arden,  is  favourable  to  both.  In  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  states  of  life  lies  the  charm  of  the 
play,  and  the  reconciliation  of  these  formal  opposites  is 
the  fulfilment  of  its  ideal. 

Heraud:  Shakspere,  His  Inner  Life  as  Intimated  in  his 
Works, 


The  sweet  and  sportive  temper  of  Shakspeare,  though 
it  never  deserted  him,  gave  way  to  advancing  years,  and 
to  the  mastering  force  of  serious  thought.  What  he  read 
we  know  but  very  imperfectly ;  yet,  in  the  last  years  of 
this  century,  when  five  and  thirty  summers  had  ripened 
his  genius,  it  seems  that  he  must  have  transfused  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  into  his  own  all-combining 
mind.  In  several  of  the  historical  plays,  in  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  and  especially  in  As  You  Like  It,  the 
philosophic  eye,  turned  inward  on  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  is  more  and  more  characteristic;  and  we  might 
apply  to  the  last  comedy  the  bold  figure  that  Coleridge  has 
less  appropriately  employed  as  to  the  early  poems,  that 
“  the  creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle 
as  in  a  war-embrace.”  In  no  other  play,  at  least,  do  we 
find  the  bright  imagination  and  fascinating  grace  of  Shak- 
speare’s  youth  so  mingled  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  his 
maturer  age. 

Few  comedies  of  Shakspeare  are  more  generally  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  its  manifold  improbabilities  do  not  much  affect 
us  in  perusal.  The  brave,  injured  Orlando,  the  sprightly 
but  modest  Rosalind,  the  faithful  Adam,  the  reflecting 
Jaques,  the  serene  and  magnanimous  Duke,  interest  us 
by  turns,  though  the  play  is  not  so  well  managed  as  to 
condense  our  sympathy,  and  direct  it  to  the  conclusion. 

Hallam  :  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe. 
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The  woodland  world  of  Arden,  in  which  sonnets  are 
affixed  to  ancient  trees,  and  lovers,  courtiers,  and  moral¬ 
ists  live  at  ease,  has  much  in  common  with  the  pastoral 
backgrounds  of  Spenser  and  Lodge ;  but  its  artificiality  is 
redeemed  by  its  freshness  of  spirit,  its  out-of-door  free¬ 
dom,  and  its  enchanting  society.  Rosalind  and  Orlando 
are  the  successors  of  a  long  line  of  pastoral  lovers,  but 
they,  alone  among  their  kind,  really  live.  In  Rosalind 
purity,  passion,  and  freedom  are  harmonized  in  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  women  in  literature.  In  her  speech 
love  finds  a  new  language,  which  is  continually  saved 
from  extravagance  by  its  vivacity  and  humour.  In  Au¬ 
drey  and  Corin  the  passion  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind  is 
gently  parodied ;  in  Touchstone  the  melancholy  humour 
of  Jaques  is  set  out  in  more  effective  relief.  There  are 
threatenings  of  tragedy  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  but 
they  are  dissolved  in  an  air  in  which  purity  and  truth  and 
health  serve  to  resolve  the  baser  designs  of  men  into 
harmless  fantasies. 

Mabie  :  William  Shakespeare :  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Duke,  living  in  banishment. 

Frederick,  his  brother,  and  usurper  of  his  dominions. 


Amiens,  |  jor(js  attending  on  the  banished  Duke. 
Jaques,  j 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upon  Frederick. 
Charles,  wrestler  to  Frederick. 

Oliver,  ) 

Jaques,  >  sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys. 
Orlando, 

Adam, 

Dennis 

Touchstone,  a  clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  a  vicar. 


,} 


servants  to  Oliver. 


Corin, 

Silvius, 


shepherds. 


William,  o  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 
A  person  representing  Hymen. 


Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 

Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 

Phebe,  a  shepherdess. 

Audrey,  a  country  wench. 

Lords,  pages,  and  attendants,  etc. 

Scene:  Oliver’s  house;  Duke  Frederick’s  court;  and  the  Forest 

of  Arden. 


So 


As  You  Like  It. 

ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

Orchard  of  Oliver ’ s  house. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion : 
bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand 
crowns,  and,  as  thou  sayest,  charged  my  brother, 
on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well:  and  there 
begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he 
keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of 
his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at 
home,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here 
at  home  unkept ;  for  call  you  that  keeping  for  a 
gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the 
stalling  of  an  ox?  His  horses  are  bred  better; 
for,  besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding, 
they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end 
riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain 
nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for  the  which 
his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound 
to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 
plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature 
gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me : 
he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place 
of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines 
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my  gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it, 
Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my 
father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude :  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy 
how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he 

will  shake  me  up.  3° 


Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make  you  here? 

Orl.  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile. 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs  and  eat  husks  with 

them?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  40 
that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well ;  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows  me. 

I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in 
the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so 
know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you 
my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born ;  but  the 
same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  50 
there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as 
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much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you ;  albeit,  I  con¬ 
fess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  rev¬ 
erence. 

Oli.  What,  boy! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young 
in  this. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain ;  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Boys;  he  was  my  father,  and  he 
is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  father  begot  60 
villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not 
take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till  this  other  had 
pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient:  for  your  father’s 
remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me.  My 
father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  7° 
obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman¬ 
like  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows 
strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it: 
therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my 
father  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I  will  go 
buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long 
be  troubled  with  you  ;  you  shall  have  some  part  80 
of  your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me 
for  my  good. 
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Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  ‘  old  dog  ’  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service.  God  be  with  my 
old  master!  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a 
WOrd.  [Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I 

will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou-  90 
sand  crowns  neither.  Holla,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke’s  wrestler,  here  to 
speak  with  me? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door  and  im¬ 
portunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis .]  ’Twill  be  a  good 
way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  Monsieur  Charles,  what ’s  the  new  news  100 
at  the  new  court? 

Cha.  There ’s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old 
news :  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  Duke ;  and  three  or 
four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  vol¬ 
untary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues 
enrich  the  new  Duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them 
good  leave  to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke’s  daughter, 

be  banished  with  her  father?  no 

Cha.  O,  no;  for  the  Duke’s  daughter,  her  cousin, 
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so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together,  that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the 
court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daughter;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as 
they  do. 

OIL  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 

and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  120 
they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England: 
they  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him 
every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
Duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  130 
me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some 
broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother 
is  but  young  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love, 

I  would  be  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my 
own  honour,  if  he  come  in  :  therefore,  out  of  my 
love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  with¬ 
al  ;  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  in¬ 
tendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he 
shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  140 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

OH.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I 
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had  myself  notice  of  my  brother’s  purpose 
herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured 
to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  he  is  resolute.  I  ’ll 
tell  thee,  Charles: — it  is  the  stubbornest  young 
fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man’s  good  parts,  a  secret  and 
villanous  contriver  against  me  his  natural  broth-  150 
er :  therefore  use  thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief 
thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger.  And 
thou  wert  best  look  to ’t ;  for  if  thou  dost  him 
any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily 
grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous 
device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta’en 
thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I 
assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, 
there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  160 
day  living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but 
should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must 
blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and 
wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  I  ’ll  give  him  his  payment :  if 
ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  ’ll  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more :  and  so,  God  keep  your  worship  ! 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles.  [Exit  Charles .]  Now 
will  I  stir  this  gamester :  I  hope  I  shall  see  an 
end  of  him;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  170 
hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he ’s  gentle ; 
never  schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble 
device  ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved  ;  and 
indeed  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know 
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him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised :  but  it  shall 
not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all: 
nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither ;  which  now  I  ’ll  go  about.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. 

Lawn  before  the  Duke’s  palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mis¬ 
tress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  ban¬ 
ished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  Duke 
my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  io 
could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine:  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love 
to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is 

to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate, 
to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor 
’  none  is  like  to  have :  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir ;  for  what  he  hath  taken 
away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  20 
again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster: 
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therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports. 

Let  me  see;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  prithee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but 
love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again.  30 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune 
from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be 
bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  ’Tis  true;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair  she 
scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes 
honest  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly.  40 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune’s  office  to 
Nature’s :  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No?  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire? 
Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at 
Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to 
cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature, 

when  Fortune  makes  Nature’s  natural  the  cutter-  50 
off  of  Nature’s  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune’s  work  neither, 
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but  Nature’s;  who  perceiveth  our  natural  wits 
too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  and  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone ;  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits.  How  now,  wit!  whither  wander  you? 

T ouch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour,  but  I  was  bid  to  come  60 
for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight  that  swore  by  his  honour 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  hon¬ 
our  the  mustard  was  naught ;  now  I  ’ll  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard 
was  good,  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom.  70 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now:  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a 
knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ;  but 
if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn:  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing 
by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he 
had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw 
those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Prithee,  who  is ’t  that  thou  meanest  ?  80 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Cel.  My  father’s  love  is  enough  to  honour  him : 
enough !  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you  ’ll  be 
whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 
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Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little 
foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau.  90 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed. 

Cel.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau ;  what ’s  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

Cel.  Sport!  of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam !  how  shall  I  answer  100 
you? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decrees. 

Cel.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have  told 
you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling.  no 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for 
the  best  is  yet  to  do;  and  here,  where  you  are, 
they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 
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Cel.  Well,  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three* 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  120 
growth  and  presence. 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  ‘  Be  it  known  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents.’ 

LeBeau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  Duke’s  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in 
a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he 
served  the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder 
they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making 
such  pitiful  dole  over  them  that  all  the  beholders  130 
take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  la¬ 
dies  have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day:  it  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  140 
music  in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes 
upon  rib-breaking?  Shall  we  see  this  wrestling, 
cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here;  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 
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Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it. 

Flourish.  Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  en¬ 
treated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.  150 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin !  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.  In  pity  of 
the  challenger’s  youth  I  would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  160 
him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  :  I  ’ll  not  be  by. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess  calls 
for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general  challenger: 

I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  170 
strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
man’s  strength:  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your 
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eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement,  the 
fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a 
more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give 
over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not  there-  180 
fore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  Duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts ;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to 
deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me 
to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but 
one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious;  if  killed, 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so ;  I  shall  190 
do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to 
lament  me;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 
nothing:  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place, 
which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made 
it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well:  pray  heaven  I  be  deceived  in 
you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart’s  desires  be  with  you  !  200 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  mod¬ 
est  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  Grace,  you  shall  not  entreat 
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him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded 
him  from  a  first. 

Orl  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should  not 

have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways.  210 

Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  ! 

Cel  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 

fellow  by  the  leg.  [They  wrestle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  !. 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 

who  should  down.  [Shout.  Charles  is  thrown. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  Grace :  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

DukeF.  How  dost  thou,  Charles?  220 

Le  Btau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  What  is  thy  name,  young 

man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Boys. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else : 

The  world  esteem’d  thy  father  honourable, 

But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 

Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleased  me  with  this 
deed, 

Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house.  230 

But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  : 

I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland  s  son, 

His  youngest  son ;  and  would  not  change  that  calb 

ing, 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
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Ros.  My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 

And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father’s  mind : 

Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 

I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties,  240 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 

My  father’s  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 

If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 

But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shall  we  go,  coz? 

Cel.  Ay.  Fair  you  well,  fair  gentleman.  250 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you?  My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back :  my  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 

I  ’ll  ask  him  what  he  would.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz? 

Ros.  Have  with  you.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference.  260 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown ! 

Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 
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Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.  Albeit  you  have  deserved 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 

Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke’s  condition, 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 

The  Duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed, 

More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this  ;  270 

Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 

That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

LeBeau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  taller  is  his  daughter : 

The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish’d  Duke, 

And  here  detain’d  by  her  usurping  uncle, 

To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  of  late  this  Duke 

Hath  ta’en  displeasure  ’gainst  his  gentle  niece,  280 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father’s  sake ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  ’gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  Sir,  fare  you  well: 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 

From  tyrant  Duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother:  290 

But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  [Exit. 
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A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 
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Cel.  Why,  cousin !  why,  Rosalind !  Cupid  have 
mercy !  not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away 
upon  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up  ;  when  the 
one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father?  io 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child’s  father.  O, 
how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in 
holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs  are 
in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem  and  have  him.  20  ■ 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than 
myself ! 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  despite  of  a  fall.  But,  turning  these  jests  out 
of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest:  is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall 
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into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland’s 
youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  Duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly.  _  3° 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his 
son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly ; 
yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve  well? 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that,  and  do  you  love  him 
because  I  do.  Look,  here  comes  the  Duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

DukeF.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest 

haste  4° 

And  get  you  from  our  court. 

r0S'  Me,  uncle? 

DukeF.  You,  cousin: 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be’st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 

Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros .  I  do  beseech  your  Grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 

If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 

Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 

If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, — 

As  I  do  trust  I  am  not, — then,  dear  uncle, 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn  5° 

Did  I  offend  your  Highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself : 
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Let  it  suffice  thee  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor: 

Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father’s  daughter ;  there ’s  enough. 
Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  Highness  took  his  dukedom ; 

So  was  I  when  your  Highness  banish’d  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord;  60 

Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 

What ’s  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay’d  her  for  your  sake, 

Else  had  she  with  her  father  ranged  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 

It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse : 

I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her ;  7° 

But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 

Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 

Rose  at  an  instant,  learn’d,  play’d,  eat  together, 

And  wheresoe’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence  and  her  patience 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  vir¬ 
tuous 

When  she  is  gone.  Then  open  not  thy  lips:  81 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 

Which  I  have  pass’d  upon  her ;  she  is  banish’d. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege: 

I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 
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Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool.  You,  niece,  provide  yourself : 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 

And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine.  90 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Prithee,  be  cheerful :  know’st  thou  not,  the  Duke 
Hath  banish’d  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No,  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 

Shall  we  be  sunder’d?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No:  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 

Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 

Whither  to  go  and  what  to  bear  with  us ;  100 

And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  charge  upon  you, 

To  bear  your  griefs  yourself  and  leave  me  out; 

For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 

Say  what  thou  canst,  I  ’ll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 

Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  ’ll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire  1 10 

And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face ; 

The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 
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Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 

That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 

A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 

A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and — in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman’s  fear  there  will — 
We  ’ll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  120 

That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man? 

Ros.  I  ’ll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove’s  own  page ; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 

But  what  will  you  be  call’d  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 

No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay’d  to  steal 

The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father’s  court? 

Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel?  130 

Cel.  He  ’ll  go  along  o’er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 

Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.  Let ’s  away, 

And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.  Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

I The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  and  two  or  three  Lords,  like 

foresters. 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons’  difference:  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind, 

Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say 
‘  This  is  no  flattery  :  these  are  counsellors  10 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.’ 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head: 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing. 

I  would  not  change  it. 

Ami.  Happy  is  your  Grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  20 

DukeS.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 

And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, 

Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 

Should  in  their  own  confines  with  forked  heads 
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Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

First  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that, 

And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish’d  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along  30 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester’d  stag, 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a  hurt, 

Did  come  to  languish,  and  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  such  groans, 

That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat' 
Almost  to  bursting,  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool,  40 

Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

First  Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 

First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream ; 

‘  Poor  deer/  quoth  he,  ‘  thou  makest  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much:’  then,  being  there 

alone, 

Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ;  50 

‘  ’Tis  right,’  quoth  he ;  ‘  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company :  ’  anon  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  ‘  Ay,’  quoth  Jaques, 
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‘  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?  ’ 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life;  swearing  that  we  60 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants  and  what ’s  worse, 

To  fright  the  animals  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation? 

Sec.  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 

For  then  he 's  full  of  matter. 

First  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Cuke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them? 

It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

First  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 

The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  a-bed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasured  of  their  mistress. 
Sec.  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  Grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hisperia,  the  princess’  gentlewoman,  io 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o’erheard 
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Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles  ; 

And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 

That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke.  F.  Send  to  his  brother :  fetch  that  gallant  hither ; 

If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 

I  ’ll  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly, 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  20 

To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

Before  Oliver’s  house. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who ’s  there  ? 

Adam.  What,  my  young  master?  O  my  gentle  master! 
O  my  sweet  master!  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  Duke? 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men  10 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yours  :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl.  Why,  what ’s  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth ! 
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Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 

Your  brother— no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son — 

Yet  not  the  son,  I  will  not  call  him  son,  20 

Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father, — 

Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 

He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off. 

I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go? 
Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here.  30 
Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 

Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 

This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 

Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 

The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father, 

Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse  40 

When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 

And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown : 

Take  that,  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 

Yea  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the  gold ; 

All  this  I  give  you.  Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
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Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  50 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 

I  ’ll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 

Where  none  will  swear  but  for  promotion,  60 

And  having  that  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 

But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree, 

That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 

But  come  thy  ways  ;  we  ’ll  go  along  together, 

And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 

We  ’ll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty.  70 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 

But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 

Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better 
Than  to  die  well  and  not  my  master’s  debtor. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  for  Ganymede ,  Celia  for  Aliena ,  and 

Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man’s 
apparel  and  to  cry  like  a  woman;  but  I  must 
comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat: 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  I  cannot  go  no 

further.  10 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I 
did  bear  you :  for  I  think  you  have  no  money 
in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I ; 
when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place : 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Look  you,  who  comes  here ;  a  young  man  and  20 
an  old  in  solemn  talk. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew’st  how  I  do  love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess  ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess, 
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Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow: 

But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, — 

As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so, — 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  30 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne’er  love  so  heartily ! 

If  thou  remember’st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  loved  : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress’  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  loved : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company  40 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  loved. 

O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe !  [Exit. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wound, 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile: 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet  and 
the  cow’s  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  50 
milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a 
peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I  took  two 
cods  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weep¬ 
ing  tears  ‘  Wear  these  for  my  sake.’  We  that 
are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as 
all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love 
mortal  in  folly. 
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Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne’er  be  ware  of  my  own  wit 

till  I  break  my  shins  against  it.  60 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove!  this  shepherd’s  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with 
me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 

I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he ’s  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say.  Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all.  70 

Ros.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 

Here ’s  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress’d 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 

My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 

But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition  80 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 

Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
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That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 

And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing.  90 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 

Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture  and  the  flock, 

And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.  I  like  this  place, 

And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 

Go  with  me :  if  you  like  upon  report 
The  soil,  the  profit  and  this  kind  of  life, 

I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be  99 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

The  Forest. 

Enter  Amiens,  J agues,  and  others. 

Song. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  Monsieur  Jaques.  10 
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Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  prithee,  more.  I  can  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 
More,  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged:  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another  stanzo :  call 
you  ’em  stanzos? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me  20 
nothing.  Will  you  sing? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  ’ll  thank 
you ;  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the 
encounter  of  two  dog-apes,  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a 
penny  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  ’ll  end  the  song.  Sirs,  cover  the  while  ;  30 

the  Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree.  He  hath 
been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He 
is  too  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as 
many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 

Song. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,  [ All  together  here. 

And  loves  to  live  i’  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
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Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I  ’ll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 

Ami.  And  I  ’ll  sing  it. 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass  50 

That  any  man  turn  ass, 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 

Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame : 

Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 

And  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What ’s  that  ‘  ducdame  ’  ? 

Jaq.  ’Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 

circle.  I  ’ll  go  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  ’ll  60 
rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I’ll  go  seek  the  Duke:  his  banquet  is 

prepared.  [ Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  VI. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further;  O,  I  die 
for  food!  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in 
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thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer 
thyself  a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any 
thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it  or  bring 
it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable , 
hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s  end I  will  here  io 
be  with  thee  presently ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not 
something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die . 
but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker 
of  my  labour.  Well  said!  thou  lookest  cheerlv, 
and  I  ’ll  be  with  thee  quickly.  Yet  thou  liest  in 
the  bleak  air :  come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some 
shelter;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert. 
Cheerly,  good  Adam !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. 

The  forest. 

A  table  set  out.  Enter  Duke  senior ,  Amiens,  and  Lords 

like  outlaws. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform’d  into  a  beast ; 

For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

First  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 

Go,  seek  him :  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

'Enter  Jaques. 

First  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

DukeS.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur!  what  a  life  is  this, 
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That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company?  io 
What,  you  look  merrily  ! 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i’  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world ! 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask’d  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail’d  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

'  Good  morrow,  fool,’  quoth  I.  ‘  No,  sir,’  quoth  he, 

‘  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune :  ’ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,  20 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  ‘  It  is  ten  o’clock : 

Thus  we  may  see,’  quoth  he,  ‘  how  the  world  wags : 
’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine; 

And  after  one  hour  more  ’twill  be  eleven ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.’  When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  30 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley’s  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool !  One  that  hath  been  a  courtier, 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 

They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm’d  40 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
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In  mangled  forms.  O  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Joq.  It  is  my  only  suit; 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them 
That  I  am  wise.  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I  please;  for  so  fools  have; 

And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  50 
They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  ‘  why  ’  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not, 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world,  60 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  1  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 

And  all  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 

That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
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Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb? 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 

When  that  I  say  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 

Who  can  come  in  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 

When  such  a  one  as  she  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost,  80 

Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?  Let  me  see 
wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong’d  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong’d  himself ;  if  he  be  free, 

Why  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaim’d  of  any  man.  But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  served. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ?  90 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by  thy  distress? 

Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 

That  in  civility  thou  seem’st  so  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touch’d  my  vein  at  first:  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta’en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred 
And  know  some  nurture.  But  forbear,  I  say : 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I  100 
must  die. 
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DukeS.  What  would  you  have?  Your  gentleness  shall 
force, 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 
Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  : 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.  But  whate’er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,  no 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll’d  to  church, 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast, 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear 
And  know  what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied, 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 

In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days,  120 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll’d  to  church, 

And  sat  at  good  men’s  feasts,  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender’d : 

And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister’d. 

Orl.  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 

Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn 
And  give  it  food.  There  is  an  old  poor  man, 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  130 

Limp’d  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  first  sufficed, 
Oppress’d  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
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I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye;  and  be  blest  for  your  good  comfort! 

[Exit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world ’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players :  140 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms. 

Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eye-brow.  Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,  150 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  160 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
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Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome.  Set  down  your  venerable  burthen, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need : 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself.  170 

DukeS.  Welcome;  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. 

Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Song. 

Ami.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude.  179 

Heigh-ho !  sing,  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly : 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 
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Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember’d  not. 

Heigh-ho!  sing,  &c.  190 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland’s  son, 

As  you  have  whisper’d  faithfully  you  were. 

And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn’d  and  living  in  your  face, 

Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  Duke 

That  loved  your  father:  the  residue  of  your  fortune, 

Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  Good  old  man, 

Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 

Support  him  by  the  arm.  Give  me  your  hand,  199 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [ Exeunt . 

ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Oliver. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.  But  look  to  it: 

Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe’er  he  is ; 

Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizure  do  we  seize  into  our  hands,  10 
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Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother’s  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oli.  O  that  your  Highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 

I  never  loved  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.  Well,  push  him  out  of 
doors ; 

And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands : 

Do  this  expediently  and  turn  him  going.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  II. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 
Thy  huntress’  name  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 

O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  ’ll  character ; 
That  every  eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness’d  every  where. 

Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 

The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she.  [Exit,  io 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd’s  life,  Master 
Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a 
good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd’s 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary, 

I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  pri¬ 
vate,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect 
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it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in 
respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As 
it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  mv  humour  20 
well;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  phi¬ 
losophy  in  thee,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens 
the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants 
money,  means  and  content  is  without  three 
good  friends ;  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet 
and  fire  to  bum;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat 
sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is 
lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  30 
wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good 
breeding  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast 
ever  in  court,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope. 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court?  Your  reason.  40 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 
sawest  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  sawest  good 
manners  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and 
wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone:  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me  you  salute 
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not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that  50 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their 
fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier’s  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome 
as  the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow,  shallow.  A 
better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard.  60 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shal¬ 
low  again.  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ? 

The  courtier’s  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man!  thou  worm’s-meat,  in 
respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh  indeed !  Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  civet  is  of  a  baser 
birth  than  tar,  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat. 
Mend  the  instance,  shepherd.  7° 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I  ’ll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get 
that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man’s 
happiness,  glad  of  other  men’s  good,  content 
with  my  harm,  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is 
to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you,  to  bring  80 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to 
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get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle;  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds;  I  cannot  see  else  how 
thou  shouldst  ’scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my  new 

mistress’s  brother.  90 

Enter  Rosalind,  with  a  paper,  reading. 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  I  ’ll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  din¬ 
ners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted:  100 
it  is  the  right  butter-women’s  rank  to  market. 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste: — 

If  a  hart  do'  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

Winter  garments  must  be  lined, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
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They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind;  no 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love’s  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool !  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 
Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I  ’ll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  120 
with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i’ 
the  country ;  for  you  ’ll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that ’s  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let 
the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  with  a  writing. 


Ros.  Peace ! 

Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 

Cel.  [Reads]  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled?  No; 

Tongues  I  ’ll  hang  on  every  tree,  130 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show : 

Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age ; 

Some,  of  violated  vows 

’Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence  end, 
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Will  I  Rosalinda  write,  140 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 

Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charged 
That  one  body  should  be  fill’d 
With  all  graces  wide-enlarged: 

Nature  presently  distill’d 
Helen’s  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra’s  majesty, 

Atalanta’s  better  part,  150 

Sad  Lucretia’s  modesty. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heavenly  synod  was  devised; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  pulpiter !  what  tedious  homily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cried  ‘  Have  patience,  good  160 
people  ’ ! 

Cel.  How  now !  back,  friends !  Shepherd,  go  off  a 
little.  Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  bear.  l7° 
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Cel.  That ’s  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the 

verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame  and  could  not  bear 
themselves  without  the  verse  and  therefore  stood 
lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering  how 
thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon 
these  trees? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder 

before  you  came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  180 
on  a  palm  tree.  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since 
Pythagoras’  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which 
I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel .  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck.  Change  you  colour? 

Ros.  I  prithee,  who? 

Cel.  O  Lord,  Lord!  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 

to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  190 
earthquakes  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  prithee  now  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after 
that,  out  of  all  hooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though 

I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  200 
and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery ;  I  prithee, 
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tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace.  I 
would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might’ st 
pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as 
wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle, 
either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I 
prithee,  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I 
may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly.  210 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God’s  making?  What  manner  of 
man?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat?  Or  his  chin 
worth  a  beard? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his 
chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the  wres¬ 
tler’s  heels  and  your  heart  both  in  an  instant.  220 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking:  speak  sad 
brow  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  I’  faith,  coz,  ’tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet 
and  hose?  What  did  he  when  thou  sawest 
him?  What  said  he?  How  looked  he? 
Wherein  went  he  ?  What  makes  he  here  ?  Did 
he  ask  for  me?  Where  remains  he?  How  230 
parted  he  with  thee?  and  when  shalt  thou  see 
him  again  ?  Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua’s  mouth  first : 

’tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age’s 
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size.  To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is 
more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest  and 
in  man’s  apparel?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  240 
propositions  of  a  lover ;  but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance. 

I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove’s  tree,  when  it  drops 
forth  such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  250 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry  ‘  holla  ’  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee ;  it  curvets 
unseasonably.  He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou 
bringest  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.  Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out.  Soft!  comes  he  not  here?  260 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

Ros.  ’Tis  he:  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith, 

I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 

I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 
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Jaq.  God  buy  you :  let ’s  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 

love-songs  in  their  barks.  270 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  moe  of  my  verses  with  read¬ 
ing  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love’s  name? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she 
was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not  280 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths’  wives,  and 
conned  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  ’twas  made  of 
Atalanta’s  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the 
world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  my¬ 
self,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults.  290 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  ’Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  vir¬ 
tue.  I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I 
found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 
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Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  I  ’ll  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  farewell,  good  300 
Signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure:  adieu,  good 

Monsieur  Melancholy.  [Exit  Jaques. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia ]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a 
saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the 
knave  with  him.  Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well:  what  would  you ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is ’t  o’clock? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o’  day :  there ’s 

no  clock  in  the  forest.  3 10 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else 
sighing  every  minute  and  groaning  every  hour 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as 
a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  divers  paces 
with  divers  persons.  I  ’ll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who 
Time  gallops  withal  and  who  he  stands  still 
withal.  32° 

Orl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  be¬ 
tween  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a 
se’nnight,  Time’s  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily 
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because  he  cannot  study,  and  the  other  lives  mer-  330 
rily  because  he  feels  no  pain ;  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the 
other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  pen¬ 
ury:  these  Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he  go 
as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep  340 
between  term  and  term  and  then  they  perceive 
not  how  Time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister:  here  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petti¬ 
coat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Ros.  As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is 
kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  350 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  indeed  an  old 
religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew 
courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I 
have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it, 
and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be 
touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath 
generally  taxed  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  360 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 
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Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like 
one  another  as  half-pence  are,  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orl.  I  prithee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those 
that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest, 
that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon  haw-  370 
thorns  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet 
that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good 
counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked :  I  pray  you,  tell 
me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle’s  marks  upon  you: 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in 
which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  380 
prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not;  a  blue  eye 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not;  an  unques¬ 
tionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not;  a  beard 
neglected,  which  you  have  not ;  but  I  pardon 
you  for  that,  for  simply  your  having  in  beard 
is  a  younger  brother’s  revenue :  then  your  hose 
should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unbanded, 
your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied  and  390 
every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation  ;  but  you  are  no  such  man ;  you  are 
rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements,  as 
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loving  yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe 
I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that 
you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one  400 
of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the 
lie  to  their  consciences.  B.ut,  in  good  sooth,  are 
you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  where¬ 
in  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 

much.  410 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  you,  de¬ 
serves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  mad¬ 
men  do:  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so 
punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordi¬ 
nary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I 
profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Yes,  one,  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  420 
I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effemi¬ 
nate,  changeable,  longing  and  liking;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of 
tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion  some¬ 
thing  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as 
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boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of 
this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe 
him;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  430 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world  and  to  live 
in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured 
him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash 
your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep’s  heart,  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in ’t. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote  and 
woo  me.  44° 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will:  tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it  and  I  ’ll  show  it  you :  and  by 
the  way  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live.  Will  you  go? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind.  Come,  sister, 

will  you  go?  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey ;  J agues  behind. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am 
I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you? 
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Aud.  Your  features!  Lord  warrant  us!  what  fea¬ 
tures  ? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside]  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  io 
Jove  in  a  thatched  house! 

Touch.  When  a  man’s  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man’s  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward 
child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead 
than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Truly, 

I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  ‘  poetical  is  :  is  it  honest 
in  deed  and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 

feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  20 
what  they  swear  in  poetry  may  be  said  as  lovers 
they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art 
honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured; 

for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  30 
a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Aside]  A  material  fool ! 

: Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I  pray  the 
gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul 
slut  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 
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Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 
foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness! 

sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  40 
may  be,  I  will  marry  thee,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have 
no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn- 
beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage !  As  horns  50 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,  ‘  many 
a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  :  ’  right ;  many 
a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of 
them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife;  ’tis 
none  of  his  own  getting.  Homs  ? — even  so : — 
poor  men  alone ?  No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath 
them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man 
therefore  blessed?  No:  as  a  walled  town  is 
more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead 
of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  60 
brow  of  a  bachelor ;  and  by  how  much  defence 
is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more 
precious  than  to  want.  Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Martext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met:  will  you 
dispatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go 
with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 
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Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is 

not  lawful.  70 

Jaq.  Proceed,  proceed :  I  ’ll  give  her. 

T ouch.  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-call ’t : 
how  do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well  met:  God 
’ild  you  for  your  last  company :  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you :  even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir :  nay, 
pray  be  covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his 
curb  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his 
desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  80 
be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
be  married  under  a  bush  like  a  beggar?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can 
tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but 
join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot;  then 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and  like 
green  timber  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  [Aside]  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  90 
better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for 
he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being 
well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me 
hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey: 

We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver :  not, — 
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O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver,  i°° 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

but, — 

Wind  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OIL  Tis  no  matter :  ne’er  a  fantastical  knave  of 

them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  prithee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider 
that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  therefore 
weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas’s:  marry,  his 
kisses  are  Judas’s  own  children. 

Ros.  I’  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.  10 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the 
only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter’s  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  re¬ 
ligiously  ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 
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Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  20 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cel.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse¬ 
stealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  1  Was  ’  is  not  ‘  is  ’ :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover 

is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  30 
are  both  the  confirmer  of  false  reckonings.  He 
attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  Duke  your 
father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday  and  had  much  ques¬ 
tion  with  him :  he  asked  me  of  what  parentage 
I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he 
laughed  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  O,  that ’s  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses, 

speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths  and  40 
breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the 
heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puisny  filter,  that  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose :  but  all ’s  brave  that  youth  mounts 
and  folly  guides.  Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain’d  of  love, 
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Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 

Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him?  50 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play’d, 

Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

Go  hence  a  little  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 

If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. 

Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  ’ll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe ; 

Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  The  common  executioner, 

Whose  heart  the  accustom’d  sight  of  death  makes 
hard, 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 

I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 

Thou  tell’st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye:  10 

’Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 

That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail’st  and  softest  things, 
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Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 

Should  be  call’d  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 

Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 

And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee : 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon;  why  now  fall  down; 

Or  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers ! 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee :  20 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps ;  but  now  mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever, — as  that  ever  may  be  near, — 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible  30 

That  love’s  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 

As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  Who  might  be  your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 

Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  have  no 
beauty, — 

As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed, — 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ?  40 

Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
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I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature’s  sale-work.  ’Od’s  my  little  life, 

I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too ! 

No,  faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ?  50 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man 
Than  she  a  woman :  ’tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favour’d  children : 
’Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself :  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man’s  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 

Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets  :  60 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer  : 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 

So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together : 

I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He ’s  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness  and 
she  ’ll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so, 
as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks, 

I  ’ll  sauce  her  with  bitter  words.  Why  look 
you  so  upon  me  ?  70 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 

For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
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Besides,  I  like  you  not.  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
’Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by. 

Will  you  go,  sister?  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. 

Come,  sister.  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 

And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he. 

Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia  and  Corin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  81 
‘  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?  ’ 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha,  what  say’st  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 

If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermined. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  ?  90 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee, 

And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 

But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  endure,  and  I  ’ll  employ  thee  too : 

But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ’d. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 

And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace,  100 

That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 

To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 

That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and  then 
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A  scatter’d  smile,  and  that  I  ’ll  live  upon. 

Phc.  Know’st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhile? 
Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 

’Tis  but  a  peevish  boy;  yet  he  talks  well;  no 

But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth :  not  very  pretty  : 

But,  sure,  he ’s  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  : 
He  ’ll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he ’s  tall : 

His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  ’tis  well : 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  120 

A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix’d  in  his  cheek;  ’twas  just  the  differ¬ 
ence 

Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark’d  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  black ;  130 
And,  now  I  am  remember’d,  scorn’d  at  me : 

I  marvel  why  I  answer’d  not  again : 

But  that ’s  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I  ’ll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 
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Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

P he.  I  ’ll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter ’s  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short. 

Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so  ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abom¬ 
inable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  ’tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  ’tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar’s  melancholy,  which 
is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician’s,  which  is  fan¬ 
tastical  ;  nor  the  courtier’s,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier’s,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  law¬ 
yer’s,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady’s,  which  is 
nice ;  nor  the  lover’s,  which  is  all  these :  but 
it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects; 
and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 
in  a  most  humorous  sadness 
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Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  rea¬ 
son  to  be  sad :  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands  to  see  other  men’s;  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad:  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it 
too ! 


Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good-day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  !  3° 

Jaq.  Nay,  then,  God  buy  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 

verse.  t  \Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  look  you  lisp 
and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits 
of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you 
that  countenance  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.  Why,  how  now, 
Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 

You  a  lover!  An  you  serve  me  such  another  40 
trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour’s  promise  in  love !  He  that  will 
divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in 
the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that 
Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o’  the  shoulder,  but  I  ’ll 
warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
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Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  come  slowly,  he 
carries  his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure, 

I  think,  than  you  make  a  woman :  besides,  he 
brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What ’s  that  ? 

Ros.  Why,  horns,  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be 

beholding  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  60 
armed  in  his  fortune  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker;  and  my  Rosalind  is 
virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent. 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were 
your  very  very  Rosalind?  7° 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers  lack¬ 
ing — God  warn  us ! — matter,  the  cleanliest  shift 
is  to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty  and  there  begins 

new  matter.  80 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 
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Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress, 
or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my 
wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.  Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

Orl _ I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 

be  talking  of  her.  90 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say  I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then  in  mine  own  person  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is 
almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this 
time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own 
person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had 
his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet 
he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have 
lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  100 
nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to 
wash  him  in  the  Hellespont  and  being  taken  with 
the  cramp  was  drowned :  and  the  foolish  chroni¬ 
clers  of  that  age  found  it  was  ‘  Hero  of  Sestos.’ 

But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have  died  from  time 
to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 

mind  ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me.  1 10 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come, 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming- 
on  disposition,  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will 
grant  it. 
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Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and 
all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  sayest  thou?  120 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ?  Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest  and 
marry  us.  Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando.  What 
do  you  say,  sister? 

Orl.  Pray  fhee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin,  ‘  Will  you,  Orlando — ’ 

Cel.  Go  to.  Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  130 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say  ‘  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for 
wife.’ 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but  I 
do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband  :  there ’s 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest;  and  certainly  a  140 
woman’s  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her 
after  you  have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  ‘  a  day,’  without  the  ‘  ever.’  No,  no,  Or- 
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lando;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  Decem¬ 
ber  when  they  wed:  maids  are  May  when  they 
are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are 
wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  150 
Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen,  more  clam¬ 
orous  than  a  parrot  against  rain,  more  new¬ 
fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires 
than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like 
Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when 
you  are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like 
a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise.  160 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this : 
the  wiser,  the  waywarder :  make  the  doors  upon 
a  woman’s  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement ; 
shut  that  and  ’twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop 
that,  ’twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say  ‘  Wit,  whither  wilt?  ’ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it  till  you 
met  your  wife’s  wit  going  to  your  neighbor’s 
bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that.  170 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say  she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You 
shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus¬ 
band’s  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool ! 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours  1 
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Orl.  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner :  by  two 

o’clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again.  180 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ;  I  knew  what 
you  would  prove :  my  friends  told  me  as  much, 
and  I  thought  no  less :  that  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me :  ’tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, 
come,  death!  Two  o’clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  190 
think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and 
the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy 
of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out 
of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful:  therefore 
beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  in¬ 
deed  my  Rosalind  :  so  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try:  adieu. 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-  200 
prate :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world 
what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 
didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! 

But  it  cannot  be  sounded :  my  affection  hath  an 
unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour 
affection  in,  it  runs  out. 
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Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus  that  210 
was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
bom  of  madness,  that  blind  rascally  boy  that 
abuses  every  one’s  eyes  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love.  I  ’ll 
tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of 
Orlando :  I  ’ll  go  find  a  shadow  and  sigh  till  he 
come. 

Cel.  And  I  ’ll  sleep.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Jaques,  Lords,  and  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

A  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let ’s  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the 
deer’s  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose? 

For.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  ’tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it 

make  noise  enough.  10 


Song. 


For.  What  shall  he  have  that  kill’d  the  deer? 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home : 

[The  rest  shall  hear  this  burden. 
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Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ; 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born : 

Thy  father’s  father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it : 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o’clock? 
and  here  much  Orlando  ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled  brain, 
he  hath  ta’en  his  bow  and  arrows  and  is  gone 
forth  to  sleep.  Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; 

My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this : 

I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 

By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action 

Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it,  io 

It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me  ; 

I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter 
And  play  the  swaggerer  ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 

She  says  I  am  not  fair,  that  I  lack  manners ; 

She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.  Od ’s  my  will! 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 

Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?  Well,  shepherd,  well, 
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This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device.  20 

Sil.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents : 

Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turn’d  into  the  extremity  of  love. 

I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 

A  freestone-colour’d  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  ’twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  huswife’s  hand ;  but  that ’s  no  matter : 

I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter  ; 

This  is  a  man’s  invention  and  his  hand. 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers.  30 

Ros.  Why,  ’tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 

A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me, 

Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  women’s  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance.  Will  you  hear  the  letter  ? 
Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 

Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe’s  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me :  mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

[Reads]  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn’d,  40 

That  a  maiden’s  heart  hath  burn’d? 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 

Sil.  Call  you  this  railing? 

Ros.  [YcaEs] 

Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr’st  thou  with  a  woman’s  heart? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 

That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. 

Meaning  me  a  beast. 
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If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne  50 

Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 

Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect! 

Whiles  you  chide  me,  I  did  love ; 

How  then  might  your  prayers  move ! 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 

And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful  offer  take  60 

Of  me  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 

And  then  I  ’ll  study  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  ?  What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee!  not  to  be  endured!  Well,  go  your  way 
to  her,  for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  70 
snake,  and  say  this  to  her :  that  if  she  love  me,  I 
charge  her  to  love  thee;  if  she  will  not,  I  will 
never  have  her  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  If 
you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for 
here  comes  more  company.  [Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones :  pray  you,  if  you  know, 
Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote  fenced  about  with  olive-trees? 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom : 
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The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream  oo 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself ; 

There  ’s  none  within. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 

Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 

Such  garments  and  such  years :  ‘  The  boy  is  fair, 

Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister:  the  woman  low, 

And  browner  than  her  brother.’  Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for  ?  90 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask’d,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both, 

And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.  Are  you  he? 

Ros.  I  am  ;  what  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stain’d. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you 

He  left  a  promise  to  return  again  100 

Within  an  hour,  and  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 

Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 

And  mark  what  object  did  present  itself: 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss’d  with  age 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o’ergrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself, 

Who  with  her  head  nimble  in  threats  approach’d  no 
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The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  hut  suddenly, 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink’d  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush’s  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  ’tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man  120 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother. 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  lived  amongst  men. 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando:  did  he  leave  him  there, 

Food  to  the  suck’d  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back  and  purposed  so; 

But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,  130 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was ’t  you  he  rescued? 

Cel.  Was ’t  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him? 

Oli.  ’Twas  I ;  but  ’tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? 

Oli.  By  and  by. 
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When  from  the  first  to  last  betwixt  us  two  140 

Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bathed, 

As  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother’s  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripp’d  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind.  150 

Brief,  I  recover’d  him,  bound  up  his  wound  ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

[Rosalind  swoons. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede !  sweet  Ganymede ! 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it.  Cousin  Ganymede!  160 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We  ’ll  lead  you  thither. 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth:  you  a  man!  you  lack 
a  man’s  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited !  I 
pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counter¬ 
feited.  Heigh-ho ! 
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Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit:  there  is  too  great  170 
testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit  to 
be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i  faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray  you, 
draw  homewards.  Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back  180 

How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something :  but,  I  pray  you,  com¬ 
mend  my  counterfeiting  to  him.  Will  you  go? 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
old  gentleman’s  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most 
vile  Martext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  ’tis :  he  hath  no  interest  in  me 
in  the  world :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown :  by  10 
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my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot 
hold. 


Enter  William. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

And.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head;  nay,  prithee,  be  covered. 

How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir.  20 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wast  born  i’  the  forest  here? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  ‘  Thank  God  ’ ;  a  good  answer.  Art  rich  ? 

Will.  Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  ‘So  so  ’  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art 
thou  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit.  3° 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  well.  I  do  now  remember 
a  saying,  ‘  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but 
the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat 
a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth;  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open.  You  do  love  this 
maid? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.  Art  thou  learned  ?  40 

Will.  No,  sir. 
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T ouch.  Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have,  is  to  have ; 
for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric  that  drink,  being 
poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the 
one  doth  empty  the  other :  for  all  your  writers 
do  consent  that  ipse  is  he :  now,  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  There¬ 
fore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the  vul-  50 
gar  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish  is 
company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  com¬ 
mon  is  woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit, 

I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage :  I  will  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ; 

I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o’er- 
run  thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  60 
and  fifty  ways :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Cor  in. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you ;  come, 
away,  away ! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey!  trip,  Audrey!  I  attend,  I 
attend.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 


Orl.  Is  ’t  possible  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her?  that  but  seeing  you  should 
love  her?  and  loving  woo?  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy 
her? 

OIL  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud¬ 
den  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but 
say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena  ;  say  with  her  that  she 
loves  me;  consent  with  both  that  we  may  enjoy  io 
each  other:  it  shall  be  to  your  good;  for  my 
father’s  house  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old 
Sir  Rowland’s  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here 
live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be 
to-morrow ;  thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke  and 
all ’s  contented  followers.  Go  you  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother.  20 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see 
thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf ! 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the 
claws  of  a  lion. 
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Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  tne  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited 
to  swoon  when  he  showed  me  your  handker- 
cher?  30 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are:  nay,  ’tis  true:  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  ‘  I 
came,  saw,  and  overcame :  ’  for  your  brother 
and  my  sister  no  sooner  met  but  they  looked ; 
no  sooner  looked  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner 
loved  but  they  sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed  but  they 
asked  one  another  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew 
the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy :  and  in  40 
these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to 
marriage  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or 
else  be  incontinent  before  marriage :  they  are  in 
the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together; 
clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will  bid 
the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter 
a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  an¬ 
other  man’s  eyes!  By  so  much  the  more  shall 
I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  50 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in 
having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn 
for  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talk¬ 
ing.  Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some 
purpose,  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman 
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of  good  conceit:  I  speak  not  this  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch  60 
I  say  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good  and 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please, 
that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I 
was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician, 
most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable. 

If  you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your 
gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries 
Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her :  I  know  into  what  70 
straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow  hu¬ 
man  as  she  is  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put 
you  in  your  best  array;  bid  your  friends;  for 
if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall;  80 
and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 

To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you: 

You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd; 

Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 
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Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  ’tis  to  love. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  •  90 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phc.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  too 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance, 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you?  HO 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  ‘  Why  blame  you  me  to 
love  you  ? ’ 

Orl.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  ;  ’tis  like  the  howling 
of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.  [To  Sil.]  I 
will  help  you,  if  I  can :  [To  Phe.]  I  would  love 
you,  if  I  could.  To-morrow  meet  me  all  to¬ 
gether.  [To  Phe.]  I  will  marry  you,  if  ever  I 
marry  woman,  and  I  ’ll  be  married  to-morrow .  120 
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[To  Orl .]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied 
man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow :  [To 
Sil.]  I  will  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you 
contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-mor¬ 
row.  [To  Orl.]  As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet: 

[To  Sil.]  as  you  love  Phebe,  meet:  and  as  I  love 
no  woman,  I  ’ll  meet.  So,  fare  you  well :  I  have 
left  you  commands. 

Sil.  I  ’ll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

The.  Nor  I.  130 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey;  to¬ 
morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart;  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  world.  Here  come  two  of  the  banished 
Duke’s  pages. 


Enter  two  Pages. 

First  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a 
song. 

Sec.  Page.  We  are  for  you  :  sit  i’  the  middle.  10 

First  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into ’t  roundly,  without 
hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse, 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice? 

Sec.  Page.  I’  faith,  i’  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 
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Song. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

That  o’er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding:  20 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time,  30 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no 
great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
un  tuneable. 

First  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept  time,  we 
lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to 

hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi  you  ;  and  4° 
God  mend  your  voices  !  Come,  Audrey.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  J agues,  Orlando,  Oliver, 

and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urged : 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring  her. 
Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  the  kingdoms  king,  io 
Ros.  You  say,  you  ’ll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You  ’ll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you  ’ll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will? 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 
Ros.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 

Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke, to  giveyour  daughter; 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter:  20 

Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  ’ll  marry  me, 

Or  else  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : 

Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  ’ll  marry  her, 

If  she  refuse  me:  and  from  hence  I  go, 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[ Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
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Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy 

Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter’s  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 

But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born,  30 

And  hath  been  tutor’d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 

Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 

Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here  comes  a 
pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  this  is  the  40 
motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often 
met  in  the  forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have 
flattered  a  lady;  I  have  been  politic  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  un¬ 
done  three  tailors:  I  have  had  four  quarrels, 
and  like  to  have  fought  one.  \ 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta’en  up?  50 

Touch.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause?  Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 
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Touch.  God  ’ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the  like. 

I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  forswear; 
according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks  :  a 
poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  60 
mine  own ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will :  rich  honesty  dwells 
like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl 
in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  senten¬ 
tious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool’s  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find 
the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed bear  your  70 
body  more  seeming,  Audrey : — as  thus,  sir.  I 
did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier’s  beard : 
he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  called 
the  Retort  Courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word 
again  ‘  it  was  not  well  cut,’  he  would  send  me 
word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  this  is  called 
the  Quip  Modest.  If  again  ‘  it  was  not  well  cut,’ 
he  disabled  my  judgement:  this  is  called  the 
Reply  Churlish.  If  again  ‘  it  was  not  well  cut,’  80 
he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  this  is 
called  the  Reproof  Valiant.  If  again  ‘  it  was  not 
well  cut,’  he  would  say,  I  lie :  this  is  called  the 
Countercheck  Quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie 
Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was  not  well 
cut  ? 
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Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  Circum¬ 
stantial,  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  Direct ; 
and  so  we  measured  swords  and  parted.  90 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 
the  lie? 

Touch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book;  as 
you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  Cour¬ 
teous  ;  the  second,  the  Quip  Modest ;  the  third, 
the  Reply  Churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof 
Valiant;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  Quarrel¬ 
some  ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  Circumstance ; 
the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct.  All  these  you  may  100 
avoid  but  the  Lie  Direct ;  and  you  may  avoid 
that  too,  with  an  If.  I  knew  when  seven  jus¬ 
tices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel,  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  ‘  If  you  said  so,  then  I 
said  so  ‘ ;  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker; 
much  virtue  in  If. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he ’s  as 

good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool.  1 10 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  Rosalind,  and  Celia. 

Still  Music. 

Hym.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 

When  earthly  things  made  even 
Atone  together 
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Good  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter : 

Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her. 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 

That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his  120 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosom  is. 

Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 
Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 

Why  then,  my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I  ’ll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : 

I  ’ll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : 

Nor  ne’er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she:  130 

Hym.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion  : 

’Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 

Here ’s  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part: 

You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

You  to  his  love  must  accord, 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord:  140 

You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 

Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 

That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 
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Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown: 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 

’Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured :  150 

Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ! 

Even  daughter,  welcome,  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine ; 

Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  J agues  de  Boys. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two: 

I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day  160 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

Address’d  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 

In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 

And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 

Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 

After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world; 

His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish’d  brother, 

And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again  170 

That  were  with  him  exiled.  This  to  be  true, 

I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 
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Thou  offer  st  fairly  to  thy  brothers’  wedding : 

To  one  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 

First,  in  this  forest  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot : 

And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 

That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune,  180 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-fallen  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. 

Play,  music !  And  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap’d  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 
Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience.  If  I  heard  you  rightly, 

The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites  190 

There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn’d. 

[To  Duke  S'.]  You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 

Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it: 

[To  Orl .]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 
merit : 

[To  Oli.]  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies : 
[To  Sil .]  You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed: 

[To  Touch.]  And  you  to  wrangling;  for  thy  loving  voy¬ 
age 

Is  but  for  two  months  victuall’d.  So,  to  your  pleas¬ 
ures  : 

I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

DukeS.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay.  200 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I :  what  you  would  have 
I  ’ll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon’d  cave. 
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DukeS.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 

As  we  do  trust  they  '11  end,  in  true  delights, 

[A  dance. 


EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ; 
but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than  to  see  the 
lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  ’tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs 
no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the 
help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in 
then,  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  can¬ 
not  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good 
play !  I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,  there-  io 
fore  to  beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is  to 
conjure  you;  and  I’ll  begin  with  the  women. 

I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you : 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear 
to  women, — as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering, 
none  of  you  hates  them, — that  between  you  and 
the  women  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a 
woman  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked  20 
me  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not :  and,  I  am  sure, 
as  many  as  have  good  beards  or  good  faces  or 
sweet  breaths  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I 
make  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Exeunt. 
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Abused,  deceived;  III.  v.  80. 
Accord,  consent ;  V.  iv.  139. 
Address’d,  prepared;  V.  iv. 
162. 

All  at  once,  all  in  a  breath; 
III.  v.  36. 

Allottcry,  allotment,  allotted 
share ;  I.  i.  75- 

All  points  —  at  all  points;  I. 
iii.  US- 

Amaze,  confuse;  I.  ii.  107. 

An,  if;  IV.  i.  31. 

Anatomize,  expose ;  I.  i.  161. 
Answered,  satisfied;  II.  vii.  99. 
Antique,  ancient,  old;  II.  i.  31 ; 
II.  iii.  57. 

Any,  any  one ;  I.  ii.  140- 
Argument,  reason;  I.  ii.  281. 
Arm’s  end,  arm’s  length ;  II.  vi. 
10. 

As,  to  wit,  namely;  II.  i.  6. 
Assay’d,  attempted;  I.  iii.  128. 
Atalanta’s  better  part;  various¬ 
ly  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Atalanta’s  “swiftness,” 


“  beauty,”  “  spiritual  part  ”  ; 
probably  the  reference  is  to 
her  beautiful  form;  III.  ii. 
i5°. 

Atomies,  motes  m  a  sunbeam, 
III.  ii.  240. 

Atone  together,  are  at  one;  V. 
iv.  1 16. 

Bandy,  contend;  V.  i.  59- 

Banquet,  dessert,  including 
wine ;  II.  v.  62. 

Bar,  forbid;  V.  iv.  131 ;  “bars 
me,”  i.e.  excludes  me  from, 
I.  i.  20. 

Batlet  —  little  bat,  used  by 
laundresses ;  II.  iv.  49- 

Beholding,  beholden;  IV.  i.  60. 

Bestows  himself,  carries  him¬ 
self  ;  IV.  iii.  87. 

Better,  greater;  III.  i.  2. 

Blood,  affection,  II.  iii.  37 1 
passion,  V.  iv.  59- 

Boar  spear;  “  unlike  the  ordi¬ 
nary  spear  it  appears  to  have 


From  an  ivory  comb  (XVth  Cent.)  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough. 
(The  illustration  exhibitsthe  peculiar  use  of  the  weapon,  which  was  never  thrown, 
'  and  other  characteristics  of  medieval  hunting  scenes. 
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been  seldom  thrown,  but  the 
rush  made  by  the  animal  on 
the  hunter  was  met  by  a  di¬ 
rect  opposition  of  the 
weapon  on  his  part  ”  (Halli- 
well)  ;  I.  iii.  117. 

Bob,  rap,  slap;  II.  vii.  55. 

Bonnet,  hat;  III.  ii.  389. 

Bottom;  “neighbour  b.,”  the 
neighbouring  dell ;  IV.  iii.  79. 

Bounds,  boundaries,  range  of 
pasture;  II.  iv.  83. 

Bow ,  yoke;  III.  iii.  78. 

Bravery,  finery ;  II.  vii.  80. 

Breathed;  “  well  breathed,”  in 
full  display  of  my  strength ; 
I.  ii.  218. 

Breather,  living  being;  III.  ii. 
289. 

Breed,  train  up,  educate;  I.  i. 

4- 

Brief,  in  brief;  IV.  iii.  151. 

Broke,  broken ;  II.  iv.  40. 

Broken  music;  “  some  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  viols,  violins, 
etc.,  were  formerly  made  in 
sets  of  four,  which,  when 
played  together,  formed  a 
‘  consort.’  If  one  or  more  of 
the  instruments  of  one  set 
were  substituted  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  ones  of  another 
set,  the  result  is  no  longer 
a  ‘  consort,’  but  ‘  broken 
music’”  (Chappell);  I.  ii. 
140. 

Brutish,  animal  nature;  II.  vii. 

66. 

Buckles  in,  surrounds ;  III.  ii. 
135- 

Bugle,  a  tube-shaped  bead  of 
black  glass;  III.  v.  47. 


Glossary 

Burden;  the  “burden”  of  a 
song  was  the  base,  foot,  or 
under-song;  III.  ii.  255. 

Bush;  “  Good  wine  needs  no 
b.”;  alluding  to  the  bush  of 
ivy  which  was  usually  hung 
out  at  Vintners’  doors ;  Epil. 
3- 


From  an  illuminated  MS.  (XIVth 
Cent.)  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at 
G  lasgow. 

Butchery,  slaughter-house;  II. 
iii.  27. 

Calling,  appellation ;  I.  ii.  235. 

Capable,  sensible,  receivable ; 
III.  v.  23. 

Capon  lined,  alluding  to  the 
customary  gifts  expected  by 
Elizabethan  magistrates, 
“capon  justices,”  as  they 
were  occasionally  called;  II. 
vii.  154. 
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Capricious,  used  with  a  play 
upon  its  original  sense;  Ital. 
capricioso,  fantastical,  goat¬ 
ish  ;  capra,  a  goat ;  III.  iii-  8. 
Carlot,  little  churl,  rustic;  III. 
v.  108. 

Cast,  cast  off;  III.  iv.  15- 
Censure,  criticism;  IV.  i.  7- 
Change,  reversal  of  fortune ;  I. 
iii.  ioi. 

Chanticleer,  the  cock;  II.  vii. 
3°- 

Character,  write;  III.  11.  6. 
Cheerly,  cheerily;  II.  vi.  14. 
Chopt,  chapped;  II.  iv.  50. 
Chroniclers  (Folio  1  “  chrono- 
clers”),  perhaps  used  for  the 
“jurymen,”  but  the  spelling 
of  Folio  1  suggests  “  coro¬ 
ners  ”  for  “  chroniclers  ” ; 
IV.  i.  104. 

Churlish,  miserly ;  II.  iv.  80. 
Cicatrice,  a  mere  mark  (not 
the  scar  of  a  wound)  ;  III. 
v.  23. 

City-woman,  citizen’s  wife ;  II. 
vii.  75- 

Civil;  “  c.  sayings,  sober, 
grave  maxims,  perhaps  “  po¬ 
lite  ” ;  III.  ii-  131. 

Civility,  politeness ;  II.  vii.  96. 
Clap  into’t,  to  begin  a  song 
briskly ;  V.  iii.  n. 

Clubs,  the  weapon  used  by  the 
London  prentices,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
riot ;  V.  ii.  45. 

Cods,  strictly  the  husks  con¬ 
taining  the  peas;  perhaps 
here  used  for  “  peas  ”  ;  II.  iv. 
53- 
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Colour,  nature,  kind;  I.  ii.  99, 
100. 

Combine,  bind;  V.  iv.  156. 

Come  off,  get  off ;  I.  ii.  3°- 
Comfort,  take  comfort ;  II.  vi.  5. 
Commandment,  command;  II. 
vii.  109. 

Compact,  made  up,  composed; 

II.  vii.  5. 

Complexion;  “  good  my  c., 
perhaps  little  morp  than  the 
similar  exclamation  “  good¬ 
ness  me !  ”  or  “  good  heart ! 
possibly,  however,  Rosalind 
appeals  to  her  complexion 
not  to  betray  her;  III.  ii.  199- 
Conceit,  imagination;  II.  vi.  8; 

mental  capacity;  V.  ii.  59- 
Condition,  mood;  I.  ii.  266. 
Conduct,  leadership ;  V.  iv.  163. 
Conned,  learnt  by  heart;  III.  ii. 
289. 

Constant,  accustomed,  ordi¬ 
nary;  III.  v.  123. 

Contents;  “  if  truth  holds  true 
c.,”  i.e.  “  if  there  be  truth  in 
truth  ” ;  V.  iv.  136. 

Contriver,  plotter;  I.  i.  I5°- 
Conversed,  associated;  V.  ii. 
66. 

Convertites,  converts;  V.  iv. 
190. 

Cony,  rabbit ;  III.  ii.  348- 
Cope,  engage  with;  II.  i.  67. 
Copulatives,  those  desiring  to 
be  united  in  marriage;  V.  iv. 
58. 

Cote;  “  cavcnne  de  bergier;  a 
shepherd’s  cote ;  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  or  cabin  made  of  turfs, 
straw,  boughs,  or  leaves  ” 
(Cotgrave)  ;  II.  iv.  83. 
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Could,  would  gladly ;  I.  ii.  249. 

Countenance ;  “  bis  counte¬ 

nance  ’*  probably  =  “  his  en¬ 
tertainment  of  me,  the  style 
of  living  which  he  allows 
me  ”  ;  I.  i.  19. 

Counter,  worthless  wager ; 
originally  pieces  of  false 
money  used  as  a  means  of 
reckoning ;  II.  vii.  63. 

Courtship,  court  life;  III.  ii. 
355- 


Device,  aims,  ambitions ;  I.  i. 
173- 

Dial,  an  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  time  in  which  the 
hours  were  marked ;  a  small 
portable  sun-dial ;  II.  vii.  20. 
Disable,  undervalue ;  IV.  i.  34. 
Disabled,  disparaged ;  V.  iv.  79. 
Dishonest,  immodest ;  V.  iii.  4- 
Dislike  —  express  dislike  of ; 
V.  iv.  72. 


Counter  or  letton. 

From  an  engraving  in  Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakespeare. 


Cousin,  niece;  I.  iii.  41- 

Cover,  set  the  table;  II.  v.  30. 

Cross;  used  equivocally  in  the 
sense  of  (1)  misfortune,  and 
(2)  money ;  the  ancient 
penny  had  a  double  cross 
with  a  crest  stamped  on,  so 
that  it  might  easily  be  broken 
into  four  pieces ;  II.  iv.  12. 

Crow,  laugh  heartily;  II.  vii. 
3°- 

Curtle-axe,  a  cutlass,  a  short 
sword;  I.  iii.  116. 

Damnable,  worthy  of  condem¬ 
nation  ;  V.  ii.  68. 

Defied,  disliked ;  Epil.  21. 

Desperate,  bold,  daring,  for¬ 
bidden  ;  V.  iv.  32. 


From  Petra-Sancta  de  Symbolis  Heroi- 
cis  (1634).  (This  portable  time-indi¬ 
cator  is  interesting  because  of  the 
magnet  by  which  the  owner  might 
“ascertain  the  proper  position  by 
means  of  the  shadow  cast  from  a  line 
which  opens  with  the  top.”) 

Disputable,  fond  of  disputing; 

II.  v.  34- 
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Diverted,  diverted  from  its 
natural  course ;  II.  iii.  37. 

Dog-apes,  baboons;  II.  v.  25. 

Dole,  grief ;  I.  ii.  130. 

Ducdaine;  burden  of  Jaques’ 
song,  variously  interpreted 
by  editors,  e.g.  “  due  ad  me,’’ 
“  hue  ad  me  ” ;  probably, 
however,  the  word  is  an  an¬ 
cient  refrain,  of  Celtic  ori¬ 
gin  ;  Halliwell  notes  that 
dusadam-me-me  occurs  in  a 
MS.  of  Piers  Plorvman, 
where  ordinary  texts  read 
How,  trolly,  lolly  (C.  ix. 
123)  ;  it  is  probably  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  some  old  British 
game  like  “Tom  Tidier,” 
and  is  said  to  mean  in  Gaelic 
“this  land  is  mine”;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  it  is  a  Welsh 
phrase  equivalent  to  “  come 
to  me.”  Judging  by  all  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  the 
Gaelic  interpretation  seems  to 
be  most  plausible ;  n.b.  1.  61, 
“  to  call  fools  into  a  circle  ”  ; 
II.  v.  54. 

Dulcet  diseases  ( ?  an  error  for 
“  dulcet  discourses  ”)  per¬ 
haps  “  sweet  mortifications,” 
alluding  to  such  proverbial 
sayings  as  “  fool’s  bolt  is 
soon  shot,”  etc. ;  V.  iv.  67. 

East,  eastern;  III.  ii.  91. 

Eat,  eaten ;  II.  vii.  88. 

Effigies,  likeness;  II.  vii.  193. 

Enchantingly,  as  if  under  a 
spell ;  I.  i.  173. 

Engage,  pledge;  V.  iv.  172. 


Entame,  bring  into  a  state  of 
tameness ;  III.  v.  48. 

Entreated,  persuaded;  I.  ii.  150. 

Erring,  wandering;  III.  ii.  133. 

Estate,  bequeath,  settle;  V.  ii. 
13- 

Ethiope,  black  as  an  Ethiopian; 
IV.  iii.  35. 

Exempt,  remote;  II.  i.  15. 

Expediently,  expeditiously; 
III.  i.  18'. 

Extent,  seizure;  III.  i.  17. 

Extermined,  exterminated;  III. 
v.  89. 

Fair,  beauty;  III.  ii.  98. 

Falls,  lets  fall ;  III.  v.  5. 

Fancy,  love;  III.  v.  29. 

Fancy-monger,  love-monger; 
III.  ii.  373. 

Fantasy,  fancy;  II.  iv.  31. 

Favour,  aspect ;  IV.  iii.  87 ; 
countenance;  V.  iv.  27. 

Feature,  shape,  form;  used 
perhaps  equivocally,  but  with 
what  particular  force  is  not 
known  ;  “  feature  ”  may  have 
been  used  occasionally  in  the 
sense  of  “  verse-making  ” 
(cp.  Note)  ;  III.  iii.  3. 

Feed,  pasturage;  II.  iv.  83. 

Feeder,  servant  ("  factor  ”  and 
“  fedary  ”  have  been  sug¬ 
gested)  ;  II.  iv.  99. 

Feelingly,  by  making  itself 
felt ;  II.  i.  11. 

Fells,  woolly  skins ;  III.  ii.  55. 

Fleet,  make  to  fly;  I.  i.  123. 

Flout,  mock  at,  jeer  at ;  I.  ii.  46. 

Fond,  foolish;  II.  iii.  7. 
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For,  for  want  of ;  II.  iv.  75 ; 
II.  vi.  2;  because;  III.  ii. 
129;  as  regards;  IV.  iii.  139. 

Forked  heads,  i.e.  “  fork- 
heads,”  which  Ascham  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  Toxophilus  as 
being  “  arrows  having  two 
points  stretching  forward  ”  ; 

II.  i.  24. 

Formal,  having  due  regard  to 
dignity;  II.  vii.  155. 

Free,  not  guilty;  II.  vii.  83. 

Freestone-colour’d,  dark  col¬ 
oured,  of  the  colour  of 
Bath-brick;  IV.  iii.  25. 

Furnished,  apparelled;  Epi¬ 
logue  10. 

Gargantua’s  mouth;  alluding 
to  “  the  large-throated  ” 
giant  of  Rabelais,  who  swal¬ 
lowed  five  pilgrims,  with 
their  pilgrims’  staves,  in  a 
salad;  though  there  was  no 
English  translation  of  Rabe¬ 
lais  in  Shakespeare’s  time, 
yet  several  chap-book  his¬ 
tories  of  Gargantua  were 
published;  III.  ii.  233. 

Gentility,  gentleness  of  birth ; 
I.  i.  22. 

Gesture,  bearing;  V.  ii.  69. 

Glances,  hits ;  II.  vii.  57. 

God  buy  you  —  "  God  be  with 
you  ” ;  hence,  “  good-bye  ”  ; 

III.  ii.  268. 

God  ’ild  you  —  “  God  yield 
(reward  you”;  III.  iii.  74- 

God  ye  good  even  —  God  give 
you  good  even  (often  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  such  form  as 
“  Godgigoden  ”)  ;  V.  i.  IS- 
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Golden  world,  golden  age;  I. 
1.  124. 

Goths  (evidently  pronounced 
very  much  like  “  goats,” 
hence  Touchstone’s  joke)  ; 
the  Getse  (or  Goths)  among 
whom  Ovid  lived  in  banish¬ 
ment;  III.  iii.  9. 

Grace,  gain  honour;  I.  i.  154. 

Grace  me,  get  me  credit,  good 
repute,  V.  ii.  64. 

Gracious,  looked  upon  with  fa¬ 
vour  ;  I.  ii.  189. 

Graff,  graft;  III.  ii.  120. 

Gravelled,  stranded,  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  IV.  i.  73. 

Harm,  misfortunes;  III.  ii.  78. 

Have  with  you,  come  along;  I. 
ii.  258. 

Having,  possession  ;  III.  ii.  387. 

He  —  man;  III.  ii.  403. 

Headed,  grown  to  a  head;  II. 
vii.  67. 

Heart,  affection,  love;  I.  i.  174- 

Here  much,  used  ironically,  in 
a  negative  sense,  as  in  the 
modern  phrase  “  much  I 
care!”  IV.  iii.  2. 

Him  =  he  whom  ;  I.  i.  45. 

Hinds,  serfs,  servants ;  I.  i.  20. 

Holla;  “cry  holla  to”;  re¬ 
strain  ;  III.  ii.  252. 

Holy,  sacramental ;  III.  iv.  14. 

Honest,  virtuous :  I.  ii.  39- 

Hooping;  “  out  of  all  hooping,” 
beyond  the  bounds  of  won¬ 
dering;  III.  ii.  198. 

Humorous,  full  of  whims,  ca¬ 
pricious;  I.  ii.  268;  II.  iii.  8; 
fanciful ;  IV.  i.  20. 
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Hurtling,  din,  tumult;  IV.  iii. 
132. 

Hyen,  hyena ;  IV.  i.  157. 


From  an  ornamented  post  in  Wenden 
Church,  Essex. 

Ill-favoured,  ugly  in  face,  bad 
looking ;  V.  iv.  60. 

Ill-f avowedly,  ugly ;  I.  ii.  40. 

Impressurc,  impression ;  III.  v. 
23- 

Incision;  “  God  make  in.,  i.e. 
“  give  thee  a  better  under¬ 
standing  ” ;  a  reference  per¬ 
haps  to  the  cure  by  blood¬ 
letting  ;  it  was  said  of  a  very 
silly  person  that  he  ought  to 
be  cut  for  the  simples;  III. 
ii-  73; 

Incontinent,  immediately  ;  V.  ii. 
42b 

Inquisition,  search,  inquiry;  II. 
ii.  20. 

Insinuate  with,  ingratiate  my¬ 
self  with ;  Epil.  9. 

Insomuch  =  in  as  much  as ;  V. 
ii.  61. 

Intendment,  intention;  I.  i.  139. 

Invectively,  bitterly,  with  in¬ 
vective  ;  II.  i.  58. 

Irish  rat;  Irish  witches  were 
said  to  be  able  to  rime  either 
man  or  beast  to  death;  be¬ 


rimed  rats  are  frequently  al¬ 
luded  to  in  Elizabethan  wri¬ 
ters  ;  III.  ii.  182. 

Irks,  grieves;  II.  i.  22. 

lars,  discordant  sounds;  II.  vii. 
5- 

ludas’s;  “  browner  than  J.” ;  he 
was  usually  represented  in 
ancient  painting  or  tapestry 
with  red  hair  and  beard;  III. 
iv.  8. 

Juno's  swans,  probably  an  er¬ 
ror  for  Venus,  represented  as 
swan-drawn  in  Ovid  {Meta. 
x.  708)  ;  I.  iii.  74. 

Just,  just  so;  III.  ii.  274. 

Justly,  exactly;  I.  ii.  246. 

Kind,  nature ;  IV.  iii.  59. 

Kindle,  enkindle,  incite ;  I.  i. 
178. 

Kindled,  brought  forth;  used 
technically  for  the  littering 
of  rabbits ;  III.  ii.  349. 

Knol’d,  chimed;  II.  vii.  114. 

Lack,  do  without :  IV.  i.  182. 

Learn,  teach ;  I.  ii.  6. 

Leave,  permission;  I.  i.  108;  I. 
ii.  156. 

Leer,  countenance ;  IV.  i.  66. 

Lief,  gladly;  I.  i.  151 ;  III.  ii. 
263. 

Limn’d,  drawn ;  II.  vii.  194. 

Lined,  drawn ;  III.  ii.  95. 

Lively  ~  life-like ;  V.  iv.  27. 

Loose,  let  loose;  III.  v.  103. 

Lover,  mistress ;  III.  iv.  42. 

Make  =  make  fast,  shut;  IV. 
i.  162. 
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Manage,  training  or  breaking 
in  of  a  horse ;  I.  i.  13. 
Mannish,  male ;  I.  iii.  120. 
Matter,  sound  sense;  II.  i.  68; 

sense,  meaning;  V.  iii.  35. 
Measure,  a  court  dance;  V.  iv. 
45- 

Meed,  reward;  II.  iii.  58. 
Memory,  memorial;  II.  iii.  3. 
Might,  may;  I.  ii.  182. 

Mines,  undermines;  I.  i.  21. 
Misprised,  despised,  thought 
nothing  of;  I.  i.  176;  I.  ii. 
181. 

Mockable,  liable  to  ridicule; 
III.  ii.  49. 

Mocks,  mocktries;  III.  v.  33. 
Modern,  commonplace,  ordi¬ 
nary;  II.  vii.  156;  IV.  i.  7- 
Moe,  more;  III.  ii.  271. 
Moonish,  variable,  fickle;  HI. 
ii.  421. 

Moral,  probably  an  adjective, 
moralising;  II.  vii.  29. 
Moralise,  discourse,  expound; 

II.  i.  44- 

Mortal;  “mortal  in  folly’’;  a 
quibble  of  doubtful  meaning ; 
perhaps  =  “  excessive,  very,” 
i.e.  “extremely  foolish”  (  ?= 
likely  to  succumb  to  folly)  ; 

II.  iv.  57- 

Motley,  the  parti-coloured 
dress  of  domestic  fools  or 
jesters;  II.  vii.  34;  (used  ad- 
jectively),  II.  vii.  13;  fool, 

III.  iii.  77- 

Mutton,  sheep ;  III.  ii.  57- 

Napkin,  handkerchief;  IV.  iii. 
94- 

Natural,  idiot;  I.  ii.  S°- 


Nature;  “of  such  a  nature,” 
whose  special  duty  it  is ;  III. 
i.  16. 

Nature's  sale-work  =  ready¬ 
made  goods ;  III.  v.  43. 

Naught ;  “  be  n.  awhile,”  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  equivalent 
to  “  a  mischief  on  you  ”  ;  I. 
i.  37- 

Needless,  not  needing;  II.  i.  46. 

New-fangled,  fond  of  what  is 
new;  IV.  i.  152. 

Nice,  trifling;  IV.  i.  15. 

Nurture,  good  manners,  breed¬ 
ing;  II.  vii.  97- 

Observance,  attention,  III.  ii. 
242;  reverence,  respect,  V.  ii. 
102,  104  (the  repetition  is 
probably  due  to  the  composi¬ 
tor  ;  “  endurance,”  “  obedi¬ 

ence,”  “  deservance,”  have 
been  suggested  for  line  104). 

Occasion;  “  her  husband’s  o.” 
r=  an  opportunity  for  getting 
the  better  of  her  husband; 

IV.  i.  178. 

Of;  “  searching  of  ”  =  a- 
searching  of,  II.  iv.  44; 
“  complain  of,”  i.e.  of  the 
want  of;  III.  ii.  31 5  by:  HI. 
ii,  352;  III.  iii.  91- 

Offe/st  fairly,  dost  contribute 
largely;  V.  iv.  173. 

Oliver;  ‘  O  sweet  O.,”  the 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad ; 
III.  iii.  99- 

Painted  cloth,  canvas  painted 
with  figures,  mottoes,  or 
moral  sentences,  used  for 
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hangings  for  rooms ;  III.  ii. 
283. 


This  representation  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Death  and  a  fop  is  a  copy  of  a 
painting  fo  merlv  preserved  in  the 
Hungerford  Chapel,  Salisbury  Ca¬ 
thedral.  The  dialogue  between  the 
characters  is  painted  on  the  labels 
over  their  heads. 

Pantaloon,  a  standing  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  old  Italian  comedy; 
he  wore  slippers,  spectacles, 
and  a  pouch,  and  was  invar¬ 
iably  represented  as  an  old 
dotard ;  taken  typically  for  a 
Venetian;  St.  Pantaleon  was 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice; 
II.  vii.  158. 

Parcels,  detail ;  III.  v.  125. 

Pard,  leopard;  II.  vii.  150. 

Parlous  perilous ;  III.  ii.  45. 


From  Calot’s  series  of  plates  illustra¬ 
ting  the  Italian  comedy. 

Passing ,  surpassing,  exceed¬ 
ingly;  III.  v.  138. 

Pathetical,  probably  “  affection- 
moving,”  perhaps  used  with 
the  force  of  “  pitiful  ” ;  IV.  i. 
196. 

Payment,  punishment ;  I.  i.  165. 

Peascod,  literally  the  husk  or 
pod  which  contains  the  peas, 
used  for  the  plant  itself ; 
“  our  ancestors  were  fre¬ 
quently  accustomed  in  their 
love  affairs  to  employ  the 
devination  of  a  peascod,  and 
if  the  good  omen  of  the  peas 
remaining  in  the  husk  were 
preserved,  they  presented  it 
to  the  lady  of  their  choice  ” ; 
II.  iv.  52. 

Peevish,  wayward,  saucy;  III. 
v.  no. 

Perpend,  reflect;  III.  ii.  68. 

Petitionary,  imploring ;  III.  ii. 
194. 

Phccnix;  “  as  rare  as  p.” ;  the 
phoenix,  according  to  Seneca, 
was  born  once  only  in  500 
years ;  IV.  iii.  17. 
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Place  =  dwelling-place ;  II.  iii. 
27- 

Places,  topics,  subjects;  II.  viii. 
4°- 

Point-device,  i.e.  at  point  de¬ 
vice,  trim,  faultless ;  III.  ii. 

393- 

Poke,  pocket;  II.  vii.  20. 

Poor;  “  p.  a  thousand  crowns,” 
the  adjective  precedes  the  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  sake  of  empha¬ 
sis,  and  probably  also  because 
of  the  substantival  force  of 
the  whole  expression  “  a 
thousand  crowns”;  I.  i.  2. 
Portugal;  “bay  of  P.,”  still 
used  by  sa.lors  to  denote  that 
portion  of  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  P.  from  Oporto  to 
the  headland  of  “Cintra”; 

IV.  i.  213. 

Practice,  plot,  scheme;  I.  i.  155- 
Practices,  plots,  schemes;  II. 
iii.  26. 

Present,  being  present ;  III.  i.  4- 
Presentation,  representation ; 

V.  iv.  1 12. 

Presently,  immediately;  II.  vi. 
11. 

Prevents,  anticipates;  IV.  i.  61. 
Priser,  prize-fighter;  II.  iii.  8. 
Private,  particular,  individual; 
II.  vii.  7. 

Prodigal ;  “  what  p.  portion 

have  I  spent,”  i.e.  “  what  por¬ 
tion  have  I  prodigally 
spent  ” ;  I.  i.  4°- 
Profit,  proficiency ;  I.  i.  7- 
Prologues ;  “  the  only  p.,  i.e. 

“only  the  p.”;  V.  iii.  13- 
Proper,  handsome;  I.  ii.  120. 


Properer,  more  handsome ;  III. 
v.  si- 

Puisny,  unskilled,  inferior ;  III. 
iv.  42. 

Pulpiter  (Spedding’s  emenda¬ 
tion  for  “Jupiter,”  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Folios)  ;  III.  ii. 
158. 

Purchase,  acquire;  III.  ii.  3 5 1  - 
Purgation,  vindication ;  I.  iii. 

52;  proof,  test;  V.  iv.  45. 
Purlieus,  the  grounds  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest;  IV. 
iii.  77. 

Pythagoras’  time,  an  allusion  to 
that  philosopher’s  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls; 
III.  ii.  182. 

Quail,  slacken;  II.  ii.  20. 
Question,  conversation;  III.  iv. 
34- 

Quintain,  a  figure  set  up  for 
tilting  at  in  country  games, 
generally  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Turk  or  Saracen,  bearing  a 
shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and 
brandishing  a  club  with  his 
right,  which  moved  round 
and  struck  a  severe  blow  if 
the  horseman  made  a  bad 


From  Stow’s  Survey  of  London  (1603). 
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aim;  I.  ii.  253.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  rudimentary 
form  of  the  more  elaborate 
Quintain. 

Quintessence,  the  extract  of  a 
thing,  containing  its  virtues 
in  a  small  quantity;  original¬ 
ly,  in  mediaeval  philosophy, 
the  fifth  essence,  or  spirit,  or 
soul  of  the  world,  which  con¬ 
sisted  not  of  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  but  was  a  certain 
fifth,  a  thing  above  or  be¬ 
side  them;  III.  ii.  142. 

Quip,  a  smart  saying ;  V.  iv.  78. 

Quit,  acquit;  III.  i.  ir. 

Quotidian,  a  fever,  the  par¬ 
oxysms  of  which  return 
every  day,  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  in  old  writers  as  a 
symptom  of  love;  III.  ii.  374. 

Ragged,  rough,  untuneful ;  II. 
v.  14. 

Rank,  row,  line;  IV.  iii.  80; 
“  butter  -  women’s  rank” 
[“rate,”  “rack,”  “rant (at),” 
“canter,”  have  been  pro¬ 
posed]  =  file,  order,  jog¬ 
trot;  III.  ii.  101. 

Rankness,  presumption  ;  I.  i,  90. 

Rascal,  technical  term  for  lean 
deer;  III.  iii.  57. 

Raw,  ignorant,  inexperienced ; 
III.  ii.  74. 

Reason,  talk,  converse;  I.  ii.  54. 

Recks,  cares  ;  II.  iv.  81. 

Recountments,  things  recount¬ 
ed,  narrations;  IV.  iii.  141. 

Recover’d,  restored;  IV.  iii. 
ISI. 


Religious,  belonging  to  some 
religious  order;  III.  ii.  353. 
Remembrance ,  memory;  I.  i.  66. 
Remorse,  compassion ;  I.  iii.  69. 
Removed,  remote;  III.  ii.  351. 
Render,  describe ;  IV.  iii.  123. 
Resolve,  solve ;  III.  ii.  240. 
Reverence ;  “  his  reverence,” 

the  respect  due  to  him;  I.  i. 
53- 

Right,  downright;  III.  ii.  101 ; 

true ;  III.  ii.  123. 

Ripe,  grown  up ;  IV.  iii.  88. 
Roundly,  without  delay ;  V.  iii. 
11. 

Roynish,  rude,  uncouth;  II.  ii. 
8. 

Sad,  serious;  III.  ii.  151. 

Sad  brow,  serious  face;  III.  ii. 
221. 

Satchel;  II.  vii.  145  ;  cp.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustration : — 


From  an  allegorical  picture  of  learning 
and  its  rewards  (1589),  in  the  Stras- 
burg  Library. 

Saws,  maxims;  II.  vii.  156. 
School,  (probably)  university; 
I.  i.  6. 

Scrip,  shepherd’s  pouch;  III.  ii. 
166. 
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Seeks  (used  instead  of  the  sin¬ 
gular)  ;  V.  i.  65. 

Seeming,  seemly ;  V.  iv.  71. 

Se’nnight  =  seven -night,  a 
week;  III.  ii.  325. 

Sententious,  pithy;  V.  iv.  65. 

Shadow,  shady  place;  IV.  i. 
222. 

Shall,  must;  I.  i.  133. 

She,  woman;  III.  ii.  10. 

Sheaf,  gather  into  sheaves;  III. 
ii.  no. 

Should  be,  came  to  be,  was  said 
to  be  ;  III.  ii.  177. 

Shouldst  —  wouldst;  I.  ii.  229. 

Show,  appear ;  I.  iii.  80. 

Shrewd,  evil,  harsh ;  V.  iv.  179. 

Simples,  herbs  used  in  medi¬ 
cine;  IV.  i.  17. 

Sir,  a  title  bestowed  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy,  hence  Sir  Oli¬ 
ver  Mar-text,  the  country  cu¬ 
rate  ;  probably  a  translation 
of  “  Dominus,”  still  applied 
to  “  Bachelors  ”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  III.  iii.  42. 

Smirch,  besmear,  darken ;  I.  iii. 
ill. 

Smother;  “  from  the  smoke  in¬ 
to  the  s.”;  thick  suffocating 
smoke ;  I.  ii.  289. 

Snake,  used  as  a  term  of  scorn; 
IV.  iii.  71. 

So,  if,  provided  that;  I.  ii.  n. 

Sorts,  kinds,  classes;  I.  i.  173- 

South-sea  of  discovery,  a  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery  over  a  wide 
and  unknown  ocean ;  the 
whole  phrase  is  taken  by 
some  to  mean  that  a  minute’s 
delay  will  bring  so  many 
questions  that  to  answer 


them  all  will  be  like  a  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery.  Perhaps 
the  reference  is  to  Rosalind’s 
discovery  of  her  secret,  of  the 
truth  about  herself;  III.  ii. 
202. 

Speed,  patron;  I.  ii.  211. 

Spleen,  passion;  IV.  i.  211. 

Squandering,  random;  II.  vii. 
57- 

Stagger,  hesitate;  III.  iii.  48. 

Stalking  horse;  “a  horse, 
either  real  or  fictitious,  by 
which  the  fowler  anciently 
sheltered  himself  from  the 
sight  of  the  game  ” ;  V.  iv. 
iii. 


From  a  MS.  de  la  Chasse  des  bestes 
sauvages  (XVUi  Cent-),  preserved  at 
Paris. 


Stay,  wait  for;  III.  ii.  216. 
Sticks,  strikes,  stabs ;  I.  ii.  244. 
Still,  continually ;  I.  ii.  228. 

Still  music,  i.e.  soft,  low,  gen¬ 
tle  music;  V.  iv.  113-114. 

S traight  =  straightway,  imme¬ 
diately;  III.  v.  136. 
Successfully,  likely  to  succeed; 
I.  ii-  153- 

Suddenly,  quickly,  speedily;  II. 
ii.  19. 
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Suit,  used  quibblingly  (i)  pe¬ 
tition,  (2)  dress;  II.  vii.  44. 
Suits  3=  favours  (with  a  play 
upon  “  suit,”  “  livery  ”)  ;  I.  ii. 
248. 

Sun;  “  to  live  i’  the  s.,”  i.e.  to 
live  in  open-air  freedom;  II. 
v.  41. 

Sure,  firmly  joined;  V.  iv.  141. 
Swashing,  swaggering;  I.  iii. 

119. 

Swift,  keen  of  wit ;  V.  iv.  65. 

Ta’en  up,  made  up;  V.  iv.  50. 
Taxation,  censure,  satire;  I.  ii. 

84. 

Tempered,  composed,  blended; 

I.  ii.  14. 

Thatched  house,  alluding  to  the 
story  of  Baucis  and  Phile¬ 
mon;  III.  iii.  11. 

That  that  =  that  which;  V.  iv. 
62. 

Thought,  melancholy;  or  per¬ 
haps  “  moody  reflection  ”  ; 
IV.  i.  21 1. 

Thrasonical,  boastful  (from 
Thrasc  the  boaster,  in  the 
Eunuchus  of  Terence)  ;  V.  ii. 
34- 

Thrice-crowned  Queen,  ruling 
in  heaven,  earth,  and  the  un¬ 
der-world,  as  Luna,  Diana, 
and  Hecate;  III.  ii.  2. 
Thrifty;  “the  th.  hire  I  saved,” 

i. e.  “  that  which  by  my  thrift 
I  saved  out  of  the  hire”;  II. 
iii.  39- 

To,  as  to ;  II.  iii.  7. 

Touches,  characteristics;  III. 

ii.  155- 

T award,  at  hand;  V.  iv.  35. 


Toy,  bagatelle,  trifling  affair; 
III.  iii.  75- 

Traverse,  crossways;  III.  iv. 
41- 

Trow  you,  know  you;  III.  ii. 
184. 

Turn’d  into,  brought  into;  IV. 

iii.  23. 

Umber,  brown  pigment, 
brought  from  Umbria;  I.  iii. 
ill. 

Uncouth,  unknown,  strange ; 
II.  vi.  6. 

Unexpressive,  inexpressive,  un¬ 
able  to  be  expressed;  III.  ii. 

10. 

Unkind,  unnatural ;  II.  vii.  175. 
Unquestionable,  unwilling  to  be 
conversed  with  ;  III.  ii.  384. 
Unto,  in  addition  to;  I.  ii.  240. 
Untuneable  (Theobald  and 
other  editors  “  untimeable,” 
cp.  the  page’s  reply) ,  out  of 
tune,  perhaps  also  “  out  of 
time  ”  ;  V.  iii.  36. 

Up;  “kill  them  up”;  used  as 
an  intensive  particle;  II.  i.  62. 

Velvet,  delicate  (“velvet  is  the 
technical  term  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  horns  of  a 
stag  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth)  ;  II.  i.  50. 

Vengeance,  mischief ;  IV.  iii. 
48. 

Villain,  bondman,  serf;  with 
play  upon  the  other  sense ;  I. 
i.  58. 

Voice;  “  in  my  voice,”  i.e.  as 
far  as  my  vote  is  concerned; 

11.  iv.  87. 
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Ware,  aware;  II.  iv.  58;  cau¬ 
tious;  II.  iv.  59. 

Warp,  turn,  change  the  aspect 
of,  twist  out  of  shape;  II.  vii. 
187. 

Ways ;  “come  your  ways”=: 
come  on;  I.  ii.  210. 

Weak  evils,  evils  which  cause 
weakness ;  II.  vii.  132. 

Wear,  fashion ;  II.  vii.  34. 

Wearing,  wearying;  II.  iv.  38. 

Week,  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  perhaps=:“in  the 
week,”  cp.  the  phrase  “  too 
late  in  the  day  ” ;  II.  iii.  74- 

Wherein  went  he,  how  was  he 
dressed?  III.  ii.  229. 

Where  you  are  —  what  you 
mean ;  V.  ii.  32. 

Wit,  whither  wilt;  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  somewhat  obscure 


Glossary 

meaning,  used  evidently 
when  any  one  was  either 
talking  nonsense  or  usurping 
a  greater  share  in  conversa¬ 
tion  than  justly  belonged  to 
him  ;  IV.  i.  167 ;  cp.  “  Wit ! 
whither  wander  you  ” ;  I.  ii. 
5  7- 

Woeful,  expressive  of  woe;  II. 
vii.  148. 

Woman  of  the  world,  ie.  mar¬ 
ried;  V.  iii.  4- 

Working,  endeavour ;  I.  ii.  204. 
Wrath,  passion,  ardour;  V.  ii. 
44- 

Wrestler  (trisyllabic)  ;  II.  ii. 

13. 

You  =  for  you  ;  II.  v.  32. 
Young,  inexperienced;  I.  i.  55. 


A  XVIIth  Cent.  Curtle-Axe  (see  I.  iii.  116). 
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Critical  Notes. 

BY  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ. 

Dramatis  Personas.  The  pronunciation  of  ‘ J agues’  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful,  though  the  metrical  test  makes  it  certain  that 
it  is  always  a  dissyllable  in  Shakespeare:  there  is  evidence  that 
the  name  was  well  known  in  England,  and  ordinarily  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable;  hence  Harrington’s  Metamorphosis  of  A-jax 
(1596).  The  name  of  the  character  was  probably  rendered 
‘  Jakes  ’ :  the  modern  stage  practice  is  in  favor  of  ‘  Jaq-wes.’ 

I.  i.  1.  ‘it  was  upon  this  fashion:  bequeathed,’  etc.  The  Folio 
does  not  place  a  stop  at  '  fashion,’  but  makes  ‘  bequeathed  ’  a  past 
participle;  the  words  ‘charged’  ...  ‘  on  his  blessing’  presup¬ 
pose  ‘  he  ’  or  '  my  father  ’ ;  the  nominative  may,  however,  be  easily 
supplied  from  the  context,  or  possibly,  but  doubtfully,  ‘  a  ’ 
(—‘he’)  has  been  omitted  before  ‘charged.’  There  is  very  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Folio  reading ;  a  slight  confusion  of 
two  constructions  seems  to  have  produced  the  difficulty.  War- 
burton,  Hanmer,  and  Capell  proposed  to  insert  '  my  father’  before 
'  bequeathed.’  Others  punctuate  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  present 
text,  but  read  ‘he  bequeathed’  or  ‘my  father  bequeathed’ :  the 
Cambridge  editors  hold  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  inten¬ 
tionally  omitted. 

I.  ii.  32.  ‘mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel’) 
cp.  ‘Fortune  is  painted  with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is 
the  moral  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability, 
and  variation,’  Henry  V.,  III.  vi.  35.  ‘  Good-housewife,’  as  Har¬ 
ness  puts  it,  ‘seems  applied  to  Fortune  merely  as  a  jesting  appel¬ 
lation.' 

I.  ii.  82.  The  Folio  prefixes  ‘Rosalind  ’  to  the  speech:  Theo¬ 
bald  first  proposed  to  change  to  '  Celia,’  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  most  editors.  Capell  suggested  ‘  Fernandine  ’  for  ‘Frederick’ 
in  the  previous  speech.  Shakespeare  does  not  give  us  the  name 
of  Rosalind’s  father;  he  is  generally  referred  to  as  ‘Duke  Senior ’; 
Celia’s  father  is  mentioned  as  ‘  Frederick  ’  in  two  other  places 
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Notes 


From  the  English  translation  (Cott.  MS.,  XVth  Cent.)  of  William  de 
Deguilleville’s  Pilgrimage  of  Human  Life. 


(1.  236  of  this  Scene,  and  V.  iv.  160).  One  has,  however,  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  Touchstone  is  referring  to  the  exiled  king 
as  ‘  old  Frederick,’  and  that  Rosalind  speaks  the  words,  '  my 
father’s  love  is  enough  to  honour  him:’  the  expression  is  so  much 
in  harmony  with  her  subsequent  utterance,  11.  237-240 : — 

‘My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul.’ 

And  again,  in  the  next  scene,  1.  30: — 

'  The  Duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly.’ 

I.  ii.  209.  '  You  mean’;  Theobald  proposed  ‘An’  you  mean,’ 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  suggest  that  ‘  and  ’  for  ‘  an  ’  (=  if) 
may  be  the  right  reading,  omitted  by  the  printer,  who  mistook  it 
for  part  of  the  stage-direction  '  Orl.  and  ’  for  '  Orland.’ 

I.  ii.  274.  f  the  taller  ’ ;  but  Rosalind  is  later  on  described  as 
'  more  than  common  tall,’  and  Celia  as  ‘  the  woman  low,  and 
browner  than  her  brother  ’ :  probably  ‘  taller  ’  is  a  slip  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  pen:  ‘shorter,’  ‘smaller,’  ‘lesser,’  ‘lower,’  have  been  va¬ 
riously  proposed;  of  these  ‘lesser’  strikes  one  perhaps  as  most 
Shakespearian. 

I.  iii.  ior.  ‘charge’;  Folio  1,  which  is  followed  by  Cambridge 
editors,  ‘change’;  ‘charge,’  i.e.  ‘burden,’  the  reading  of  Folios  2 
and  3,  seems  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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I.  iii.  127.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  scansion  of 
this  line;  several  critics,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  Shakespeare 
from  the  serious  charge  of  using  a  false  quantity,  proposes  to  ac¬ 
cent  ‘Aliena’  on  the  penultimate,  but  for  all  that  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  line  is  to  be  read — 

'No  long\er  Cel\ya  biit\  Ali\ena.’ 

II.  i.  5.  ‘Here  feel  we  but’)  Theobald  first  conjectured  ‘but’ 
for  ‘not’  of  the  Folios,  and  his  emendation  has  been  accepted  by 
many  scholars,  though  violently  opposed  by  others.  Most  of  the 
discussions  turn  on  ‘  the  penalty  of  Adam,’  which  ordinarily  sug¬ 
gests  toil — ‘  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ’ — but  in 
this  passage  Shakespeare  makes  the  penalty  to  be  “  the  season’s 
difference,”  cp.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  678,  9 : — 

‘Else  had  the  spring  Perpetual  smiled  on  earth  with  vernant 
■flowers .’ 

II.  i.  13-14.  ‘  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,’  etc.  A  favour¬ 
ite  Euphuistic  conceit,  e.g.  ‘  The  foule 
toade  hath  a  faire  stone  in  his  head,’ 
Euphues,  p.  53  (ed.  Arber),  based  on 
an  actual  belief  in  toad-stones.  The 
origin  of  the  belief  is  traced  back  to 
Pliny’s  description  of  a  stone  as  ‘  of  the 
colour  of  a  frog.’ 

II.  iii.  12.  ‘No  more  do  yours:’  a 
somewhat  loose  construction,  but  one 
easily  understood,  the  force  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  sentence  being  ‘  to  some  kind  of 
men  their  graces  serve  them  not  as 
friends.’ 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  ]  [  iii.  71.  ‘seventeen’ ;  Rowe’s  emen- 

Fromane'rlyedn-n^c.,495?)  dation  for  '  seaventie  ’  of  the  Folios. 

of  the  Ortus  Sanitatis.  II.  iv.  I.  weary  ,  Theobalds  emen¬ 

dation  for  ‘  merry  ’  of  the  Folios,  and 
generally  adopted ;  some  scholars  are  in  favour  of  the  Folio  read¬ 
ing,  and  put  it  down  to  Rosalind’s  assumed  merriment ;  her  sub¬ 
sequent  confession  as  to  her  weariness  must  then  be  taken  as  an 
aside. 

II.  iv.  52.  ‘from  whom,’  i.c.  from  the  peascod ;  similarly  ‘her’ 
in  the  next  line :  he  was  wooing  the  peascod  instead  of  his 
mistress. 

II.  v.  3.  '  turn,’  so  the  Folios:  Pope  substituted  '  tune’)  but  the 
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change  is  unnecessary ;  according  to  Steevens  '  to  turn  a  tune  or 
note  ’  is  still  a  current  phrase  among  vulgar  musicians. 

II.  v.  61.  ‘  1’  ll  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt.’  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Johnson,  '  the  first-born  of  Egypt’  was  a  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression  for  high-born  persons,  but  it  has  not  been  found  else¬ 
where.  Nares  suggests  that  perhaps  Jaques  is  only  intended  to 
say  that,  if  he  cannot  sleep,  he  will,  like  other  discontented  per¬ 
sons,  rail  against  his  betters.  There  is  no  doubt  some  subtler 
meaning  in  the  words,  and  the  following  is  possibly  worthy  of 
consideration: — Jaques  says  if  he  cannot  sleep  he’ll  rail  again  all 
first-borns,  for  it  is  the  question  of  birthright  which  has  caused 
him  ‘  leave  his  wealth  and  ease,’  merely  as  he  had  previously  put 
it  ‘  to  please  a  stubborn  will  ’ ;  this  idea  has  perhaps  suggested 
Pharaoh’s  stubbornness,  and  by  some  such  association  ‘  all  first¬ 
borns  ’  became  ‘  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  ’ ;  or,  by  mere  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  meaningless  tag  ‘  of  Egypt  ’  is  added  by  Jaques  to 
round  off  the  phrase,  and  to  give  it  some  sort  of  colour. 

II.  vii.  19.  Touchstone  of  course  alludes  to  the  common  saying 
‘  Fortune  favours  fools,’  cp.  Every  man  out  of  his  humour,  I.  i. : 

‘  Sogliardo.  Why,  who  am  I,  sir? 

Macilente.  One  of  those  that  fortune  favours. 

Carlo.  [Aside]  The  periphrasis  of  a  fool.’ 

II.  vii.  34,  36.  ‘A  worthy  fool’  .  .  .  ‘  O  worthy  fool’ :  the  A 
and  '  O  ’  should  probably  change  places,  according  to  an  anony¬ 
mous  conjecture  noted  in  the  Cambridge  Edition. 

II.  vii.  55.  ‘Not  to  seem’)  the  words  ‘not  to’  were  first  added 
by  Theobald:  the  Folios  read  ‘seem’-,  Collier,  following  his  MS. 
corrections,  proposed  ‘  but  to  seem  the  meaning  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  Mr.  Furness  follows  Ingleby  in  maintaining  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  text,  and  paraphrases  thus : — “  He  who  is  hit  the 
hardest  by  me  must  laugh  the  hardest,  and  that  he  must  do  so  is 
plain ;  because  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  must  seem  foolishly  sense¬ 
less  of  the  bob  by  laughing  it  off.  Unless  he  does  this,  viz., 
shows  his  insensibility  by  laughing  it  off,  any  chance  hit  of  the 
fool  will  expose  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  folly. 

II.  vii.  73.  ‘  the  weary  very  means,’  the  reading  of  the  Folios 
(Folios  1  and  2,  '  wearie’ ;  Folios  3,  4‘  ‘weary’).  Pope  proposed 
‘very  very’-.  Collier  (MS.)  '  the  very  means  of  wear’-  Staunton 
‘  weary-very ,’  or  ‘  very-weary.’  Others  maintain  the  correctness 
of  the  original  reading,  and  explain,  ‘  until  that  its  very  means, 
being  weary  or  exhausted,  do  ebb.’  A  very  plausible  emendation 
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was  suggested  by  Singer,  viz.,  '  wearer1 s  ’  for  ‘weary,’  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  several  editors:  cp.  Henry  VIII.,  I.  i.  83-5: — 

‘  0,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  ’em 
For  this  great  journey.’ 

II.  vii.  178.  'Because  thou  art  not  seen,’  i.e.  “as  thou  art  an 
enemy  that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence”  (Johnson): 
several  unnecessary  emendations  have  been  proposed,  e.g.  ‘  Thou 
causest  not  that  teen’  (Hammer);  ‘Because  thou  art  foreseen’ 
(Staunton),  etc. 

II.  vii.  189.  ‘As  friend  remember’d  not,’  i.e.  ‘as  forgotten 
friendship.’  or  ‘  as  what  an  unremembered  friend  feels  ’ :  cp.  ‘  ben¬ 
efits  forgot,’  supra. 

III.  ii.  116.  ‘the  very  false  gallop,’  cp.  Nashe’s  Four  Letters 
Confuted,  “  I  would  trot  a  false  gallop  through  the  rest  of  his 
ragged  verses,  but  that  if  I  should  retort  his  rime  dogrell  aright, 
I  must  make  my  verses  (as  he  does  his)  run  hobling  like  a 
Brewer’s  Cart  upon  the  stones,  and  observe  no  length  in  their 
feet.” 

III.  ii.  158.  ‘  pulpiter’;  Spedding’s  suggestion  for  ‘Jupiter’  of 
the  Folios. 

III.  ii.  431.  '  living,’  i.e.  lasting,  permanent;  the  antithesis  seems 
to  require  ‘loving,’  which  has  been  substituted  by  some  editors: 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  half-dozen  instances  in  Shakespeare 
‘  live  ’  has  been  printed  for  ‘  love,’  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  change  is  justifiable  here. 

III.  iii.  5,  6.  ‘  Your  features!  .  .  .  what  features?  ’  Farmer’s 
conjecture,  ‘feature!  .  .  .  what’s  feature?’  seems  singularly 

plausible;  c.p.  1.  17,  ‘I  do  not  know  what  “poetical”  is.’ 

III.  iii.  79.  ‘her,’  so  Folios  1,  2;  '  his,’  Folios  3,  4:  the  female 
bird  was  the  falcon ;  the  male  was  called  *  tercel  ’  or  ‘  tassel.’ 

III.  iv.  44.  ‘noble  goose:’  Hanmer  substituted  ‘nose-quilled’ 
for  ‘  noble,"  which  is,  of  course,  used  ironically. 

III.  v.  7.  ‘  dies  and  lives,’  i.e.  ‘  lives  and  dies,’  i.e.  ‘  subsists  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  ’ ;  the  inversion  of  the  words  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  idiom:  cp.  ‘  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,’  v.  579: — 

‘  With  sorwe  they  both  die  and  live, 

That  unto  Richesse  her  hertis  yive.’ 

Other  passages  in  later  literature  might  be  adduced  where  the 
exigencies  of  metre  do  not  exist. 
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IV.  i.  155.  '  like  Diana  in  the  fountain.’  Stow  mentions  in  his 
Survey  of  London  (1603)  that  there  was  set  up  in  1596  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cross  in  Cheapside  “  a  curiously  wrought  taber¬ 
nacle  of  grey  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana, 
and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames  prilling  from  her  naked 
breast.”  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Shakespeare  is  referring  to 
this  particular  ‘  Diana,’  as  some  have  supposed. 

IV.  ii.  13.  The  words  ‘  Then  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  bear 
this  burden,’  are  printed  as  one  line  in  the  Folios.  Theobald 
was  the  first  to  rearrange,  as  in  the  text.  Knight,  Collier,  Dyce, 
and  others  take  the  whole  to  be  a  stage-direction.  Knight  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  possibly  the  original  music  for 
this  song  is  to  be  found  in  John  Hilton’s  '  Catch  that  Catch  Can; 
or,  a  Choice  Collection  of  Catches,  Rounds,’  etc.,  1652  (printed 
Furness,  p.  230,  231). 

IV.  iii.  76.  ‘fair  ones’;  Mr.  Wright  suggests  that  perhaps  we 
should  read  ‘  fair  one,’  and  Mr.  Furness  assents  to  the  view  that 
*  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Celia  was  apparently 
the  only  woman  present.’  But  surely  it  is  noteworthy  that  Oliver 
a  few  lines  lower  down  gives  the  description: — '  The  boy  is  fair,’ 
etc. 

IV.  iii.  88.  ‘  Like  a  ripe  sister:  the  woman  low  ’ ;  the  pause  at 
the  woman  low  caesura  takes  the  place  of  a  syllable. 

IV.  iii.  102.  '  Chewing  the  food,’  usually  quoted  as  ‘  chewing  the 
cud,’  a  correction  of  the  line  first  suggested  by  Scott  (cp.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Quentin  Durzvard) . 

V.  ii.  2i.  '  fair  sister’;  Oliver  addresses  ‘Ganymede’  thus  for 
he  is  Orlando’s  counterfeit  Rosalind  (cp.  IV.  iii.  93).  Some  in¬ 
terpreters  of  Shakespeare  are  of  opinion  that  Oliver  knows  the 
whole  secret  of  the  situation. 

V.  ii.  77.  ‘  which  I  tender  dearly  ’ ;  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
Act  “against  Conjuracons,  Inchantments,  and  Witchecraftes, 
passed  under  Elizabeth,  which  enacted  that  all  persons  using 
witchcraft,  etc.,  whereby  death  ensued,  should  be  put  to  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  etc. 

V.  iii.  16.  Chappell  printed  the  music  of  the  song  from  a  MS., 
now  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  (cp.  Furness,  pp.  262,  263).  In 
the  Folios  the  last  stanza  is  made  the  second.  Mr.  Rolfe  is  of 
opinion  that  Shakespeare  contemplated  a  trio  between  the  Pages 
and  Touchstone.  , 

V.  iv.  4.  ‘As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
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A  large  number  of  unnecessary  emendations  have  been  proposed 
for  this  plausible  reading  of  the  Folios ;  e.g.  ‘  fear,  they  hope,  and 
know  they  fear’-,  ‘fear  their  hope  and  hope  their  fear’-,  ‘fear 
their  hope  and  know  their  fear,’  etc.  The  last  of  these  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  line  as  it  stands  in  the  text. 

V.  jv.  93.  '  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  Shakespeare 
probably  refers  to  "  Vincentio  Saviolo  his  Practise.  In  two 
Bookes.  The  first  intreating  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and  Dagger. 
The  second,  of  Honor  and  honorable  Quarrels  ” ;  printed  in  1594- 

V.  iv.  94.  '  books  for  good  manners,’  e.g.  “  A  lytle  Booke  of 
Good  Maners  for  Chyldren  with  interpritation  into  the  vulgare 
Englysslie  tongue  by  R.  Whittinton,  P oet  Laureat  ;  printed  at 
London  in  1554  (cp.  Dr.  Furnivall’s  Book  of  Norture  of  John 
Russell,  etc.,  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  1868). 
Cp.  Hamlet,  v.  ii.  149,  ‘he  (i.e.  Laertes )  is  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry,’  a  probable  allusion  to  the  title  of  some  such  book  of 
manners.’ 

V.  iv.  120.  ‘her  hand  with  his’-,  the  first  and  second  Folios 
' his  hand’-,  corrected  to  ‘her’  in  the  second  and  third  Folios. 

V.  iv.  154.  ‘Even  daughter,  welcome’;  Theobald  proposed 
’ daughter-welcome ,’  i.e.  ‘welcome  as  a  daughter.’  Folios  1,  2,  3, 
read  ‘daughter  welcome’;  Folio  4,  ‘daughter,  welcome.’  The 
sense  is  clear  whichever  reading  is  adopted,  though  the  rhythm 
seems  in  favour  of  the  reading  in  the  text :  ‘  O  my  dear  niece,’ 
says  the  Duke,  ‘nay,  daughter,  welcome  to  me  in  no  less  degree 
than  daughter.’ 

Epilogue,  18.  ‘If  I  were  a  woman’;  the  part  of  Rosalind  was 
of  course  originally  taken  by  a  boy-actor;  women’s  parts  were 
not  taken  by  women  till  after  the  Restoration. 
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Explanatory  Notes. 

The  Explanatory  Notes  in  this  edition  have  been  specially  selected  and 
adapted,  with  emendations  after  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  from  the 
most  eminent  Shakespearian  scholars  and  commentators,  including  Johnson, 
Malone,  Steevens,  Singer,  Dyce,  Hudson,  White,  Furness,  Dowden,  and 
others.  This  method,  here  introduced  for  the  first  time,  provides  the  best 
annotation  of  Shakespeare  ever  embraced  in  a  single  edition. 


ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

54,55.  What,  hoy!  etc.: — Upon  this  passage  Coleridge  remarks: 
“  There  is  a  beauty  here.  The  word  boy  naturally  provokes  and 
awakens  in  Orlando  the  sense  of  his  manly  powers ;  and  with  the 
retort  of  elder  brother,  he  grasps  him  with  firm  hands,  and  makes 
him  feel  he  is  no  boy.” 

58  et  seq.  I  am  no  villain,  etc. : — “  The  tale  of  Gamelyn,”  says 
Lloyd,  “  was  written  for  an  audience  that  sympathized  highly  with 
manly  or  rather  muscular  prowess,  and  was  glad  to  find  their 
favoured  champion  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  exerting  a  heavi¬ 
ness  of  hand  that  even  in  the  excused  cases  is  not  unfrequently 
mere  brutality.  To  such  an  audience  it  was  a  preparation  for  en¬ 
joyment  for  heirs  and  elder  brothers,  justices,  sheriffs,  and  jurors, 
abbots,  and  grey  friars  to  be  fairly  placed  so  far  in  the  wrong  as 
to  justify— so  they  thought,  any  outrage  from  younger  brothers 
and  outlaws.  The  spirit  of  Gamelyn  rises  like  that  of  Orlando 
against  the  ill-treatment  from  his  brother  in  contravention  of  his 
father’s  will,  and  we  trace  Orlando  in  his  reply  to  an  insult : — 

‘  Then  saide  to  him  Gamelyn 
The  childe  that  was  ying, 

Christ  his  curse  mote  he  havin 

That  clepeth  me  gadling  (vagabond). 

I  am  no  worse  gadling  than  thee 
Pardee  ne  no  worse  wight, 

But  born  I  was  of  a  lady 
And  gotten  of  a  knight.’  ” 
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121.  Robin  Hood: — This  prince  of  outlaws  and  “most  gentle 
theefe”  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  had  his  chief  residence 
in  Sherwood  forest,  Nottinghamshire.  Wordsworth  aptly  styles 
him  “the  English  ballad-singer’s  joy”;  and  in  Percy’s  Reliques 
is  an  old  ballad  entitled  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne,  show¬ 
ing  how  his  praises  were  wont  to  be  sung.  Of  his  mode  of  life 
one  of  the  best  accounts  is  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  song  of 
Drayton’s  Polyolbion.  His  life  and  character  are  also  well  set 
forth  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Sad  Shepherd,  as  they  likewise  are  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe. 

124.  the  golden  world : — Of  this  fabled  golden  age — an  ancient 
and  very  general  tradition  wherein  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise 
appears  to  have  been  shadowed— some  notion  is  given  in  Gon- 
zalo’s  Commonwealth,  The  Tempest,  II.  i.  The  matter  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Fanshawe’s  version  of  Guarini’s  Pastor 
Fido 

“  Fair  golden  age !  when  milk  was  th’  only  food, 

And  cradle  of  the  infant  world  the  wood 
Rock’d  by  the  winds ;  and  th’  untouch’d  flocks  did  bear 
Their  dear  young  for  themselves !  None  yet  did  fear 
The  sword  or  poison :  no  black  thoughts  begun 
T’  eclipse  the  light  of  the  eternal  sun : 

Nor  wand’ring  pines  unto  a  foreign  shore 
Or  war,  or  riches  (a  worse  mischief,)  bore. 

That  pompous  sound,  idol  of  vanity, 

Made  up  of  title,  pride,  and  flattery, 

Which  they  call  honour,  whom  ambition  blinds, 

Was  not  as  yet  the  tyrant  of  our  minds. 

But  to  buy  real  goods  with  honest  toil 
Amongst  the  woods  and  flocks,  to  use  no  guile, 

Was  honour  to  those  sober  souls  that  knew 
No  happiness  but  what  from  virtue  grew.” 

168-179.  Farewell,  etc. : — Upon  this  passage  Coleridge  has  a  very 
characteristic  remark:  “It  is  too  venturous  to  charge  a  passage 
in  Shakespeare  with  want  of  truth  to  nature ;  and  yet  at  first 
sight  this  speech  of  Oliver’s  expresses  truths,  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  any  mind  should  so  distinctly  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  itself,  in  connection  with  feelings  and  intentions  so 
malignant.  But  I  dare  not  say  that  this  seeming  unnaturalness  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  abused  wilfulness,  when  united  with  a 
strong  intellect.  In  such  characters  there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy 
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self-gratification  in  making  the  absoluteness  of  the  will  evident 
to  themselves  by  setting  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  full 
array  against  it.” 


Scene  II. 

81.  old  Frederick  : — Old  is  here  used  merely  as  a  term  of  fa¬ 
miliarity,  such  as  fools  were  allowed  to  apply  or  address  to  per¬ 
sons  of  every  sort. 

84.  whipped : — It  was  the  custom  to  whip  fools,  when  they  used 
their  tongues  too  freely. 

104.  laid  on  with  a  trowel This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  mean¬ 
ing  to  do  any  thing  without  delicacy.  If  a  man  flatter  grossly,  it  is 
a  common  expression  to  say,  he  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel,  or,  as  we 
often  hear,  lays  it  on  thick. 

Scene  III. 

II.  my  child’s  father: — So  in  the  original.  Rowe  suggested 
that  it  should  be  “  my  father’s  child,”  and  that  reading  has  been 
adopted  in  several  editions.  Moberly  declares  that  “  Shakespeare 
would  have  smiled  at  the  emendation.”  Coleridge  says,  “  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  ‘  my  father’s  child,’  meaning  her¬ 
self?  A  most  indelicate  anticipation  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Rosalind  without  reason ;  and  besides,  what  a  strange  thought, 
and  how  out  of  place,  and  unintelligible !  ”  Halliwell,  as  quoted 
by  Rolfe,  adds :  “  The  original  reading  would  undoubtedly  be  in¬ 
delicate  now,  but  it  was  not  considered  so  in  the  Poet’s  day.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  change  is  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  the  dialogue, 
in  which  Rosalind  is  represented  as  constantly  thinking  and 
speaking  of  her  lover.”  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  White’s  Shakespeare’s  Scholar. 

36.  doth  he  not  deserve  well ? — Celia  has  already  shown  that  she 
has  no  sympathy  with  her  father’s  crime,  and  she  here  speaks 
ironically,  implying  the  severest  censure  upon  him;  her  meaning 
apparently  being,  “  It  was  because  your  father  deserved  well  that 
my  father  hated  him;  and  ought  I  not,  on  your  principle  of  rea¬ 
soning,  to  hate  Orlando  for  the  same  cause?  ” 

106.  To  seek  my  uncle,  etc. : — “  Before  I  say  more  of  this  dra¬ 
matic  treasure,”  observes  Campbell,  “I  must  absolve  myself  by  a 
confession  as  to  some  of  its  improbabilities.  Rosalind  asks  her 
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cousin  Celia,  'Whither  shall  we  go?  ’  and  Celia  answers,  ‘To  seek 
my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden.’  But,  arrived  there,  and  having 
purchased  a  cottage  and  sheep-farm,  neither  the  daughter  nor 
niece  of  the  banished  Duke  seem  to  trouble  themselves  much  to 
inquire  about  either  father  or  uncle.  The  lively  and  natural- 
hearted  Rosalind  discovers  no  impatience  to  embrace  her  sire  until 
she  has  finished  her  masked  courtship  with  Orlando.  But  Rosa¬ 
lind  was  in  love,  as  I  have  been  with  the  comedy  these  forty 
years;  and  love  is  blind— for  until  a  late  period  my  eyes  were 
never  couched  so  as  to  see  this  objection.  The  truth,  however, 
is  that  love  is  wilfully  blind ;  and  now  that  my  eyes  are  opened,  I 
shut  them  against  the  fault.  Away  with  your  best-proved  improb¬ 
abilities,  when  the  heart  has  been  touched  and  the  fancy  fasci¬ 
nated!  When  I  think  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Jordan  in  this  part,  I 
have  no  more  desire  for  proofs  of  probability  on  this  subject 
(though  ‘proofs  pellucid  as  the  morning  dews’),  than  for  the 
cogent  logic  of  a  bailiff’s  writ.  ’  ” 

113  et  seq.  Were  it  not  better,  etc.: — “There  is  no  real  suffer¬ 
ing  for  Rosalind,’’  says  Dowden,  “  in  leaving  a  weary  court  ruled 
by  the  usurper,  and  flying  to  the  forest  of  Arden,  where  her  father 
and  his  companions  are  fleeting  their  time  carelessly  as  they  did 
in  the  golden  world;  where,  moreover,  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  her  father ;  why  not  among  them  a  certain  gallant  wres¬ 
tler,  son  of  the  banished  Duke’s  old  friend,  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys? 
She  will  not  wander  alone,  for  Celia  goes  with  her,  and  Touch¬ 
stone  is  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  travel.  Rosalind  is  not  a  wronged 
and  solitary  wife  like  Imogen ;  she  is  a  girl  of  bright  temper, 
quick  inventive  wit,  and  glad  heart.  Accordingly,  she  throws 
herself  into  the  adventure  with  abandon,  and  will  play  her  part 
with  high  spirit.” 


ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

26.  The  melancholy  Jaques,  etc.: — “  The  melancholy  of  Jaques,” 
says  Brandes,  “  is  a  poetic  dreaminess.  He  is  described  to  us 
before  we  see  him.  The  banished  Duke  has  just  been  blessing 
the  adversity  which  drove  him  out  into  the  forest,  where  he  is 
exempt  from  the  dangers  of  the  envious  court.  He  is  on  the 
point  of  setting  forth  to  hunt,  when  he  learns  that  the  melancholy 
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Jaqucs  repines  at  the  cruelty  of  the  chase,  and  calls  him  in  that 
respect  as  great  a  usurper  as  the  brother  who  drove  him  from 
his  dukedom.  The  courtiers  have  found  him  stretched  beneath 
an  oak,  and  dissolved  in  pity  for  a  poor  wounded  stag  which  stood 
beside  the  brook.” 

31.  Under  an  oak,  etc.: — “  Shakespeare,”  says  Coleridge,  “never 
gives  a  description  of  rustic  scenery  merely  for  its  own  sake,  or 
to  show  how  well  he  can  paint  natural  objects:  he  is  never  tedi¬ 
ous  or  elaborate;  but  while  he  now  and  then  displays  marvelous 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  knowledge,  he  usually  only  touches 
upon  the  larger  features  and  broader  characteristics,  leaving  the 
fillings-up  to  the  imagination.  Thus,  ...  he  describes  an  oak 
of  many  centuries’  growth  in  a  single  line : — 

‘  Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out.’ 

Other  and  inferior  writers  would  have  dwelt  on  this  description, 
and  worked  it  out  with  all  the  pettiness  and  impertinence  of 
detail.  In  Shakespeare,  the  ‘  antique  ’  root  furnishes  the  whole 
picture.” 

Steevens  quotes  Gray’s  Elegy 

“  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.” 

40.  It  was  an  ancient  notion  that  a  deer,  being  closely  pursued, 
“  fleeth  to  a  ryver  or  ponde,  and  roreth,  cryeth,  and  wepeth,  when 
he  is  take.”  Drayton  in  the  thirteenth  song  of  his  Polyolbion 
has  a  fine  description  of  a  deer-hunt,  which  he  winds  up  with  an 
allusion  to  the  same  matter : — 

“  He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 

Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall.” 

And  in  a  note  upon  the  passage  he  adds,  “  The  hart  weepeth  at  his 
dying:  his  tears  are  held  precious  in  medicine.” 

49.  To  that  which  had  too  much: — So  in  3  Henry  VI.,  V.  iv. 

8,  9:— 

“  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much 
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Scene  III. 

63.  a  rotten  tree Moberly  remarks  :  “  Orlando  says  melan¬ 
choly  things,  as  in  I.  ii. ;  but  his  elastic  mind  rises  instantly  from 
such  thoughts ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  anticipates  ‘  some  settled 
low  content.’  A  fine  instance  of  the  same  manly  temper  is  found 
in  Iliad  vi.,  where  Hector  at  one  moment  dwells  sorrowfully  on 
his  wife’s  inevitable  doom  of  slavery  at  Argos  (447-465),  and  the 
next  thinks  of  her  as  a  joyful  Trojan  mother  welcoming  back 
her  victorious  son  (476-481).” 

Scene  IV. 

52.  peascod : — According  to  Davy,  the  Suffolk  kitchen-maid, 
“  when  she  shells  green  pease,  never  omits,  if  she  finds  one  having 
nine  pease,  to  lay  it  on  the  lintel  of  the  kitchen-door,  and  the  first 
clown  who  enters  it  is  infallibly  to  be  her  husband,  or  at  least  her 
sweetheart.”  “  Winter-time  for  shoeing,  peascod  time  for  woo¬ 
ing  ”  is  a  Devonshire  proverb.  Gay  is  thus  quoted  by  Halliwell : — 

“As  peascods  once  I  pluck’d,  I  chanc’d  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three; 

Which,  when  cropp’d,  I  safely  home  convey’d, 

And  o’er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 

The  latch  mov’d  up,  when  who  should  first  come  in 
But,  in  his  proper  person,  - Lubberkin.” 

The  following  is  from  Browne’s  Brittania’s  Pastorals: — 

“  The  peascod  greene  oft  with  no  little  toyle 
Hee’d  seeke  for  in  the  fattest  fertil’st  soile, 

And  rend  it  from  the  stalke  to  bring  it  to  her, 

And  in  her  bosome  for  acceptance  wooe  her.” 

Scene  VII. 

44  et  seq.  It  is  my  only  suit,  etc.: — “It  is  Shakespeare’s  own 
mood  that  we  hear  in  these  words,”  says  Brandes.  “  The  voice  is 
his.  1  he  utterance  is  far  too  large  for  Jaques:  he  is  only  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  Poet.  Or  let  us  say  that  his  figure  dilates  in 
such  passages  as  this,  and  we  see  in  him  a  Hamlet  avant  la  lettre.” 

64-69.  Most  mischievous,  etc.: — “The  Duke,”  says  Dowden, 
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“declares  that  Jaques  has  been  ‘a  libertine,  as  sensual  as  the 
brutish  sting  itself’;  but  the  Duke  is  unable  to  understand  such 
a  character  as  that  of  Jaques.  Jaques  has  been  no  more  than  a 
curious  experimenter  in  libertinism,  for  the  sake  of  adding  an 
experience  of  madness  and  folly  to  the  store  of  various  super¬ 
ficial  experiences  which  constitute  his  unpractical  foolery  of 
wisdom.” 

70  et  seq.  Ben  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  was 
first  acted  in  1599,  and  probably  written  before  As  You  Like  It. 
The  character  of  Asper,  wherein  the  author  clearly  personates 
himself,  is  in  some  respects  quite  similar  to  that  of  Jaques ,  inso¬ 
much  that  a  writer  in  the  Pictorial  Shakspere  thinks  the  latter  to 
have  been  meant  partly  as  a  satire  upon  the  former.  Asper’s. satire 
is  perfectly  scorching,  his  avowed  purpose  being  to  11  strip  the 
ragged  follies  of  the  time  naked  as  at  their  birth”;  and  the 
Induction  has  some  lines  bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this 
speech  of  Jaques’,  as  might  well  suggest  that  the  Poet  had  them 
in  his  mind : — 

“If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 

Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong; 

For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 

First  he  should  shame  to  act  ’em :  my  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity.” 

139  et  seq.  “  Ben  Jonson,”  says  Brandes,  “  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
quired,  in  an  epigram  against  the  motto  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
where  the  spectators  were  to  be  found  if  all  the  men  and  women 
were  players?  And  an  epigram  attributed  to  Shakespeare  gives 
the  simple  answer  that  all  are  players  and  audience  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Jaques’  survey  of  the  life  of  man  is  admirably 
concise  and  impressive.  The  last  line 

‘  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing  ’— 


with  its  half  French  equivalent  for  ‘  without,’  is  imitated  from  the 
Henriade  of  the  French  poet  Gamier,  which  was  not  translated, 
and  which  Shakespeare  must  consequently  have  read  in  the 
original.” 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

17.  Make  an  extent,  etc. : — Lord  Campbell,  in  Shakespeare's 
Legal  Acquirements,  says  this  passage  reveals  the  Poet’s  “deep 
technical  knowledge  of  law.”  We  also  find  in  Stephen’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  iv.  80:  “Upon  all  debts  of 
record  due  to  the  Crown,  the  sovereign  has  his  peculiar  remedy 
by  writ  of  extent ;  which  differs  in  this  respect  from  an  ordinary 
writ  of  execution  at  suit  of  the  subject,  that  under  it  the  body, 
lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor  may  be  all  taken  at  once,  in  order 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  And  this  proceeding  is  called 
an  extent,  from  the  words  of  the  writ;  which  directs  the  sheriff 
to  cause  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  to  be  appraised  at  their  full, 
or  extended,  value  ( extendi  facias),  before  they  are  delivered  to 
satisfy  the  debt.” 


Scene  II. 

I-IO.  This  passage  seems  to  evince  a  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  ancient  mythology;  but  Shakespeare  was  doubtless  familiar 
with  Chapman  s  Hymns  to  Night  and  to  Cynthia,  which,  though 
over-informed  with  learning,  have  many  highly  poetical  passages, 
among  which  is  the  following: — 

“Nature’s  bright  eye-sight,  and  the  night’s  fair  soul, 

That  with  thy  triple  forehead  dost  control 
Earth,  seas,  and  hell.” 

31.  of  good  breeding:— In  Ben  Jonson’s  Sad  Shepherd,  Lionel 
says  of  Amie :  “  She ’s  sick  of  the  young  shepherd  that  bekist 
her  ” ;  sick  for  want  of  him.  So  often  in  Shakespeare. 

150.  Atalanta  s  better  part  : — A  puzzling  passage  for  the  com¬ 
mentators.  “The  imagery  selected,”  says  Whiter,  “to  discrim¬ 
inate  the  perfections  of  Helen,  Cleopatra,  Atalanta,  and  Lucretia 
was  not  derived  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  their  general 
qualities;  but  was  caught  from  those  peculiar  traits  of  beauty  and 
character  which  are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  him  who  contem¬ 
plates  their  portraits.  Tt  is  well  known  that  these  celebrated 
heroines  of  romance  were,  in  the  days  of  our  Poet,  the  favourite 
subjects  of  popular  representation,  and  were  alike  visible  in  the 
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coarse  hangings  of  the  poor  and  the  magnificent  arras  of  the  rich. 
In  the  portraits  of  Helen,  whether  they  were  produced  by  the 
skilful  artist  or  his  ruder  imitator,  though  her  face  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  delineated  as  eminently  beautiful,  yet  she  appears  not  to 
have  been  adorned  with  any  of  those  charms  which  are  allied  to 
modesty ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  she  was  generally  depicted 
with  a  loose  and  insidious  countenance,  which  but  too  manifestly 
betrayed  the  inward  wantonness  and  perfidy  of  her  heart.  With 
respect  to  the  ‘majesty’  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  notion  is  not  derived  from  classical  authority,  but  from  the 
more  popular  storehouse  of  legend  and  romance.  I  infer,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  familiarity  of  the  image  was  impressed,  both  on  the 
Poet  and  his  reader,  from  pictures  or  representations  in  tapestry, 
which  were  the  lively  and  faithful  mirrors  of  popular  romances. 
Atalanta,  we  know,  was  considered  by  our  ancient  poets  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  beauty;  and  we  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  her  por¬ 
traits  were  everywhere  to  be  found.  Since  the  story  of  Atalanta 
represents  that  heroine  as  possessed  of  singular  beauty,  zealous  to 
preserve  her  virginity  even  with  the  death  of  her  lovers,  and 
accomplishing  her  purposes  by  extraordinary  swiftness  in  run¬ 
ning,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  skill  of  the  artist  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  displaying  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  virgin  purity, 
and  in  delineating  the  fine  proportions  and  elegant  symmetry  of 
her  person.  Lucretia  (we  know)  was  the  grand  example  of  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages;  and  it  is  this  spirit  of 
unshaken  chastity  which  is  here  celebrated  under  the  title  of 

‘modesty.’  . 

«  Such,  then,  are  the  wishes  of  the  lover  in  the  formation  of  his 
mistress — that  the  ripe  and  brilliant  beauties  of  Helen  should  be 
united  to  the  elegant  symmetry  and  virgin  graces  of  Atalanta; 
and  that  this  union  of  charms  should  be  still  dignified  and  en¬ 
nobled  by  the  majestic  mien  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  matron  modesty 
of  Lucretia.” 

190,  191.  In  Holland’s  translation  of  Pliny,  Shakespeare  found 
that  “two  hills  removed  by  an  earthquake  encountered  together, 
charging  as  it  were  and  with  violence  assaulting  one  another,  and 
retiring  again  with  a  most  mighty  noise. 

Scene  III. 

[Enter  .  .  .  Audrey.]  Audrey,  is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda. 
The  saint  of  that  name  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars. 
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38.  foul: — Audrey  uses  foul  as  opposed  to  fair ;  that  is,  for 
plain,  homely.  She  has  good  authority  for  doing  so.  Thus,  in 
Thomas’s  History  of  Italy :  “  If  the  maiden  be  fair,  she  is  soon 
had,  and  little  money  given  with  her;  if  she  be  foul,  they  advance 
her  with  a  better  portion.” 

62.  horn : — The  learned  Fool  appears  to  use  horn  in  a  threefold 
sense  for  the  ideal  horn,  which  the  Poet  so  often  assigns  to  abused 
husbands,  the  horn  of  plenty,  cornucopia,  and  such  horns  as  are 
commonly  worn  by  horned  cattle. 

99.  The  ballad  of  “  O  sweet  Oliver,  leave  me  not  behind  thee,” 
and  the  answer  to  it,  are  entered  on  the  Stationers’  books  in  1584 
and  1586.  Touchstone  says,  I  will  sing,  not  that  part  of  the  ballad 
which  says,  “  Leave  me  not  behind  thee  ” ;  but  that  which  says, 
“  Begone,  I  say,”  probably  part  of  the  answer. 

Scene  V. 

37-40.  What  though  you  have  no  beauty,  etc. : — The  commenta¬ 
tors  have  made  much  ado  over  this  passage.  Some  would  strike 
out  no  before  beauty,  others  would  change  it  into  mo,  or  more : 
whereas  the  peculiar  force  of  the  passage  is,  that  Rosalind,  wish¬ 
ing  to  humble  Phebe,  takes  for  granted  that  she  is  herself  aware  she 
has  no  beauty,  and  is  therefore  proud,  even  because  she  has  none. 
Rosalind  knows  that  to  tell  her  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  because 
she  has  beauty,  would  but  make  her  prouder;  she  therefore  tells 
her  she  ought  not  to  be  proud  because  she  lacks  it.  The  best  way 
to  take  down  people’s  pride  often  is,  to  assume  that  they  cannot 
be  so  big  fools  as  to  think  they  have  anything  to  be  proud  of. 

62.  Foul  is  most  foul,  etc.: — That  is,  the  ugly  seem  most  ugly, 
when,  as  if  proud  of  their  ugliness,  they  set  up  for  scoffers. 

66,  67.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  etc.: — The  first 
clause  of  this  sentence  is  addressed  to  Phebe ;  the  other  to  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Your  is  commonly  changed  to  her)  whereas  the 
very  strength  of  the  speech  lies  in  its  being  spoken  to  the  person 
herself. 

78,  79-  though  all  the  world,  etc.: — If  all  men  could  see  you, 
none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  you  beautiful  but  him. 

82.  This  line  is  from  Marlowe’s  translation  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
which  was  not  printed  till  1598,  though  the  author  was  killed  in 
1593-  The  poem  was  deservedly  popular,  and  the  words  “  dead 
shepherd  ”  look  as  though  Shakespeare  remembered  him  with 
affection.  The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 
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“  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 

For  will  in  us  is  overrul’d  by  fate. 

When  two  are  stripp’d,  long  ere  the  course  begin, 

We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win; 

And  one  especially  we  do  affect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect. 

The  reason  no  man  knows :  let  it  suffice, 

What  we  behold  is  censur’d  by  our  eyes. 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 

Who  ever  lov’d,  that  lov’d  not  at  first  sight?” 

123.  constant  red  and  mingled  damask : — Shakespeare  appar¬ 
ently  has  reference  to  the  red  rose,  which  is  red  all  over  alike, 
and  the  damask  rose,  in  which  various  shades  of  colour  are 
mingled. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

38.  swam  in  a  gondola : — That  is,  been  at  Venice,  then  the  resort 
of  travellers,  as  Paris  is  now;  all  visitors  to  Venice  being  sup¬ 
posed,  of  course,  to  sail  in  a  gondola.  Shakespeare’s  contempo¬ 
raries  also  point  their  shafts  at  the  corruption  of  youth  by  travel. 
Bishop  Hall  wrote  his  little  book  Quo  Vadis ?  to  stem  the  fashion. 
Venice  at  that  time  was,  according  to  Johnson,  the  seat  of  all 
licentiousness,  where  young  English  gentlemen  wasted  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  debased  their  characters. 

66.  leer : — This  term  was  anciently  used  simply  for  look,  its 
original  meaning  being  face,  countenance,  complexion.  In  The 
Venice  at  that  time  was,  according  to  Johnson,  the  seat,  of  all 
the  leer  of  invitation.”  And  in  an  old  ballad,  The  II  itch  of 
Wokey : — 

“  Her  haggard  face  was  foull  to  see ; 

Her  mouth  unmeet  a  mouth  to  bee ; 

Her  eyne  of  deadly  leer.” 

Again,  in  Holland’s  Pliny :  “  In  some  places  there  are  no  other 
thing  bred  or  growing  but  brown  and  duskish,  insomuch  as  not 
only  the  cattel  is  all  of  that  leere,  but  also  the  corne  upon  the 
ground,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth.  .  , 

140.  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest : — That  is,  goes  faster  than  the 
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priest,  gets  ahead  of  him  in  the  service;  alluding  to  her  antici¬ 
pating  what  was  to  be  said  first  by  Celia. 

155.  Diana  in  the  fountain : — Figures,  and  particularly  that  of 
Diana,  with  water  conveyed  through  them,  were  anciently  a  fre¬ 
quent  ornament  of  fountains.  So  in  The  City  Match :  “Now 
could  I  cry  like  any  image  in  a  fountain,  which  runs  lamen¬ 
tations.” 

172.  without  her  answer: — This  bit  of  satire  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Chaucer’s  Marchantes  Tale,  where  Proserpine  says  of  women 
on  like  occasion :  “  For  lacke  of  answere  none  of  us  shall  dien.” 

174,  175.  cannot  make  her  fault,  etc.: — The  text  may  be  uncer¬ 
tain.  As  it  stands,  it  appears  to  mean,  “  make  her  husband  out  to 
be  the  occasion  of  her  fault.” 


Scene  III. 

102.  sweet  and  bitter  fancy: — Thus  Lodge’s  novel:  “Wherein 
I  have  noted  the  variable  disposition  of  fancy,  that  lyke  the  polype 
in  colours,  so  it  changeth  into  sundry  humors,  being  as  it  should 
seeme,  a  combat  mixt  with  disquiet,  and  a  bitter  pleasure  wrapt  in 
a  sweet  prejudice,  lyke  to  the  synople  tree,  whose  blossomes  de¬ 
light  the  smell,  and  whose  fruit  infects  the  taste.” 

iog.  A  green  and  gilded  snake : — Hudson’s  original  comment, 
introduced  at  this  point,  runs  as  follows:  The  bringing  lion?, 
serpents,  palm-trees,  rustic  shepherds,  and  banished  noblemen 
together  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  is  a  strange  piece  of  geographical 
license,  which  the  critics  of  course  have  not  failed  to  grow  big 
withal.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see  that  the  very  grossness  of  the 
thing  proves  it  to  have  been  designed.  By  this  irregular  combina¬ 
tion  of  actual  things  Shakespeare  informs  the  whole  with  ideal 
effect,  giving  to  this  charming  issue  of  his  brain  “  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  and  a  name,”  that  it  may  link  in  with  our  flesh-and-blood 
sympathies,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  it  into  a  wild,  won¬ 
derful,  remote,  fairy-land  region,  where  all  sorts  of  poetical  things 
may  take  place  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Of  course  Shake¬ 
speare  would  not  have  done  thus,  but  that  he  saw  quite  through 
the  grand  critical  humbug,  which  makes  the  proper  effect  of  a 
work  of  art  depend  upon  our  belief  in  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
thing  represented. 
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ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  IV. 

1 13.  [Enter  Hymen,  etc.]  Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of 
the  company  to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of  Hymen. 

166  ct  scq.  Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man,  etc. .  In 
Lodge’s  novel  the  usurper  is  not  turned  from  his  purpose  by  any 
such  pious  counsels,  but  conquered  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  who  undertake  the  cause  of  Gerismond,  their  rightful 
king.  Here  is  a  part  of  Fernandine’s  speech :  “  For  know,  Geris¬ 

mond,  that  hard  by  at  the  edge  of  this  forest  the  twelve  peers  of 
France  are  up  in  arms  to  recover  thy  right;  and  Torismond, 
troop'd  with  a  crew  of  desperate  runagates,  is  ready  to  bid  them 
battle.  The  armies  are  ready  to  join:  therefore  show  thyself  in 
the  field  to  encourage  thy  subjects.  And  you,  Saladyne  and 
Rosader,  mount  you,  and  show  yourselves  as  hardy  soldiers  as 
you  have  been  hearty  lovers :  so  shall  you  for  the  benefit  of  your 
country  discover  the  idea  of  your  father  s  virtues  to  be  stamped 
in  your  thoughts,  and  prove  children  worthy  of  so  honourable  a 

parent.”  ,  ,  , 

202.  [Exit  Jaques.]  “  The  reader,”  says  Hudson,  feels  some 
regret  to  take  his  leave  of  Jaques  in  this  manner;  and  no  less 
concern  at  not  meeting  with  the  faithful  old  Adam  at  the  close. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  him,  because  Lodge,  in  his  novel,  makes  him  captain  of  the 
king’s  guard.” 


EPILOGUE. 

18.  If  I  were  a  woman : — As  in  the  Poets  time,  the  parts  of 
women  were  played  by  men  or  boys,  no  actress  having  appeared 
on  the  English  stage  before  1660,  the  following  quotations  from 
Pepys  threw  interesting  light  upon  the  assumption  of  female  parts 
by  male  actors  in  Shakespeare’s  day  and  subsequently:— 

August  1 8th,  1660.  “Captain  Ferrers  took  me  and  Creed  to 
see  the  Cockpitt  plav,  the  first  that  I  have  had  time  to  see  since 
my  coming  from  sea,  'The  Loyall  Subject,’  where  one  Kinaston 
a  boy,  acted  the  Duke’s  sister,  but  made  the  loveliest  lady  that 
ever  I  saw>  in  my  life.” 
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January  3,  1660.  “To  the  Theatre,  where  was  acted  ‘Beg¬ 
gar’s  Bush,’  it  being  very  well  done;  and  here  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  saw  women  come  upon  the  stage.” 

January  8,  1660/1.  “After  dinner  I  took  my  Lord  Hinchin- 
broke  and  Mr.  Sidney  to  the  Theatre,  and  shewed  them  ‘  The 
Widdow,’  an  indifferent  good  play,  but  wronged  by  the  women 
being  too  seek  in  their  parts.” 

Feb.  12,  1660/1.  “By  water  to  Salsbury  Court  play-house, 
where  not  liking  to  sit,  we  went  out  again,  and  by  coach  to  the 
Theatre,  and  there  saw  ‘  The  Scornfull  Lady,’  now  done  by  a 
woman,  which  makes  the  play  appear  much  better  than  ever  it 
did  to  me.” 
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Questions  on 

As  You  Like  It. 

1.  Give  in  brief  the  sources  of  this  play. 

2.  Explain  the  title. 

3.  What  place  is  doubtless  celebrated  in  the  scene  of  the  action? 

ACT  FIRST. 

4.  What  aspects  of  the  general  theme  of  the  drama  are  depicted 
in  the  opening  of  the  play? 

5.  Are  the  distresses  that  Orlando  suffers  such  as  lead  one  to 
expect  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy?  Support  your  view  by  arguments. 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  Adam  in  the  play? 

7.  Indicate  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  wrestling  match. 

8.  How  does  it  serve  to  introduce  the  protagonists? 

9.  What  is  Rosalind’s  position  in  reference  to  her  surroundings 
as  shown  in  Sc.  ii.  ? 

10.  What  is  Frederick’s  attitude  towards  Orlando?  What 
reconciliation  is  here  foreshadowed? 

ir.  How  does  Shakespeare  depict  love  at  first  sight?  Where 
else  in  the  play  is  there  a  repetition  of  the  situation? 

12.  Summarize  the  points  of  superiority  that  Orlando  possesses 
by  reason  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding. 

13.  Is  Shakespeare  aristocratic  in  social  feeling?  Do  you  find 
in  any  of  his  plays  a  treatment  of  love  between  unequals? 

14.  As  the  first  Act  depicts  the  essential  traits  of  Rosalind  and 
Celia,  show  in  what  way  they  are  made  to  be  foils.  Is  Celia  any 
less  individual  because  her  part  is  only  contributory  to  the  story 

of  Rosalind?  , 

15.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  banishment  of  Rosa- 
lind ?  What  motive  for  it  does  Frederick  assign? 

16.  Who  proposes  flight  to  the  forest  of  Arden?  How  does 
Rosalind  describe  herself  in  male  attire?  Compare  this  descrip¬ 
tion  with  Portia’s  on  the  same  theme.  Mention  other  plays  in 
which  Shakespeare  so  disguises  his  heroines. 
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17.  Show  in  what  way  the  disguise  is  a  liberator  from  social 
restraint,  so  that  Rosalind  has  opportunity  to  display  her  real 
character. 


ACT  SECOND. 

18.  What  comparison  does  the  Duke  make  of  the  life  of  courts 
and  the  life  of  nature? 

19.  How  do  we  see  that  the  stubbornness  of  fortune,  under 
which  these  denizens  of  the  forest  suffer,  is  really  only  a  dramatic 
subterfuge  and  not  the  actual  intent  of  the  play  ? 

20.  How  is  Jaques  introduced?  Show  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  melancholy  and  Shakespeare's 
use  denoting  a  melancholic  disposition. 

21.  What  sympathy  with  animal  life  is  shown  in  Sc.  i.  ? 

22.  How  does  Shakespeare  show  contrast  between  beasts  of  prey 
and  beasts  that  are  preyed  upon  by  man  ? 

23.  Show  how  Scenes  ii.  and  iii.  are  transition  scenes  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  What  contrast  is  there  between  the  two  in  dramatic  method? 

24.  What  humorous  commingling  of  masculine  and  feminine 
touches  do  we  observe  in  the  first  scene  presenting  Rosalind  in 
male  attire? 

25.  Show  how  gradation  as  a  dramatic  effect  is  employed  by 
the  early  introduction  of  the  love-affair  of  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

26.  Is  Silvius  rather  a  poetic  abstraction,  showing  love  un¬ 
touched  by  social  convention,  than  a  rustic  in  love? 

27.  What  aspect  of  love-passion  does  Touchstone  represent? 
What  episode  of  the  play  is  foreshadowed  in  his  comments  on 
love? 

28.  Show  how  Sc.  v.  is  of  the  nature  of  lyric  interlude. 

29.  Why  is  so  much  of  Act.  II.  given  up  to  the  depicting  of 
Jaques? 

30.  What  do  you  know  of  his  past  life? 

31.  Is  his  melancholy  the  result  of  disillusion,  or  is  it  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  nature? 

32.  How  is  Jaques  affected  by  music?  For  an  illuminating 
comment  on  his  kind,  and  on  his  liking  for  music,  see  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  V.  i.  83  et  seq. 

33.  What  report  does  he  make  of  his  encounter  with  Touch¬ 
stone? 

34.  Who  gives  the  cue  for  Jaques’  speech,  All  the  world’s  a 
stage,  etc. 
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35.  Cite  parallel  passages  upon  the  world  as  a  stage,  to  he 
found  in  Shakespeare  and  in  other  literature. 

36.  Repeat  the  song  with  which  Act  II.  closes. 

37.  Consider  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  What  i? 
there  distinctively  Elizabethan  in  the  temper  of  it?  How  differ¬ 
ently  would  it  be  philosophized  if  it  were  written  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century? 

ACT  THIRD. 

38.  What  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  Orlando  is  noted  in  Sc.  i.? 

39.  What  part  of  the  action  is  foreshadowed  here? 

40.  Through  Touchstone,  what  aspects  of  life  do  we  see 
satirized? 

41.  Is  the  wisdom  of  Corin  sound  from  the  rustic’s  point  of 
view? 

42.  How  does  Shakespeare  usually  depict  rustics? 

43.  What  effect  of  contrast  is  produced  by  the  scene  following 
the  dialogue  of  Touchstone  and  Corin? 

44.  How  do  lovers  declare  their  passion  in  the  forest  of  Arden? 

45.  What  are  the  qualities  that  characterize  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Celia  and  Rosalind  in  Sc.  ii.? 

46.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  this? 

47.  Indicate  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  scene  between  Jaques 
and  Orlando. 

48.  What  did  Jaques  like  in  Orlando?  Why  did  he  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  easily  entrapped? 

49.  Was  Orlando  too  full  of  love  and  self  to  appreciate  Jaques? 
What  is  the  underlying  pathos  of  this  dialogue? 

50.  Is  not  the  spirit  of  Rosalind  in  her  encounter  with  Orlando 
charged  with  sex?  Why  did  not  Orlando  pierce  the  disguise? 

51.  Indicate  the  kind  of  humour  in  Sc.  iii. 

52.  What  reasons  in  nature  do  you  see  for  the  match  between 
Touchstone  and  Audrey?  What  was  Jaques  opinion  regaid- 

ing  it?  _ 

53.  Sc.  iv.  throws  what  new  light  upon  Rosalind. 

54.  Construct  from  Rosalind’s  brief  report  her  meeting  with 
the  Duke  her  father.  How  does  Corin’s  message  serve  to  link 
this  with  the  following  Scene? 

55.  Is  it  often  Shakespeare’s  custom  to  make  his  scenes  con¬ 
secutive  in  action?  What  gain  is  there  in  reality  by  following 
the  opposite  course? 

56.  Though  making  her  speak  in  poetic  expression,  how  does 
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Shakespeare  preserve  the  rustic  nature  of  the  Prebe?  Comment  on 
Sc.  v.,  lines  8  et  scq. 

57.  How  is  it  shown  that  Phebe  falls  in  love  with  Rosalind? 
Do  you  see  Phebe  in  the  same  way  that  Rosalind  did? 

58.  Does  Phebe  change  at  all  her  attitude  toward  Silvius  after 
Rosalind  goes  out? 

59.  Collect  the  bits  of  personal  description  of  Rosalind  in  the 
play  and  tell  what  she  looks  like. 

60.  Compare  Phebe  and  Rosalind  as  lovers  of  men.  How  dif¬ 
ferently  do  their  thoughts  run? 

ACT  FOURTH. 

61.  Account  for  Jaques’  interest  in  Orlando  and  in  Rosalind. 
Is  it  owing  to  their  youth?  How  old  do  you  take  Jaques  to  be? 

62.  How  does  Jaques  account  for  his  melancholy? 

63.  Why  does  Shakespeare  always  leave  him  worsted  at  the 
hands  of  inexperience? 

64.  How  does  Shakespeare  satirize  the  travelled  youth  of  his 
day? 

65.  How  does  this  second  encounter  between  Orlando  and 
Rosalind  begin? 

66.  How  does  Rosalind,  like  Phebe,  answer  the  assertion  that 
men  suffer  for  love? 

67.  How  do  you  defend  the  forwardness  of  many  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroines  in  love-making? 

68.  What  is  said  of  a  woman’s  wit? 

69.  On  what  pretext  does  Orlando  leave  Rosalind?  Is  there 
reality  as  well  as  humour  in  it? 

70.  How  does  Celia  chide  Rosalind  after  Orlando  has  gone? 
Is  Orlando  so  in  love  with  the  idea  of  love  that  he  is  blind  to 
realities? 

71.  Does  Orlando  ever  make  such  a  forthright  demonstration 
of  himself  as  to  justify  the  opinions  held  of  him  by  others?  Does 
Shakespeare  experience  the  same  difficulty  that  Scott  complained 
of  in  making  his  heroes  interesting? 

72.  Does  Sc.  i.  mark  the  climax  of  the  drama? 

73.  What  is  Celia’s  humorous  comment  on  Rosalind’s  ecstatic 
state?  How  long  can  all  the  world  love  a  lover? 

74.  What  does  Sc.  ii.  contribute  to  the  plot? 

75.  What  new  aspect  of  Rosalind  is  seen  in  her  reading  of  the 
letter  of  Phebe?  What  message  does  Rosalind  send? 

76.  When  was  Oliver  last  seen  in  the  play?  Why  has  Shake- 
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speare  changed  his  speech  from  prose  to  verse?  What  story 
does  he  tell?  Show  how  here  begins  the  resolution  of  the  drama. 
What  part  of  the  story  causes  Rosalind  to  faint? 

77.  How  does  Oliver  penetrate  the  counterfeiting  of  Rosalind? 

ACT  FIFTH. 

78.  Is  the  scene  between  William  and  Touchstone  a  necessary 
part  of  the  resolution? 

79.  Why  has  William  not  been  introduced  before? 

80.  What  does  the  episodic  nature  of  this  Scene  afford  for  the 
general  action? 

81.  Is  there  adequate  preparation  for  the  love  affair  of  Oliver 
and  Celia?  Does  this  failure  amount  to  an  artistic  blemish? 
What  motive  was  supplied  by  Lodge  in  the  fiction  from  which 
Shakespeare  derived  the  materials  of  this  play?  What  harmony 
is  there  with  one  of  the  motifs  of  the  play? 

82.  Why  is  so  much  of  the  fifth  Act  set  down  in  prose?  De¬ 
scribe  the  completion  of  the  resolution. 

83.  How  does  Jaques  show  his  interest  in  the  marriage  of 
Touchstone  and  Audrey? 

84.  What  points  of  autobiography  does  Touchstone  furnish? 

85.  What  becomes  of  Jaques  after  the  company  in  the  forest 
disperses? 

86.  What  is  his  prophecy  for  each  of  the  men?  Why  has  he  no 
words  for  the  women?  Why  are  almost  the  last  words  of  the 
drama  in  character  given  to  him  to  speak? 


87.  What  is  the  dominant  spirit  of  this  play? 

88.  What  principle  of  moral  life  may  be  said  to  be  held  in 
solution  here? 

89.  What  elements  of  implied  tragedy  does  it  contain? 

90.  Does  the  mediation  of  tragic  forces  in  deference  to  the 
Spirit  of  comedy  become  a  legitimate  expedient  in  art  ? 

91.  Indicate  the  kinds  of  humour  displayed  in  Rosalind,  Touch¬ 
stone,  and  Jaques. 

92.  Mention  some  ways  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
is  conveyed. 

93.  In  contrast  with  what  is  the  free  and  untrammeled  life  of 
the  forest  presented? 

94.  Give  some  reasons  why  Shakespeare  so  frequently  disguised 
his  heroines  in  male  attire. 
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